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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tiifc ori^^nal documents relating to Mr. Mungo Park** 
last mission into Africa having been entrusted to the 
Directors of the African Institution by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department, with liberty to publish 
tliem, in pase they should deem it expedient; the Direc¬ 
tors now avajl themselves of this permission, by publishing 
the papers for the benefit*of Mr. Paik’s family. 

I'hese documents, together with other pa})ers. furnished 
by Mr. Park’s connections and friends, whidi also form a 
part of the present publication, consist of the following 
particulars; 

1. The original Journal of the expedition, officially 
transmitted by Mr. Park to the Secretary of State; con¬ 
taining seve»‘fil of ^r. Park’s drawings and sketches, il¬ 
lustrative of parti^lar descriptions, which are copied in 
this pobli<*ation. . 

2. The Journal, as translated from the Arabic language, 
in which it was wiginally composed, of Isaaco, a native 
African, commissioned in the year 1810, by the Governor 
of Senegal, to go in search of Mr. Park and ascertain his 
fate ; which Journal was likewise offieially transmitted to 
the Secretary of State. 

3. A Memoir delivered by Mr. Park at the Colonial 
Office in the year 1804, relative to the plan and objects of 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 


the intended expedition into Africa; together with the 
Odicial Instructions which he received for his guidance ; 
and two letters addressed by him to the Secretary of State, 
one, written shortly after liis arrival at the Coast of Africa, 
and the other, at the time of transinittinghis Journal, pre¬ 
viously to his final embarkation on the Niger. 

4, Several private letters of Mr. Park, principally writ¬ 
ten during the time he was engaged in this mission; which, 
together with the documents included under the last men¬ 
tioned head, have been incorporated into the Account of 
Mr. Park’s Life, which is pretixed to the Journal. 

It has before been stated, that the official papers are 
published under the authority of the Directors of the Afri¬ 
can Institution. It may be proper to add, that the indivi¬ 
dual, who has undertaken to prepare this work for the 
press, is alone responsible for the publication of the private 
letters, and for whatever else is contained in this volume, 
besides the official documents. 

Of the papers before enumerated, the most important, 
and the only one which calls for any particular observation, 

•f- * 

is Mr. Park’s own Journal; respectit|'^ which, it may be 
necessary to apprize the reader that it*wgs written without 
the slightest view to publication, being intended only (as 
he informed the Secretaiy of State, by hi&>letter of the 17th 
of November, 1805) “ to recall to his own recollection other 
particulars illustrative of the manners and customs of* the 
native,s, which woi\ld have swelled the communication to 
a most unreasonable size.” The work, therefore, which is 
now siij^mitted to the public, can be considered in no other 
lin^nt ns th#> mprf> otitlinc of a tniinh more extended 
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and detailed narrative, which it was the author’s intention 
to prepare for the press after his return to England. 

A work, thus imperfect, and which the unfortunate fate 
of its author has* prevented from being brought to a com- 
jdetion, is entitled to ^)eculiar indulgence ; and if those 
allowances are made, #hich candour and justice reqifire, 
tlie editor confidently hopes, that Mr. Parj||^’s Journal will 
n<*t disappoint the public expectation. It will be found to 
contain several interesting particulars concerning -^frica, 
not hitherto known, and to illustrate and confirm,in various 
material respects, some of the most important discoveries 
communicated in M r. IJark’s forraerTravels. It Hears strong 
internal marks of truth and fidelity; and, perhaps, the very 
nakedness and simplicity of its descriptions and its minute 
details of petty circumstances, may l)e thought by some 
reaclers to convey a more accurate and distinct conception 
of the process of an African journey, and of the difficulties 
with whi<di such expeditions are attended, than a more 
elahorale and polished narrative. . 

With a view of rendering the present publication more 
complete, '.«iVl of gratifying in a. certain degree that rea-^ 
sonable curiosity, |hieh will naturally be felt by many 
readers of this. Jdimial and the former Travels, it has been 
thought advisable to add a biographical Memoir of the 
Author. But as the events of Mr. Park’s life, with the 
exception of those coptained in the w'orks just alluded to, 
arc few and nnimpoi*tant, the editor has been induced, in 
the course of this undertaking, to devidte occasionally into 
other topics, more or less connected with the principal sub¬ 
ject ; in the discussion of which he has inadvertently 
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exceeded the limits which he bad originaily a«sigiied to 
himself. This circumstance has added considerably to the 
length of the Memoir alid its Appendix; for which, he 
would willingly believe, that the interest belonging to the 
topics themselves, will be deemed a sufficient apology. 

preparing this Memoir, the ^itor naturally applied 
for informatioi^ Mr. Park’s family, and was much gra¬ 
tified by discovering, that some materials, witli a view to a 
similaj* undertaking, had been collected by a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Park, Mr. Archibald Buchanan of Glasgow ; 
who, on being made acquainted with the editor’s intention, 
immediateljr and with the greatest candour, transmitted 
to him the whole of his papers. 

These materials have been of great use in preparing the 
Memoir; in which the editor has likewise been assisted by 
much useful information wiiidi he has received from ancytlier 
brother-in-law of Mr. Park, Mr. James Dickson, whose 
name will occur in the course of the ensuing Memoir; and 
also from Mr. Park’s two brothers, Mr Adam Park of 
Gravesend, and Mr. Alexander Park of Selkirk, the latter 
of whom is unfortunately since dead. .}• 

The editor is likewise greatly indebt^ to Major liennell 
and to Zachary Macaulay, Esq. for severafl inteiesting par¬ 
ticulars concerning Mr. Paik; aud to the latter in parti¬ 
cular, for much valuable information relative to the trade 
of this country with Africa, which yill be found in the 
Appendix io the Memoir. 

But bis acknowleSgments are due, in an especial man¬ 
ner, to Sir Joseph Banks; who has not only favoured tlie 
editor with the fullest communi(»riou of his coirespon- 
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dence with Mr. Park, and of his papers relating to this 
subject, but has in every other respect assisted and pro¬ 
moted the present undertaking with a kindness and 
liberality, propoVtioned to his sincere and constant friend- 
ship for Mr. Park, and to his uniform zeal for whatever 
he considers to be in any degree connected with ui&ful 
knowledge and scientific discovery. 


It renmins only to s^ay a few words respecting the Map, 
which is prefixed to this publication.—The readers of Mr. 
Park’s former Travels are already apprized, that the map 
which accompanied that work, was constructed by Major 
Hennell, whose interesting Geographical Memoir in ilJus* 
tration of Mr. Park’s first journey, was also annexed to 
the quarto edition. It would have been highly gratifying 
to the editor of.this work, and qiost satisfactory to the 
public, if tiie same valuable assistance could have been 
obtained tlfc,^present occasion. But unfortunately. 

Major Rennell’s opier engagements rendered this wholly 
iiiipracticaUle. *Ile had the kindness, how'ever, to furnish 
the editor with some notes which he had taken, and with 
a construction of part of Mr. Park’s!route in ]I805, which 
he had traced out fr 9 m the .lournal now published, when 
it was formerly submitted to his inspection. 

These f»apers together with Mj;. Park’s Journal, were 
placed in the hands of a respectable artist, employed by 
the publisher to coastrnct the map intended to illustrate 
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the pTCisent work ; at whose request the following state¬ 
ment respecting certain difficulties which have occurred in 
its construction, is subjoined. 

" In compiling the map of Mr, Park's route in 1805, much 
difficulty has arisen from- the bearings of places not being 
mentioned in the Journal; and also in couse<]uenee of 
there being occasionally great differences between the 
latitudeamnd fongitudies of places according to the astro¬ 
nomical observations, and the distances coinpnle<1 accord¬ 
ing to the journies. Considerable pains have been taken 
to reconcile these diflferences; but the general result has 
been, that it wasToukid necessary in-adhering to the astro¬ 
nomical observations, to carry Mr. Park's former route in 
1796 farther north, and to place it in a higher latitude tlian 
that in which it appears in Major Rennell's map annexed 
to the former volume of Travels.” 


Jjondtm, March 1 , 181 ^. 
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ACCOUNT 


OP THE 

LIFE OF MU'NGO PARK.* 


Mungo Park was born on the 10th of September 1771, 
at Fowlsliiels, a farm occupied by bis father, under the 
duke of Buccleucjb, on tlie banks of the Yarrow nok far 
from the town of Selkirk. His father, who bore the same 
name, was a respectable yeoman of Ettrick Forest. His 
mother, who is Jrtil! living, is the daughter of the late 
Mr. John Uislop, of Tennis, a few miles higher upon the 
same river,*^^''he rybject of this Memoir was the seventh 
child, and third spn of the family, which consisted of 
thirteen cliildrcn, eight of whom attained to years of 
maturity. 

Prior to the time of Mungo Park’s birth, th0 father had 
for many years practised farming with a.ssidaity and success 
on the esiate at Fowlshiels, where he died in 1792, after a 
long and exemplary life, at the age of seventy-seven. 

Among other estimable qualities which distinguished 
the father’s character, was a constant and unremitting 
attention to the education of his children,; a species of 
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merit, which is indeed of common occurrence among the 
Scottish farmers and peasantry, but which appears to have 
been exemplary and remarkable in the present instance. 
His family being numeibus, he did not content himself 
wif?i personally superintending every part of their edu¬ 
cation ; but, though far from being in affluent circum¬ 
stances, engaged a private teacher to reside in his house 
and assist in their early instruction. 

It IS mcKit satisfactoiy to add, that these paternal cares 
were followed by the happiest results, and received their 
appropriate reward. Mr. Park had the gratification of 
seeing the greater part of his children respectably settled 
during his life, and of witnessing their success and 
prosperity. 

After having received the 6rst rudiments of education 
in hts &tli^r*s family. Mongo Park was in due time re¬ 
moved to the Grammar School at Selkirk, where he 
remained a considerable number of years. He had shewn 
a great love of reading'fiom his childhood, and was inde¬ 
fatigable in his application at school, where h? was much 
distinguished and always at the head of his class. Even at 
that early age, he was remarked fiw be^ng silent, studious 
and thoughtful: but some sparics of latent ambition 
occasionalty broke forth: and indications'might even then 
be discovered of that ardent and adventurous turn of mind, 
which distinguished him^ after life, and which often lies 
concealed under a cold and reserved exterior. 

t 

It was the original intention of Park's father to educate 
him for the Scottish church, for which be appeared to be 
well fitted by bis studious habits and the serious turn of 
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his mind but, his son having made choice of the medical 
profession, he was readily induced to acquiesce. In conse* 
quence of .this determination, Mungo Pai^ was bound 
apprentice at the age of fifteen to Mr. Thomas Anderson, 
a respectable* surgeon in Selkirk, with whom he resided 
three years ; continuing, at the same time, to pursue his 
classical studies and to attend occasionally at the grammar 
school. Ill the year 1789, he quitted Mr. Anderson, and 
removed to the UniversityofJE^Iinburgh, where be puirsued 
the course which is common to medical students, and 
attended the usual Lectures during three successive sessions. 

Nothing particular is recorded of his academical life. 
He appears, however, to Wve applied to the studies con¬ 
nected with the science of medicine with his aecnstomed 
ardour and assiduity, and to have been distinguished 
among his fellow-students. Uuring his summer vacations 
be paid great attention to botanical pursuits, for which he 
seetn.s always to have had a great predilection ; and a tour 
which he made about this time to the Highlands, in com¬ 
pany with Ms brother-in-law, Mr. James Hickson, a dis¬ 
tinguished Bomiiist,‘contributed greatly to his improvement 
in this science. 

After having completed his studies at Edinburgh, Park 
removed to Londbn In search of some medical «mployment. 
In this pursuit he was much assisted by his relaticm Mr. 
Dickson, to whom he had befiife been indebted in his 
botanical studies. By his means Park was now introduced 
to Sir Joseph Banks ; whose interest or recommendation 
shortly afterwards procured for him the appointment of 
Assistant Surgeon to the Worcester East Indiaman. 
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From this period Park was honoured with the patronage, 
and indeed with the constant friendship, of Sir Joseph 
Banks, from, which he derived many important advan¬ 
tages, and which had a material influence on the subsequent 
events of his life. For this highly valuable friendship he 
was originally indebted to a connection which had suh*. 
sisted for many yeans between Sir Joseph and Mr. Dickson : 
and it may not therefore be improjier, to describe shortly 
the origin and nature of this connection ; which, besides 
its immediate influence oil Park’s fortunes, was attended 
with sevesai characteristic circumstances highly honoiir<- 
able to the parties oincemed, and in themselves not unin¬ 
teresting. 

Mr. Dickson was bom of humble parents, and came 
early in hfe, from Scotland, bis native country, to London. 
For some time he worked as a gardener in the grounds of 
a considerable mnrseryman at Hammersmith, where he 
was occasionally seen by Sir Joseph Banks, who took 
notice of him as an intelligent young man. Quitting this 
situation he lived few some years as gard^afer iu several 
conriderable families: after which fae”established himself 
in London as a seedsman ; and has ^er since followed 
that bnstness^with unremitting diligence and success. 
Having an ardrat passion ibr botany,' whitih lie had always 
cultivated according to the best of his < means and oppor¬ 
tunities; he lost no tii^e in presenting himself to Sir 
Joseph Banks, who received him with great kindness, 
encouraged him iii his pursuits, and gave him access to 
his valuable library. Be thus obtained the free use of one 
of the most complete collections on Botany and Natnral 
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History, vrhich lias parbaps, ever yet been ^rmed ; and 
wbieli, tlirongti the liberality of its possessor, has contri- 
bitted in a greater de^ee to the acoonunodation of scien> 
tific men, and the general advancement of science than 
many public establishments. Such teisare hoars as Mr. 
Dickson could command from bis boshieas, be devoted to 
an assiduous attendance in ibis library or to the perusal of 
scientific books obtained firom thence.^ In process of time 
he acquired great knowledge and became eminent among 
the English Botanists; and is now known in Europe 
among the proficients in that science as one of its most 
successfurcultivators, and the author of some distinguished 
Works. At dn advanced period of life he is still active in 
business, and continues to pursue fa^s botanical studies 
with unabated ardour and assidoity.*^ 

Such an instance of successful industry united with a 
taste for intellectual pursuits, deserves to be recorded ; 
not only on account of its relation to tbe subject of 
this narrative, but* because, it iHustratesm a very striking 
and pleasing manner, the advantages of education in 
the lower clasS^^s of life. The attention of the Scottish 
farmers and peasaptiy to the early instruction of their 

* Mr. Diclaoa is a Fellow of the LiafUMD Swietjr, of wtmk he wee one of 
the original founders: «nd also Fellow and Vice Hor^ultund 

Society. Seventl communications from him appear In differcr^Volumes of the 
Linnsean Transactions; but he is piincip]dljr^|mown among Botanists by a work 
entitled, “ Fasciculi Quatuor Piantkrum Ciyptogamicarum Biitannise.*' Land. 
1785-ilS } in which he has described upwards of four, haadred plants not before 
noticed. Ue has the merit of having direeted tlie attention of tlic Botamats of 
this country to one of the most abstruse and difficult pw^s of tliat science } te 
the adviiucement of which be has himself very greatly coutrlbuled. 
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children has been already remarl&ed, and is strongly 
exemplified in tiie history of Mr. Park's family. The dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge among the natives of that part of the 
kingdom, alid their general intelligence^ must be admitted 
by every nnpn^udiced, observer ; nor is there any country 
in which the effects of education are so conspicuous in 
promoting industry and good conduct, and in producing 
useful and respectable men of the inferior and middle 
classes, admirably fitted tor all the important offices of 
common life.* 


In consequence of the appoinitoent which Mungo Park 
had obtained as sixigeon in the East India Company’s 
service, by ttic interest of Sir Joseph Banks, he sailed for 
the Bast Indies in the Wwcester in the month of February, 
1792; and having made a voyage to Bencoolen, in the 
island of Sumatra, returned to England in the following 
year. Nothing material occurred during this voyage: but he 
availed himself of all the opportunities whictoit afforded to 
obtain intonhation in his favourite scientific pursuits, and 
appears to have made many observations, and collected 
many spedunens, in Botany and Natural History. Several 
of these were the snt^ects of a communication made by 
him to the Linnaean S€>ciety, which was afterwards pub¬ 
lished in their printed Transactions.t 

* Sec ArrsNonc, No. f. « 

t In the Third Volume of tlw lAnnsan Transactions, p. S3, is a paper by 
Parh, read Nov. 4,1794, contidiiing descriptions of eight new hshesfromSunnatra; 
wl^Ich be xepreaeats to be the fnih of bia leisure hours durtngfais stay on that coast. 
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It does not sufficiently appear, whether Mr. Park, after 
his return from the F^st Indies, OEUXie any final resoln- 
tion with regard to his eontinsiing as a surgeon in the 
Company’s service. But whatever might be his intention 
in this respect, new prospects now opened upon him, and 
a scene of action ffir more ccmgenial to his taste and feeling, 
w’as presented to his ambition, 

Some years prior to this period, a few distingnisbed in¬ 
dividuals, induced by a very liberal i^irit of curiosity^ had ' 
formed themselves into an Association for promoting dis¬ 
coveries in the Interior of Africa, and were now prose¬ 
cuting their researches.with gr^jl^tivity and Shccess, In 
the course of-a few yt^rstjily h)W investigated i and placed 
in a clearer point of view than'had hitherto beC^^^ done by 
geographers, some of the Jeading ll^ets ^ 

Northern part of that Ckrntinent rv &e ohaf^eteri#^C d^ 
fereuces of tlie principal tribes^ their cbminercial^^ 
tbe routes of the great caii^irohs, general, diffusion of 
the Mahomedan religion, aud the coirsequent prevalence 
of the Ambic language tliroughdUt #ccin«td^ble part of 
that va.st cohtjnent.* With the assistance of Rieir diistin- 
guished Associate, Major Heiinell, they" wejre litov^ jprd- 
ceeding to trace'tVe principal geo^phical ouffini^^ b^^ 
Northern Africa j aiid were Cndeavduiing to 
course of the great inland river br fijiger, and to 

obtain some authentiQ informatiou concerning Tombuctoo, 
a principal city of tbe interior and one oiif the great marts 
of African commerce. 

In the course of these enquiries, the Association, Since 

See Vol. I. of the nrocce^iogs of AfcicftQ 'a«ochtion. LoadoOy JSlO^ 

VOL. II. 
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their first esfablishinent in 17S8, had employed several 
persons, well qualified for such undertakings, upon missions 
into various parts of the Atnean Continent. Several of 
these were known to have perished, either as victims of 
the clipiate, or in contests with the natives and intelli¬ 
gence had lately been received of the deatli of Major 
Houghton, who had been sent out to explore the course 
of the Niger, and to penetrate, if possible, to Tombuctoo 
and Houssa. The Association appear to have found con¬ 
siderable difficulty in supplying Major Houghton’s place; 
and had made known their readiness to give a liberal com- 
pensation*to any person, competently qualified, who might 
be willing to proceed on thisimportant and arduous mission. 

The attention of Park was naturally dra\vn to tliis 
subject, in consequence of his connection with Sir Joseph 
Banks, who had received him with great kindness and* 
cordiality on his return from the East Indies, and with 
whom he was now in habits of frequent intercourse. Sir 
Joseph Banks was one of the most active and leading 
members of the Atnean Association, and with his accus¬ 
tomed zeal for the promotion of scientific/tffticovery, was 
earnest in his endeavours to find out a proper person to 
undertake the mission in search of the l^ger.’ ’There was 
nothing in Park’s previous studies which had particularly 
led him towards geographical pumuits ; but he had a ge¬ 
neral passion for travelling ; he was in the full vigour of 
life ; his constitution had been in some degree inured to 

• The persons who had been sent out prior to this period, were Mr. Lcdyard, 
Mr. l.rtica«. Major Houghton, and Mr. Horneuian; sulisequentljr to which, 
several others liaye been employed; viz, Mr, Nichols, Mr. Bourcard, &c. 
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hot climates; he saw the c^|ioi^umtiiss which a 
would afford of indul^hg his tas^ for Katural Bl^ory: 
nor was be insensible to-the dii^ncttcn whlc^i was likely 
to result from any gr<E^i^isiBoi^i^ it^ gebg|«;|ihy. 

These considerations deieirihinj^^b ' HaWhli^ feBy in¬ 
formed himself as to what w^ expefciii^ Associatiim, 

he eagerly offered himself for the serWlce V ^nd aftet som^ 
previous enquiry into his qbaiid^liois, the was rea¬ 
dily accepted. . . ' ■' ■’ -if-..:'■] . ■' 

Between the time of jWkV retail fn^a lii 17^, 
and his departuin to A^lca, an Internal eiapjmi^ *^ about 
two years. During the Whole of tb^s period (with the exf- 
ception of a short visit to'Scotj^i^; tn'l he appeals to 
have resided in London or itisVnet|ghb^thb<^ 
gaged partly in his ffiTourite stu^ie^ hr in^l^^ 
scientific society ; but prinripal^y In a know¬ 

ledge and making the preparatioBs/.wbich were requisite 
for his great undertaking. " ' , 

Having received his final instrUc^o|i« froth the Afftcah 
Association^ he set sail fibm Poriampiith On the !^d of 
May, J795, ori^ boafd>thfe Endeavour, an African tiraideir, 
bound for the Qi^mbia, where he afriy^ on; the 2list of the 
following monih. It is npt the: intepriob o^ fifeiis ttariative 
to follow him through the details dl^^ts jWrney, a fuU 
account of which was afterward published by* Park, and^^ 
is familiar to every redder. But it may be nsefid to raeution 
the material dates and some of the principal transactions. 

Having landed on the 21st of Juhe at Jilii^e, a small 
town near tlie month of tlie River Gambia ; he proceeded 
shortly afterwards to Pisahia, a British factory about 2P0 
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miles tip the same livei^, whew he arrived on the 5th of 
Jniy, and was most hoS{atably reeidVed by Dr. Eaidley, a 
genHentan had resided many years at diat settlement 
He lemalned m; Dr. iLaidfey's ht^e (or several months, in 
order to leaim the Mandingblangiiage, which is in general 
Use 1^' '^ighont that part of Ahribii, and also to collect in- 

intended to visit. 

Dmmgiwo^^'^ was confined by a severe 

fever, t^aght by impnidetitily exposing bimself during the 
rainy'season... "v 

He lefi^Pisania Oft the of December, 1705, directing 
his course easterly. With a vimV of^roceeding to the River 
Joliba, or Niger. But in coniiequence of a war between 
two sovereigns interior, be was obliged, after he 

had made imme ptn|^$s, to take a northerly direction to- 
neirds the territory of the Moors. He arrived at Jarfa, the 
tronfter town 4^ that county 18th of February, 

1796. . Pursding bis Jtwhney ftom thence, he was taken and 
detained as a priMpnfk h^^ AH, the cliieftain or king of 
that territoiy, on riW 7fli of March ; and aft^ra longcap- 
rivity and 4 serte*^ of unexampled h^ds^ps, escaped at 
last with great dignity early in the mqpth of July. 

The period was liow apirnmehing when he was to receive 
some cbmpenWt^bn fdr so matfy sufi^^ Aftm* wandering 

iti great fiNiseiy fbr about three weeks ftirough the African 
Wildriness,he arrival at Sego, the*capital ofBambarra, a 
ci^ which is said to cohtaiin thirty thousand inhaj^tants. 
He was gratified at the same time by the fi^rst sight of the 
Niger, the great objedt of bis journey; and ascertained the 
extraordinary fact, that iti course is from West to East. 
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After a short stay at Sego (where he ^4 ftod it safe to 
remain). Park proceeded down the riiiter to Silla, a large 
town distant abont seventy or eighty miles^ on - the banks 
of the Niger. He was now red^fced h> the great<^t distress, 
and being convinced by paindhl ^peri that the ob¬ 
stacles to bis farther prcig^ress weiW na^ 
rel iictantly abandoned his design of proe^ding eastwards'; 
and came to the isolation of,going h^k to and en¬ 

deavouring to effect his return to the Gambia by adifferent 
route from that by which he had advanced into Africa^ 

On the dd of August, 1796^ lid.. Silla,<! and ■punning 

the course of the Nigef, amveda^ Bamma^oo, the^ft^ 
of Bambarra*, about the 3&d of the jmsic! month. Here he 
quitted the Niger, which ceaaeis tddlfe>jliavij^ble at this 
place ; and travelling for {^veral Week^dhi^^ a mpup-' 
tainous and difficult country, reached JK^ialia* in the ter- 
ritory of Mandtng, on thedfttli of S^jlcmber. He performed 
the latter part of this jouniey on .fbOt, havih'g Wen pbligod 
to leave his horse‘ bow worn Oat ;Wiitb,,fatig|ie and unable 
to proceed farther.. .■ .'''vV./- 

Having encountered alptbe InwrOrs pf the pa^ioy. season, 
and being worn dpwn by jj^digne, ^ 

ferent times, been seriously avd*^$ted> soon aflat; his 

arrival at K.ama3m> he Ml into a.sei^e^ aod j^ 
of sickness, by whi^ he was clc^j^y',COfldd^#>i’O 
of a month. His life Vas preserved ;by the hospitality and 
benevolence of Karfe Taura, a Neg^, :who Received hi^ 
into his hoosei and whose family *attended him witli fttc 
kindest solicitude. The same.excellent person, at the time 
of Park's last Mission into Africa, hearing that a white 
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iiMm nras travelling through the conntiy, whom he ima- 
gpined to be Park,, took a jomaieyof she days to meet him ; 
and joining the caravan at Bambakoo; was highly gratified 
by fibe eight of bis ftiend.* ^ 

There being still -a^ i^ce of five hundred miles to be 
traversed (the greater part of it through a desert) befort> 
Park oonld roach day tnendly country on the Gambia, Ik 
had no tdber. resource but to wait with pati< •nee l‘*r tb^ brst 
caravan of slaves that might travel tbe same track. No 
snch oppOrtnnity occurred till tb la^ < ei end of Ap^'il, 1 7i)7; 
wh^ a cofile, or caravan, set out fmia Kamalla under the 
direction of jSarfa Tanira, in who • house he had continued 
during his long residence of mere man seven months at 
that place* ^ 

The cofitebegab its progress westwards on the 17th of 
April, and <Hi the 4th of June r ached ine h.iuk ol the 
Gambia, after a journey of J hour and <lifiiculh>. 

which afi^Mrded Park the iu»>st opportunities of 

wttnhssing die miseries endured by a caravan of slaves in 
their transportation firoui the interior to the coast. Ou tlie 
.Iftth ^ the^ same month Park arrived a^^Pisauia, l‘'om 
whencMi he had net emt eighteen months before ; and was 
recldved fay l>r. Xiaidley (to use his.pwn expression) as one 
risen fiMipt the graVp^^^On the Idth of Jope be embarked 
in •a slave- ah^ bonlKl to America, which ^va Irivcn by 
i|KSs.ofi^eaftieP to .West ladies ; and with great 
ihAcalty^ arid under mrcnmstances of copsideraMc damper, 
iatd'liwe I^sland of Antigun. He sailed from thence on ihe 
SHth^of Koveatberi, mid after a short, but tempestuous 

'* Pee Joutnel, p. 1S7* 
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pamage, arrived at Falinoath oii of tibe following 

month, having been ah«Msnt 
seven months. 

Immediately on His landingi^O^ bf^^^^v *® 
anxious in the greatest degree al^t his fimd^^and friend 
of whom he had beard nothing for tivQ ;2feam. . He arpved 
in London before day-light on the jaoniing of, Chnsbnpui 
day, J797; and it being too eariy^an>^^honr^^^^^ to 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Dickson', he wandered for senne 
time about the streets in that quarter-of the ; town where 
his house was. Finding one of the enti^ces i|ktd the gpr- 
iiciis of I lie Britisli Museum accidentally openy Be went in 
and walked about there % some time. It happened that 
Mr. Dickson, who had the <jare of those gaidfns, went 
ttiere early that morning upon some tdding,busing.; W^hat 
711 list liav< hi. It his emotions on behbldij^ at that extra* 
oi'dinaiy timi and place, the vision.^imibit m . at 6rst 
lia%e appeared, of his long-lost frie|l^tt^^^]^ect of so 
uiati^ anxious redej^ions, and 'i^homhehad Iqhgnumliered' 
with the dead! 



Park's urrivel was hailed tVith a. aoit; by Ms 

friends of the African Asioi^tibn, and^hh aoas^deig^ 
the public at large. The nature and ol^^s of his mission^ 
his long absence, and his unex^t^d retain, exhited a very 
gener»^ interest; which was afte#ards up by tibO 

reports which pr^ vailed respectiifg thd'^discoyeriei^ he hu^ 
made. The Association, with that liberaK^ty which charad-. 
terised every part of their proceedings^ gave hinjT full per- 
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mission to publish his Travels for his own benefit; and it 
was speedily announced, that a complete narrative of the 
journey would be prepared by Park himself, and given to 
the public. But in the mean time, in order to gratify, in a 
certain degree, the curiosity which prevailed, an Abstract, 
of the Trayels, prepared from Park's own minutes, was 
draw'n up by Mr. Bryan Edwards, secretary of the African 
Association, and was printed and distribufed for the private 
use of the subscribers.* This Abstract, which was written 
with perspicuity and elegance, formed the princi[>al 
ground-work of the Book of Travels which was subse¬ 
quently published. 

To the Abstract or Narrative, thus circulated, was an¬ 
nexed an important Memoir by Major Rennell, consisting 
of geographical illustrations of Park’s Journey, which 
afterwards, by that gentleman's permission, formed a 
valuable append^e to the quarto edition of the Travels. 

After his return from Africa, Park remained for a con¬ 
siderable time stationary in London,.and was diligently 
employed in arranging tlie materials for his intended pub¬ 
lication. He had frequent occasion, also, to communicate 
on the subject of his discoveries with the'members of the 
African Association, especially with Mqjor Rennell and 
Mr. Edwards, whilst they were engaged in preparing the 
two Memoirs before alluded to. With 31 r. Edwards, in 
particular, he seems to have lived on terms of great friend¬ 
ship, and to have occasionally paid him visits at his 
country residence near Southampton. 

It was nearly about this time (the Spring of the year 
* Proceedings of African Association. Vol. 1, p. 827. 
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1798) that Government, having it in contemplation to 
procure a complete survey of New Hollami, made some 
application to Park, with a view of employing him upon 
that service. The* particulars of this transaction are not 
known to Park's family, nor is it now material to enquire ; 
since the proposal, whatever it might be, was declined. 
It was afterwards repeated, and again declined, during the 
follow’ing year. 

In June, 1798, he visited his mother, who still resjded 
at Fowlshiels, and his other retations in Scotland, and re¬ 
mained with them the whole of the summer and autumn. 
During all* this time henvas assiduously employ^in com¬ 
piling and artanging the •Account of his Travels. His 
materials tor this work are stated to have consisted of short 
notes or memoranda, written on sepamte pieces of paper, 
formiii'g an imperfect journal of his proceedings. Where 
these were wanting, -he supplied the deficiency from his 
memory.* 

His family repre.9ent him during this |)eriod as leading 
the life of a severe student, employed on his papers during 
the whole of the mornings, and allowing himself little or 
no recreation, excej^t a solitary evening walk on the banks 
.of the Yarrow. Occasionally, however, he would indulge 
himself in longer.excursions an^ng the wild and romantic 

• 

* EiKjuiry has been made fgr the notes here alluded to, with a view to the 
elucidation of several points c*onnected'whir this narraUve, but without success; 
it being stated by Mr. Dickson, that a number of loc^ papm were left at his 
house by Park, and remained tlicre for some time * but being considemi of no 
Use, were iiiulBid or destrf^ed} and tli«t none of them are now to be found, 
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sceneiy of that neighbourhood^ to which he was fondly 
and almost enthusi^tically attached.* 

He quitted FowMieh with great regret towards the 
latter end of 1798, when itwasnecessafy for him to return 
to London, to prepare for his intended p^^hlication. He 
carried back with him a great mass of papers, the produce 
of his summer*s labour ; and al^r his return to London, 
bestowed considerable pains in the correction and retrench¬ 
ment of his manuscript before it was sent to the press. It 
was finally published in the Spring of the year 1799. 

The applause with whieh this work was received, and 
the permanent reputation which it has obtained, are well 
known. TWo impressions were rapidly sold off; several 
other editions have since been called for; and it continues 
ev^ at the present time to be a popular and standard 
book. This disringnished success has been owing, not 
only to the interesting nature irf its subject, but in a cer¬ 
tain . degree also to the merits of the work as a com¬ 
position ; to the clearness of the descriptions, the natural 
and ea^ flow bf the narration, and the general elegance 
of the style; 

But the essential merit of this bpok,^ and that which 
has conferred a lasting distinction oh the name of its 
author^ consists in the authentic and important information 
which it contains. Considered in this point of view, it 

e 

* The sHuation of Fowlshiela (m the banhsof the Yarrow is said to be pictu¬ 
resque and striking. It is in the imiDediate ricinity of Bow-hill, a beautiful 
summer-resi^oce of the D&ke ^ Buecleugh i and at no great distance from 
the ruins of Newark Castle^ sad other scenes Mlebiated ia the Xo^ qf tAe Last 
Minstrel. ’ . 
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mast unquestionably be regarded as.the greatest accession 
to the general stock of geographical knowledge, which was 
ever yet made by any single traveller. The claim of Park 
to this distinction will be apparent from a short view of 
his principal discoveries. • 

Among the great variety of facts concerning the Interior 
of Africa not before known, or at least not ascertained, 
which the labours of Park have placed l^yond all doubt, 
the most interesting unquestionably are, those which relate 
to the existence of the great inland river^ the Niger, as a 
distinct and separate stream, and its course from West to 
East; affording a remarkable confirmation of what had 
been stated ^concerning this river by JSerodotus and the 
ancient writers ; but which was afterwards controverted 
by the geographers of the middle ages, who asserted (what, 
independently of direct evidence, seemed more probable) 
that the course of the river was from East to^West. This 
latter opinion had accordingly been followed by the greater 
part of the modems; with the exception indeed of some of 
the most distinguished geographers of later times, particu¬ 
larly, D’Aiiville and Major Rennell, who bad celled in 
question the doctrine then prevalent, and given s^ong 
reasons for Adhering to the ancient opinion. This how¬ 
ever at the time,of Park's journey, could be considered in 
no other light than as a leCsonable coi|jectare,.rill the fact 
was ascertained by the unexceptionable testimony of an 
eye-witness.* 

Another important circumstance respecting the Niger, 
previously unknown, but which was fully establiidied by 

* See Appendix, No. II. 
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Paiic, is the vast magnitude of that stream ; an extraordi'* 
nary fact, considering its situation and inland course, and 
which has ]ed,8s will hereafter be seen, to several interest-* 
ing conjectures respecting the coarse and the termination 
of that river. 

« 

In addition te these discoveries relative to tlie physical 
state of Africa, others were made by Park scarcely Jess 
important, in what may be termed its moral geography ; 
namely, the kind and amiable di$^YOsitiotis of the Negro 
inhabitants of the Interior, as contrasted with the intole¬ 


rance and brutal ferocity of the Moon?; the existence of 
great and ^mpulons cities in the heart of Africa ^ and the 
higher state of improvement and superior civilization of tlie 
inhabitants of the interior, on a comparison with the inha¬ 
bitants of the countries adjoining to the coast. 

To this it may be added, that the work in que-tion 
contains many interesting details not before known, con¬ 
cerning the face of the country, its soil and productions, as 
w’ell as the condition of the inhabitants ’; their principal 
occupations, and their manners and habits of life ; and the 
anecdotes which are interspersed, illustrative of the cha¬ 
racter and dispoBition of the Negro inhabitai^ts at a distance 
from the coast, and beyond the infli:ience of the Slave 
Trade, are in-the highest degree interes^rhg and affiecting.** 

The diffieulties and ddngers endured by tlie.author in 
traversing this unknown continent; nnd the rare union of 
prudence, temper and perseverance, with the greatest 
ardour and enterprise, svbich distingnished his conduct in 
the most trying situations, give an additional value to 


* *8^ e.'pecialiy tlic following passages in Park’s Travels, p. 82, 197/S36. 
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Park's narrative. la^this iin|M>rtant, but difficult, part of 
bis work be appears to have been peculiarly successful. 
His natural and unafiected Inunner of describing exertions 
andsuircrings which almost surpass the. fictions of romance, 
carries a feeling and conviction of truth to the mind of 
every reader, and excites deeper and more powerful emo¬ 
tions than have often been produced/ even by woiks of 
imagination. 

It is painful, after bestowing this well-merited praise, 
to be under tfie necessity of advertingto two circumstances 
unfavourable to Park’s memory, connected with the history 
of this publication. Tliese are, 1st. an opiifion which 
has prevailed, that Park was a sopjwjrter of the cause of 
Slavery, and an enemy to the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade ; and 2dly. a report, equally current, that the 
Travels, of which he was the professed author, were com¬ 
posed not by Park himself, but in a very considerable 
degree, by Mr. Bryan Edwards.—^Topics, thus personal and 
invidious, the writtir of ttiis Memoir'would naturally wish to 
decline ; but they are too intimately connected with the 
principal occurrences of Park's life to admit of being passed 
over without particular enquiry and examination. For this 
purpose, it will be necessary to trace, more distinctly than 
has hitherto been done, the connection between Park and 
Mr. Bryan Edn^rtls ; which was a prineqial cause of the 
reports above alluded to. 

Mr, EdWartls was an intelligent and respectable man, 
of no inconsiderable literary attainments, and known as 
the author of the Histort/ of the British Colonies in tite 
West Indies. Being possessed of property in Jamaica, 
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be resided there many years as a planter; during lyliicli 
time he was an eloquent and leading member of the House 
of Assembly, or Provincial Legislatnre of that island. 
Some time about the year 1794, when the question of the 
Slave Trade had for. several years engaged the attention of 
the Biitisb parliament and public, be quitted the West 
Indies and came to England, where he fixed his residence 
for'the remainder of his life. He shortly afterwards ob¬ 
tained a seat in the House of Commons, where he esta- 
blished a character as a mmi of business, and came forward 
on every occasion as the advocate of the planters, and the 
supporter 6f what are called tlie West India interests. In 
all debates upon questions conneqted with the Slave Trade 
he took an active part; and during the whole of his par¬ 
liamentary career was a leading and systematic opponent 
of the Abolition. 

As secretary qf the African Association, Mr. Edwards 
had cpnsftuit intercourse and communication with Park 
from the time when the latter fiixt arrived from Africa; 
and -^must immediately have seen the advantage to be 
gained for the Slave Trade by a skilful use of t‘he influence 
which this situation gave him. His first dtgect must na¬ 
turally have been, to gain the services of Park in the direct 
support of the Slave Trade: or, if tbi^ should be found 
impracticable, he might at least hope to secure his neu¬ 
trality, and prevent him from Joining the ranks of his 
opponents. It is not meant to be insinuated that Mr. 
Edwards exerted foay influence wliich was manifestly 
undue and improper, or that be was disposed to go greater 
lengths than any ofitiqr man of a warm and sanguine 
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temper, in support of a cause in which he was deeply 
embarked, and of the importance of which he felt the 
strongest conviction, llie sentiments and conduct here 
imputed to him, arose naturally out of the situation in which 
he was placed ; and he probably did no more than would 
have been done under similar circumstances; by any par- 
tizan of the Abolition, equally able and zealous. 

A previous knowledge of these particulars is necessary 
for enabling the reader to form a judgment upon the two 
points connected with the publication of Park's Travels, 
which were before alluded to. With respect to the first of 
these questions, namely, that relative to Park's'sentiments 
on the subject of the Abolition, the writer of this narrative, 
in consequence of information he has obtained from some 
of Park’s nearest relations, is enabled to state with great 
confillence, that Park uniformly expressed a great abhor¬ 
rence of Slavery and the Slave Trade, whenever^ these sub¬ 
jects occurred in conversation. But the same persons 
farther represent, *that he considered the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade as a measure of state policy; for which reason 
he thought it would be improper for him, in any woiic he 
might give to thp 4 >ublic, to interp<Mse his private opinion 
relative to a question of such importance, and which was 
then under the oonsideration of the Legislature^ 

Whatever may be thought of the correctness of this 
opinion, it is necessary to observe that the rule which he 
thus prescribed for his own conduct, was not strictly ad¬ 
hered to ; or rather, that the systhm of neutrality which 
he professed, had, in a certain degree, the efiect of a de¬ 
claration of opinion. From the time of the publicatioi) of 
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PUrWs Travels, his name was eon^ntly mentioned in the 
list of persons conversant wHh Atirica, who were not friendly 
to the Abolition ; and his anlhoiii^ was always appealed 
to with some triumph by the advocates of the Slave Trade: 
and. this, apparently, with good reason. For, although 
the author avowedly abstained from giving an explicit 
opinion as to the effects of that traffic, yet.the general tone 
of his work apprared to leave no.-doubt with regard to his 
real sentimeids ; and indeed the silence of so intelligent a 
traveller relative to a subject which must necessarily have 
engaged so much of liis attention, was in itself a sufficient 
proof, of a‘bias existing in the mind of the writer, unfa¬ 
vourable to the Abolition. For to what other cause could 
it be attributed, that the Slave Trade was never once men¬ 
tioned in Park’s book as having the smallest share in 
promoting the bm*barism and internal disorders oi the 
African Continent ? Or, that in his pathetic description of 
the miseries endured by the caravan of slaves which the 
author accompanied from Kamalia to the Oanibia (a jour¬ 
ney of five hundred miles), not the slightest allusion was 
made to the obvious and immediate cause of these sufier- 
ings, the demand for slaves on the coast must furtlier 

be recollected, that the Slave Trade, at the time when 
Park wrote, had engaged universal attention, and was 
become tbe'sufcject of much controversy and public discus¬ 
sion ; yet this topic, of so much interest and importance, 
occurs only once iti the €K»nrse of these Trawls; gnd is 
then hastily dismissed with a slight and unmeaning ob- 
servation.* 

• ,Ttie passage here particularly alluded to, is so extraordioaiv, »i»4 afTords 
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It is a remarkable circumstance, that while the sup> 
posed opinions of Park have always been appealed to by 
the advocates of the Slave Trade, h\s facta have ats con¬ 
stantly been relied on by their opponents; and that in the 
various discussions which have taken place upon tliat 


such an illustration of the influence under which this work was composed, that it 
deserves to be transcribed. After a description of the state of slavery in Africa, 
which the author represents as a sort of necessary evil, deeply rooted in the habits 
and manners of that’eountry fbut without in the least alluding to the great aggrava¬ 
tion of the evil arising from the £ur<^>eau Slave Trade), tl>e author concludes his 
remarks as follows: “ Such are the general outlines of that syrtem of slavery 
which previrils in Africa ; and it is evident, from its nature and<extcut, that it 
“ is a system of np modern date. It probably had its origin in the remote ages 
of antiquity, before the Mahomedans explored a passage across the Des«rt. 
How far it is maintained and supported by the Slave Traffic which, for two 
“ hundred yeans, the nations of Europe luive carried on with the natives at the 
coa$t,*it is neither within my prorince, nor in my power', to explain. If my 
** sentiments should be required concerning the effect which a discontinuance 
of that commerce would produce on the manners of the natives, I should have 
" no hesitation in observing, that in the present unenlightened state of their' 
minds, my opinion is, the effect would neither Ire so extensive nor beneficial as 
** many wise and worthy persona fondly expect.” (Park’s Travefo, p. 397.) 

On reading this passage, it is impossible not to be struck both with the opinkm 
itself and the manner en which it is expressed. The proposition, lUeraily takep^ 
is a mere truism,, undeifiahly just, but of no practical value or importance. For, 
who dpubts that the probable good effects of the Ahedhion may have been over¬ 
rated by men of warm ^nd sanguine l)enevolenee i Or, Who would assert, that 
such exaggeratUma ought to have any weight in argument, except as inducements 
to greater caution and deliberation ?—But, the evident intention of the passage 
is, to convey a aoeaning beyond what ** meets the ear”; to produce an impression 
on the reader, iadependent of any proofs or principles by which bis (quoion 
ought to be governed ; and to insinuate, what it is not thought proper to assert, 
that the zeal manifested in favour of the Abolition ofiginaled sedely in Igooraaoe ^ 
and enthusiasm. 
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subject since this work Las appeared, the principal illiis<' 
tratioiis of the arguments in favour of the Abolition, have 
always been derived from the statements contained in 
Park’s Travels. This circumstance deserves particular 
attention, considering the evident bias under which the 
work was coiii|>osed ; and affords a strong presumption of 
the truth and fidelity of the narrative.* 

The fair result of the foregoing enquiry, relative to Park’s 
opinions with regard to the Abolition, appears to be shortly 
this ; that he was at no time the friend or deliberate advo¬ 
cate of the Slave Trade ; but that, his respect and defe¬ 
rence for ‘Mr. Edwards led him. In a certain degree, to 
sacrifice bis own opinions and feelings upon that subject; 
and that he became, perhaps almost unconsciously, the 
supporter of a cause of which he disapproved. That he 
should have been under any temptation to suppress or 
soften any important opinion, or to deviate in any res[)ect 
from that ingenuousness and g^od faith which naturally 
belonged to his character,, is a circumsiance which cannot 
be sufficiently lamented. But if there are any who feel 
disposed to pass a very severe censure upon Park’s con¬ 
duct, let his situation at the time when ^he was preparing 
his Travels for the press, be ffiirly considered. He was 
then a yo^ng man, inexperienced in literary composition, 

t 

• For an enumeration of the various facts contained in Park s Travels, tvhiclr 
are relied on as favourable to the cause of the Abolition, accompanied by tlie 
proper references, see iimcise atatemeni of the queation regarding the Abo-^ 
lition of the Slave Trade, Sd Ed. 180<l, p. 99-106. A work, containing the 
^ most complete summary of the arguments upon this great subject, which has 
yet appeared. 
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and in a great measure dependent, as to the prospects of 
his future life, upon the success of his intended publication. 
His friend and adviser, Mr. Edwards, was a man of letters 
and of the world, who held a distinguished place in society, 
and was, Ijesides, a leading member of, the African Asso¬ 
ciation, to which Park owed every thing, and with which 
his fate and fortunes were still intimately connected. Tt is 
dithcnlt to estimate the degree of authority which a person 
possessing these advantages, and of a strong and deeisive 
character, must necessarily have had over the mind of a 
young man in the situation which has now been described. 
Suggestions coming from suqji a quarter, mustliave been 
almost equivalent to command.s; and instead of aniinad* 
verting very severely on the extent of Park’s compliances,, 
we ought perhaps rather to be surprised, that more was 
not yielded to an influence which must liave been nearly 
unlimited. 

Before we dismiss this subject, it may be proper to add| 
that some time subsequent to the publication of his Tra¬ 
vels, Park appeared to be fully sensible that the manner 
in which he had treated the question of the Slave Trade, 
was liable to sor^io objections; and evidence now exists, 
that upon some occasions when his authority had been ap¬ 
pealed to as being favourable to that sy.stem, he. expressed 
his regret that an improper stress had been laid upon cer¬ 
tain passages in bis I’ravels, and that a meaning bad been 
attributed to them, ivliicli it w'as not juteiided that tli^y 
sliould hear. 

It remains to be enquired, wlietber there is any just 
foamlatiun for the opinion which has prevailed with regard , 
to the degree of assistance given by Mr. Edwards in the • 
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actual composition of Park’s work; ais to which very few 
remarks will be necessary. The intimate connection of 
Mr. Edwards with Park, the interest which he took 
in the success of his publication, and the influence which 
he appears to have exerted with respect to* its contents, 
make it quite evident, that he must have seen, and been 
consulted upon, every part of the work; and there can be 
no question but that he, at least, revised and corrected the 
whole manuscript before it wais sent to the press. It was 
avowed by Park himself, that as occasion ofl^ered, he had 
incorporated into difl^ent parts of his work, by permission 
of Mr. Edwards, the whole the narrative prepared by 
the latter for the use of the Association.* A person accus> 
tomed to literary composition, and confident of his own 
powers, would hardly have chosen to avail himself of this 
assistance; whiidi would be attended only with a slight 
saving of labour, and might probably have the unpleasant 
effect of a mixture of dififerent styles. No such disadvan» 
tage, k may be observed, has in fact resulted from the 
course pursued in the present instance. No inequalities are 
apparent in Park’s narrative; nor are the passages which 
have been inserted from Mr. Edwards’s^M^moir, to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of the work. The style is through¬ 
out uniform, and bears all the marks of practised pen. 
Generally speaking indeed, it is more simple, and conse¬ 
quently more pleasing, than that of B^r. Edwards’s avowed 
composi tion s.llut^j^ notwithstanding its general merits, it 
is altogether perhaps tm much laboured ; and in particular 
passages, betrays too much of the art of a professed wTiter.4- 

** Park’s Travels. Preface, p. ix. 

t It would be easy, but invidious, to produce passages Rom Park’s work 
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From these observations, combined with the several 

tacts before stated, it seems clearly to follow, that Mr. 

Edwards had a large share in Park’s work ; and, without 

attempting to ascertain in what degree he assisted in the 

composition, it may safely be affirmed that the assistance 

afforded was considerable and important.* 

It would be a subject of sincere regret to the author of 

this biographical sketch, if he thought that this opinion 

(which he does not feel himself at liberty to suppress;) was 

likely to detract in any material degree from Park’s well- 

earned reputation. But he is satisfied that there is no just 

cause for such an apprehension. It is unquestionably 

• 

more or less marked witli some of the characteristics of Mr. Edwards's st\ Ic, and, 
in particular, with that tendency to ambitioiis ornament, which is so conspicuous 
in many parts of the History of the West Indies.’^The following- extract from 
Park’s chapter on the state of Slavery in Africa, may be sufficient. ** In a court* 
" try divided into a thousand petty states, mostly independent, and jealous of 
each other, where every freeman is accustomed to arms, and fond of military 
“ achievements ; where ^he youth who has pr 89 tised the bow and spear from his 
infancy, longs for nothing so much as an opportunity to display his valour, it 
** is natural to imagine, that wars frequently originate from very frivolous pro* 
« vocation. When one nation is ^re powerful than another, a pretext k 
seldom wanting fc^ commencing hostilitcs. Titus, the war between Kajaaga 
“ and Kasson occasioned by the detention of a fugitive slave:—that between 

“ Bambarra and Kaarta by the loss of a few cattle. Other cases of the same 
nature perpetually Isccur, in which the folly or mad ambition of their 
“ princes and the zeal of their religiotts eutlmsiasts givefttU ^employment for 
“ the srythe of desolation,’^ Park’s Travels, p, 290.)'*--On reading this passage, 
and the chapter from which it is taken, it may deserve to be remarked, (with 
reference to former observations as to the hiiis tHider which Park’s work wa^ 
written) that in enumerating the causes of the wars which desolate Africa, the 
Slave Trade is never once mentioned. 

* See Appxndix. No. III. 
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most desirable, that the adventures and discoveries of dis-< 
tingoished travellers should be given to the public, as far 
as circumstances will permit, in the language of the par¬ 
ties themselves; and there is no judicious reader, who 
would hot decidedly prefer the simple, but authentic, nar¬ 
rative of an eye-witness, to any account of the same tmiis- 
actions from a difterent hand, however superior in literary 
merit. But the custom of employing professional writers 
upon (Similar occasions, has become so frequent, that the 
resorting to such assistance in any particular instance can 
no longer be considered as a just subject of animadversion; 
and, in forming our judgment upon books of voyages and 
travels (in which this practice is' most eominoii), we must 
in general rest satisfied, if we can obtain a reasonable 
assurance, that the compiler has made a correct and proper 
use of his materials. That tliis duty has been faitlifiiliy 
and conscientiously performed in the case of Park’s Tra¬ 
vels,- there is not the slightest reason to doubt. The 
authenticity of the work is apparent, not only, as has been 
already stated, from the internal evitlence of many parts 
of the narrative, but from the known character of Park, as 
well as of Mr. Edwards, his associate ; wW (there is every 
reason to believe) was a man of honour and veracity, an<l 
incapable of concealing or wilfully misr^tpreseiiting any 
important fact or circumstance. 

"It must further be recollected, that the essential merit 
of works of this description, consists in the authenticity 
and importance of the iiiformation they contain ; compared 
with which, the beauties of style and composition are oidy 
of secondary and very inferior importance. The literary 
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character of Park forms a small part of his general repu¬ 
tation. This must always rest upon grounds altogether 
independent of the merits of his work as a composition ; 
and whatever may be hereafter thought of his claims to 
distinction us a writer, his fume as a. geographical disco¬ 
verer, an explorer of unknown countries, and a man of 
courage and capacity in the most arduous and trying 
situations, must ever remain undiminished. 


After the publication of his Travels, Park*began to 
think of settling himself in life. During his last residence 
in Scotland in the Summer and Autumn of 1798, he had 
formed a matrimonial engagement with the eldest daughter 
of Mr; Anderson of Selkirk, with whom he had served his 
apprenticeship. He.returned therefore to Scotland in the 
Summer of 1799, and was married on the 2d of August in, 
that year. This union, which connected him still more 
closely with a family with which he had long lived in 
friendship, contributed in a high degree to his future com¬ 
fort and happiirt ss. 

For more than two years after his marriage, he resided 
with his mother and one of his brothers, who lived toge¬ 
ther and carried on the farm at Fowlshiels. Tlie reason 
of his continuing there so long a time does not very dis¬ 
tinctly appear, nor is any thing particular related as to the 
manner in which he employed himself during this period. 
The profits of bis publication, and the liberal compensa¬ 
tion which he had received from the African Association 
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for the services rendered to them, had placed him, for the 
present, in easy circumstances: and he remained for a long 
time altogether doubtful and unsettled as to his future plan 
of life. Daring part of the year 17(^ he appears to have 
been engaged in a negociation with government (which 
finally proved unsucc^sful) relative to some public appoint¬ 
ment in the colony of New South Wales. At another time 
he bad partly determined to look oat> for a fiirm: and at 
last came, somewhat reluctantly, to the determination of 
practising his profession, to which he was perhaps at no 
time much attached, and which was now become more 
iiksoine from disuse. 

The uncertainty in the state of his aifairs during this 
period was much enclosed by the hope, which he constantly 
entertained, of being sent out on another expedition, either 
by the African Association €>r by €rovemment. This clearly 
appears from a tetter which he wrote,.to Sir Joseph Banks, 
dated dlst of July, 1800; in which, lie alludes to the late 
capture of Goree, whtdh he considers as introductory to 
opening a communication with die .Interior of Africa; 
and after entering into some details relative to that subject, 
he proceeds as follows: ** If such are the views of Govern- 
** ment, 1 hope that my exertions in some stdtion or other, 

may be of use to my country. 1 have not as yet found 
** any situation in which I could practise to advantage as 
** a surgeon ; and unless some of my ftiends interest them- 
** selves in my behalf I must wait patiently, until the 
« cloud which hangs over my future prospects is dispelled.'^ 

An opportuni^ for medical practice, which was thought 
sufficiently promising, having offered itself at Peebles, he 
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went to reside at that town in the month of October, 1801, 
and betook himself in good earnest to the exercise oi’ his 
profession. Within no great length' of time he acquired a 
good share of the business of the place and its neighbour¬ 
hood ; but this, being very limited, his.profits were at no 
time considerable. He was however very tiilly employed ; 
for he w'as greatly distinguished by the kindness which he 
shewed towards the poor, and by that disinterested attention 
to the lower classes, which is one of the great virtues of the 
medical profession. ^ 

Under these circumstances, it cannot be thought sur¬ 
prising that he was dissatisfied with his situation, and 
looked anxiously forward .to some other establishment. 
His former habits of life had indeed in a great measure 
di.squalified him for his present humble occupations. The 
situation of a country practitioner in Scotland, attended 
with great anxiety and bodily fatigue, and leading to no 
distinction or much personal advantage, was little calcu¬ 
lated to gratify a man, whose mind was full of ambitiou.s 
views, and of adventurous and romantic undertakings. His 
journies to visft distant patients—his long and solitary rides 
over cold and lonely heaths’* and *Vg1ooiny hills assailed 
by the wintry* tern pest,** seem to have produced in him 
feelings of disgust and impatience, which he had perhaps 
rarely experienced in the deserts of Africa. Hj^ strong 
sense of the irksomeness of this way of life broke out from 
him upon many occasions ; especially, when previously to 
his undertaking his second African anission, one of his 
nearest relations expostulated with him on the imprudence 
of again exposing himself to dangers which he had so veiy 

VOL. JI. f 
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narrowly escaped, and perhaps even to new and still greater 
ones ; he calmly replied, that a few ingloiioiis winters of 
country practice at Peebles was a risk as great, and would 
tend as efiectually to shorten life, as the journey which he 
was about to undertake. 

It might have been expected, that a person who had 
been so much accustmned to literary and scientific society, 
and who had lately been in some degree admitted into the 
fashionable circles of the metropolis, in which he had be¬ 
come an object of much interest and attention, would have 
felt great repugnance to the solitude and obscurity of a 
small market town. But this docs not appear to have 
been the case. Cleneral society, for which indeed he was 
not particularly suited, was not much to his taste ; and 
daring every period of his life, he always looked forward 
to a state of complete retirement and seclusion in the coun¬ 
try, as the object and end of all his labours. He had great 
enjoyment however in his own- domestic circle, and in the 
society of select friends; and bis residence at Peebles was, 
in this respect, highly fortunate for him, since it was the 
occasion of his becoming acquainted with two distinguished 
residents in that neighbourhood ; Colonel John Murray of 
Kringaltie, a veiy respectable old officer, then retired from 
the service, and Dr. Adam Ferguson ; with both of whom 
he iiecame intimate, and passed much of his time. The 
latter of these, then residing at Hallyards in Tweedsdale, 
is the well-known author of the Essay on Ciml Society^ 
and HiHory of tfte Homan Republic^ and was fornierly 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh; wliere, dur¬ 
ing many years, he was one of that distinguished literary 
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circle, of which Hame, Smith, Black, and Robertson, were 
the principal ornaments. At tlie venerable age of ninet}'- 
one, he ia still livifiig, the last survivor of that illustrions 
society. 

The friendship of a man thus interesting and distin¬ 
guished, was highly honourable to Park, who was duly sen¬ 
sible of its value. Nor was this instance singular. Tlie 
papers transmitted by his family speak of other testimonies 
of respect, which, sulisequently to Park's return to Scot|and 
in 1799, he received from various distinguished individuals 
of his own country*; and they mention, in particular, that 
he was very highly gratified by some personal attentions 
which he received about* this time from . Mr. Dugald 
Stewart. 

In the midst of these occupations Park's thoughts were 
still turned upon Africa. Soon after the signature of the 
Preliini nary Articles of Peace with FrancCj in October, 1801, 
he received a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, acquainting 
him, “ tliat in consequence of the Peace;, the Association 
would certainly revive their project of sending a mission 
** to Africa; in order to penetrate to, and navigate, the 
“ Niger; and hA a^ded, that in case Government should 
“ enter info tfieplan,Parkwould certainly be recommended 
as the person proper to be employed for carrying it into 
execution." But the business remained for wconsider- 
able time in suspense ;* nor did any specie proposal follow 
this coiiimnnication till the autufnn of the year 1803; 
when he received a letter addressed to film from the Office 
of the Colonial Secretary of State, desiring his attendance 
without delay. On hif? arrival in London he had an inter- 
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view with the present Earl of Buckinghamshire, then Lord 
Hobart, and Secretary of State f<w the Colonial depart¬ 
ment, who acquainted him with the nature of an expedi¬ 
tion to Africa, which was about to take place, and in which 
it was proposed, that Park should bear a. principal part. 
To this offer he declined giving an immediate answer, 
requesting a short time to deliberate and consult with his 
friends. He returned home for this purpose about ten 
day^ afterwards. 

On his return to Scotland he formally consulted a few of 
his friends; but, in his own mind, the poi *1 was already 
decided. ‘ Prom the lime of his nitervi-w with Lord Ho¬ 
bart, his deteriitiiiation was in fact taken. His inuigination 
had been indnlging itself for some years past upon tin 
visions of discoveries which he was destined to inui..t; in (In* 
Interior of Africa; and the object of his ambition wus n»»w 
within his grasp. He h.;.,tiiy announred to llobai/ 
his acceptance of the propo.sai; eiiiploye<! a f*nv days in 
settling his affairs and taking lea .)ff;;s n it juls , and b n 
Scotland in December, 18021, with ihe x’oniident expecta¬ 
tion of embarking in a very short time for‘♦he coast of 
Africa. But many delays were yet to take place previ¬ 
ously to his final departure.] 

The principal details of the intended expedition had 
been fully considered, and in a great measure arranged, in 
the Colonial depmtment, before the application was made 
to Park ; and he had therefore flattered himself that tlie 
business was in a'state of considerable forwardness. But 
on bis arrival in London, he was much disappointed to 
find that the sailing of the expedition had been post- 
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poned; and it was not till after two montha that his depar¬ 
ture was finally appointed fiw the end of February, 1804. 
But, unfortunately, when this period arrived, the appre¬ 
hension of important political changes, which eventually 
took place by the resignation of Mr. Addington a short 
time afterwards, caused some embarrassment in the mea¬ 
sures and proceedings of the Administration. After all was 
ready at Portsmouth for the embarkation, and part of the 
troops destined for the service were actually on board, the 
expedition was suddenly countermanded; and the question, 
whether it should fiiudly proceed to Africa or not, w^as 
reserved lor the decision of Lord Oamden, who shortly 
afterwards sifcceeded to Lord Hobart in the Colonial de- 

partjijfciit. 

In consequence of this change. Park was intbrmed at 
tin thdonial Oftioe, that the expedition could not possibly 
‘ail before Sepn •nber ; and it was suggested to him by 
«ioiue person in authority, that lie might employ the interval' 
with great advi-.J-ige ir. improving-himself in the practice 
of taking astroiuunica! observations, ard in acquiring some 
knowledge of tiie Arabic language. He was at the same 
time informed, ithat any reasonable expence which he 
iniglit incur hi acquiring this instruction would be reim- 
burs«<l to him by Government. In consequence of this 
intimation, he engaged a native of Mogadore, learned Sidi 
Omback Boubi, then residing in London, who had served 
as the interpreter of Elphi Bey, (the ainbassadcu’ of the 
Mamelukes from Cairo) to accompany him to Scotland, 
for the purpose of instructing him in Arabic. They im¬ 
mediately left London together, and arrived early in March 
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at Peebles; where Park continued to reside together with 
his African instructor, till about the middle of May. He 
then finally quitted his house at Peebles, and took his 
family to the farm at Fowlshiels, where he quietly waited 
the expected summons of the Secretary of State. During 
all this time he employed himself with great diligence in 
acquiring a familiar use of astronomical instruments, and 
in the study of the Arabic language, in which he became 
a tolerable proficient. 

Early in September he received a letter from the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonial department, desiring him 
to set off without delay for London, and to present him¬ 
self on his arrival at the Colonial Office. He accordingly 
lost no time in settling his afiairs; and taking an afiec- 
tionate leave of his family, wife, and children, quitter! 
Fowlshields, and arrived in London towards the latter end 
of September, 1804. 

In the course of Park’s communications with the Colo¬ 
nial Office, Lord Camden had intimated a desire to Ire fur¬ 
nished with a written statement of Park’s opinions, both 
as to the plan of the expedition, and the particular objects 
towards which he conceived that his attention ought to be 
chiefly dir^ted daring the intended journey. In compliance 
with this request, he had, during his leisure in the coun¬ 
try, drawn up a M^otr upon these subjects, which lie 
presented at the Colonial Office within a few days after his 
arrival in London. Astbiapaper formed die groundwork 
of the official instructions which were afterwards given to 
Park, and is in other respects interesting and important, 
it is here inserted at length. 
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Memoir delivered hy Muncio Park, lE»q. to JLord Camden, 
on the Ath of October, 1804. 

** A particular account—1st. of the objects to which Mr. 
Park's attention will be chiefly directed in his journey to 
the Interior of Africa: 2dly. of the means necessary for 
accomplishing that journey ; and 3dly. of the manner in 
which he proposes to carry the plans of Government into 

f 

execution. 

** The objects wliieh Mr. Park would constantly keep 
in view are, the extension of British Commeroe, and the 
enlargement 'of ottr Geographical Knowledge. 

“ III directing his enquiries with respect to commerce, 
he would propose to himself the following subjects as wor¬ 
thy of particular investigation. 

1st. ** The route Jc»y which merchandize could be most 
ersily transported to the Niger. This would be accom¬ 
plished by attending to the nature of the country, whether 
wooiled or open, having water or not, lieing abundant in 
provisions, cflr otherwise, and whether capable of furnishing 
the necessary bi^asis of burden. 

“ 3dly. The saTety or danger of that route. This, by 
considering the general character of the natives, their go¬ 
vernment, &c.; the jealousies that European )nerchants 
would be likely to excite, and the guard that would be 
necessary for the protection of the caravan. 

“ 3dly. The return of merchandize. This by making out 
lists of such articles as are produced in each district, and 
of such as are imported from the neighbouring kingdoms. 
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4thly. The value of merchandize. This could only he 
done by comparing the articles with each other; with gold 
as a standard, and with European articles in exchange. 

“ 5thly. Profits of trade. This could be ascertained by 
bartering one African article for another; ,an European 
article for an African, or an African or European article 
for gold. 

“ 6thly. The extent to which such a commerce might 
be carried. This, by a careful and cautious comparison of 
the above, connected with habits of industry in the natives. 

“ Mr. Park would likewise turn his attention to the 
general fertility of the country, whether any part of it might 
be useful to Britain forcolonizaticuii and whether any objects 
of Natural History, with which the natives are at present 
unacquainted, might be useful to Britain as a commercial 
nation. 

“ Mr. Park would propose to himself the following sub¬ 
jects in conducting bis geographical researches. 

1st. To ascertain the correct latitude and longitude of 
the different places he visits in going to the Niger. 

** 2dly. To ascertain, if possible, the termination of that 
river. , 

ddly. To make as accurate a survey of the river as his 
situation and circumstances will admit of. 

** 4thly.' To give a description of the difierent kingdoms 
on or near the banks of the river, with an account of the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants. 
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“ Means necessary for accomplishing the journey. 
30 European soldiers. 

6 European carpenters. 

16 or 20<5oree Negroes, most of them artificers. 


50 Asses, 

6 Horses or mules, 


to be purchased at St. Jago. 


“ Articles of dress, ^c.for the soldiers and N'egt'os, ex- 
elusive of their common clothing* 

Each Man, 

1 Miisquito veil. 

1 Hat with a broad brim. 

• • 

2 Flannel .under vests with sleeves. 

2 Pair of Mosquito trow'sers. 

1 Pair of long leather gaiters. 

1 Additional pair of shoes. 

1 Great coat for sleeping, similar to what is worn by 
the cavalry. 

Knapsack and canteen for travelling. 

Arms and Ammumtion. 

G Rifle pieces. 

8 or ten blunderbusses. 

. * . • Each Man, 

1 Gun and bayonet. 

1 Pair of pistohi, and belt. 

1. Cartridge bos: and belt. 

Ball cartridges. 

Pistol ditto. 

Flints. 

Gunpowder. 

Small shot of diflerent sizes. 

VOL. II. g 
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“ Articles necessary for equipping the asses. 

100 Strong sacking bags. 

50 Canvass saddles. 

Girths, buckles, halters. 

6 Saddles and bridles for horses. 

Articles necessary for building and rigging tmo boats 
on the Niger of the following dimensionsj viz. 

40vFeet keel—8 feet beam, 
to draw 2^ feet water. 

Carpenters tools, including hatchets and long saws. 

Iron work and nails. 

Pitch and oakum. 

Cordage rigging, and sails. 

2 Boat compasses. 

2 Spying-glasses for day or night. 

2 Small union flags. 

6 Dark lanterns. 

2 Tons of Carolina rice. 

Cooking utensils. 

Medicines and instruments. 

** lAst of Merchandize for purchasing jh’ovisions and, 
making the necessary presents to the JKings oflVoolli, 
Sondouy Kajaagtti FooladoOf Fambarra, and the Kings 


of the Interior. * Yards. 

Best blue India bafts - - - 150 

White ditto - * - - 50 

Scarlet cloth - . » - _ 200 

Blue ditto - - * - - 50 
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Green ditto - - - - 

Yellow ditto - - " . ” 

Scarlet Salisbuiy flannel, red night caps, &c. 

Amber - - 

Coral - * - - - ■ 

Mock coral - 

White garnets ^ 

Red garnets § 

Red beads 
Black points 
Piccadoes 

Gold beads 1 

• I 

Small black beads 
White ditto 
Yellow ditto 

5 Double-barrelled guns. 

6 Pairs of ditto jnstols. 

5 Swords with belts. 

Small mirrors. 

Knives. 

Scissors. 

Spectacle.s, 

• Dollars. 




20 

10 

£150 

60 

60 

50 

60 

60 


A brief account of the manner in which Mr. Park proposes 
to earn/ the planS of Gocermnent into execution. 

“ Mr.- Park would touch at St. Jagp, in order to pur¬ 
chase the asses and mules, and a sutficieiit quantity of corn 
to maintain them during the voyage to Goree and up the 
Gambia. At Goree he proposes receiving on board the 
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soldiers and Negroes formerly mentioned, and ivonld then 
proceed to Fattatenda, five hundred miles up the Gambia; 
where, having first obtained permission from the King of 
Woolli, he would disembark wilh the troops, asses, &c. 
After having allowed time for refreshment,' and the neces¬ 
sary arrangements being made, he would then proceed 
on his journey to the Niger. Tlie route he intends pursuing 
would lead him through the kingdoms of Bondou, Kajaaga, 
Fooladoo, and Bambarra, 

** In conducting an expedition of this nature through 
such an extent of country, Mr. Park is sensible that 
difiiculties will unavoidably occur*; but he will be careful 
to use conciliatory measures cm every occasion. He'will 
state to the nathe princes the good understanding that 
has always subsisted between them and the English, and 
will invariably declare that hispresent journey is undertaken 
solely for the extension of commerce abd promotion of their 
mutual interests. 

“ On his arrival at the Niger his attention will be first 
directed to gain the friendship of the King pf Bambarra. 
For this purpose lie will send one of the Bambarra Booties 
forward to Sego with a sinaM present. This man will inform 
Mansoiig of our arrival in his kingdom, and that it is our 
intention ,to come down to Sego vrith presents to him, as 
soon as h^ has given us permission, and we have provided 
the necessary means of conveying ourselves thither. 

** In the mean time we must use every possible exertion 
to construct the two boats before mentioned with the 
utmost possible despatch. When the boats are completed, 
and every thing is ready for embarking, Mr. Park would 
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dispose of the beasts of burthen; giving some away in 
presents, and witli the others purchasing provisions. If 
the King of Bambarra’s answer is favourable, he would 
proceed immediately to Scgo, and having delivered the 
presents, solicit Mansong’s protection as far as Jinnie. 
Here Mr. Park’s personal knowledge of the course of the 
Niger ends. 

“ Proceeding farther, Mr. Park proposes to survey the 
lake Dibbie, coasting along its southern shore. He would 
then proceed down the river by Jimbala and Kabra (the 
port of Tombuctoo), through the kingdoms of Houssa, 
Nytle,and*Kashna, &c.'to the kingdom oiWanffara, being 
a direct distdnce of aboutone thousand four hundred miles 
from the place of embarkation. 

If tlie river should unfortunately end here, Mr. Park 
would feel his situation extremely critical; he would how¬ 
ever be guided by, his distance from the coast, by the 
character of the-surrounding nations, and by the existing 
circumstances of his situation. 

“ To return by the Niger to tlie westward he apprehends 
would be impossible; to proceed to the northward et^ually 
so ; and to travel through Abyssinia extremely dangerous. 
The fonly reuiaining route that holds out any hopes of 
success, is that towards the Sight of Guinea. If the river 
should take a southerly direction, Mr. Park wogld consider 
it us his duty to follow it to its termination; and if it 
should happily prove to be the river Congo, would there 
embark with the troops and Negi’oes on board a slave 
vessel, and return to England from St. Helena, or by way 
of the West Indies. 
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The following considerations have induced Mr. Park 
to think that the Congo will be found to be the termination 
of the Niger. 

** 1st. The total ignorance of all the inhabitants of 
North Africa respecting the termination of that river. If 
the Niger ended any where in North Africa, it is difficult to 
conceive how the inhabitants should be so totally ignorant 
of it; and why they should so generally describe it as 
running to the Nile, to the end of the world, and in fact to 
a country with which they are unacquainted. 

“ 2dly. In Mr. Homeman's Journal the Niger is de¬ 
scribed as dowing eastwards into Bornou, whefe it takes 
the name of Zad. The breadth ‘of the Zad was given him 
for one mile, and he was told that it flowed towards the 
Egyptian Nile, through the land of the Heathens.* The 
course here given is directly towards the Congo. Zad is 
the name of the Congo at its mouth, and it is the name of 
the Congo for at least six hundred and fifty miles inland. 

** 3dly. The river of l)ar Kulla mentioned by Mr. 
Brownef is generally supposed to be the Niger; or at least 
to have a communication with that river. Now this is 
exactly the course the Niger ought to tfike in order to join 
the Congo. 

“ 4thly. The quantity of water disc^iarged into the 
Atlantic by the Congo cannot be accounted for on any other 
known principle, but that it is the termination of the Niger. 
If the Congo derived its waters entirely from the south side 
of the mountains which are supposed to form the Belt of 

* Proceedings of African Aj^ociation. Vu). II, p. 201. 
f Browne’s Travels. 2d edit. 4to. p. 354. 
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Africa, one would naturally suppose that when the rains 
were confined to the north side of the mountains, the 
Congo, like the other rivers of Africa, would be greatly 
diminished in size ; and that its waters would become 
On the contrary, the waters of the Congo are at all seasons 
thick and muddy. The breadth of the river when at its 
lotcest is one mile^ its depth inJUftyfathoins, and its velocity 
six miles per hour. 

** 5thly. The annual flood of the Congo commences 
before any rains have fallen south of tlie equator, and 
agree correctly with the floods of the Niger, calculating 

the water ‘to have flowed from Bambarra at* the rate of 

% 

three miles per hour. 

“ Mr. Park is of opinion, that when your Lordship 
sliall have duly weighed the above reasons, you will be 
induced to conclude that his hopes of returning by the 
Congo are not altogether fanciful; and that his expedition, 
though attended with extreme danger, promises to be pro¬ 
ductive of the utmost advantage to Great Britain. 

“ Considq^ed in a commercial point of view, it is second 
only to the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope ; and in 
a geographical 'ppjnt of view, it is certainly the greatesf 
discovery that remains to be made in this world. 

(Signed) MUNG6PARK.” 


The circumstance most deserving of attention in this Me¬ 
moir, is the opinion e^^pressed respecting the course and 
termination of the Niger ; a geographical question of great 
difficulty and importance. In a treatise written by Major 
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Rennell expressly on the discoveries of Park, that dlstin- 
tinguished geographer, on comparing the various accounts 
of the progress of the Niger beyond Houssa, bad given a dis¬ 
tinct opinion that its waters had no communication either 
with the river Nile or the Sea ; but were spread out into a 
great lake in Wangara and Ghana, and were evaporated by 
the heat of the snn.* Park's attention had of course been 
much directed to the same subject; and be had omitted 
no opportunity of collecting information which might 
throw light on this obscure and difficult question. During 
his residence in Scotland he had become acquainted with 
a Mr. Geotge Maxwell, formerly an African trader, who 
had a great knowledge of the whole western coast of 
Africa, especially south of the equator, and had published 
a chart of the river Congo. Before Mr. Maxwell had 
heard any particulars of the Niger, many circumstances 
had induced him to conjecture that the source of the Congo 
lay CQiisiderably inland, and very far to the north. The 
publication of Park's T)i'avels contirmed*’him in his opinion, 
and led him to conclude that the Congo and the Niger were 
one and the same stream. Mr. Maxwell's reasonings 
appear to have produced a great impression upon Park, 
who adopted his sentiments relative to the termination of 
the Niger in their utmost extent, and persevered in that 
opinion to the end of his life. 

The sources of great rivers "have often been the object of 
popular and even of scientihc curiosity ; but it is peculiar 
to the Niger to be fnteresting on account of its termination, 
Tliose who recollect the emotions which Park describes 


* Proceedings of African Association, vol. i. p. 583. 
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hiraself to have experienced during liis former journey, on 
tlie first view of that mighty river,* ,\vill be enabled to form 
some idea of the enthusiasm on this subject which he inti¬ 
mates at the close of the foregoing Memoir, and which 
was now becom’e his ruling passion. Nor can we be sur¬ 
prised that the (juestion, respecting the termination of the 
Niger, associated as it was, with so many personal feelings, 
hatl such entire possession of Park's mind ; since the sul)- 
jeet itself, considered as a matter of geograpliical enquiry, 
is one of the most interesting that can easily be conceiyeil. 
The idea of a great river, rising in the western mountains 
of Africa and flowing towards the centre of that vast con- 
tinent; whose course in that direction is ascertained for a 
considerable distance, beyond which information is silent, 
and speculation is left at large to indulge in the wildest 
conjectures—has sometliing of the unbounded and myste¬ 
rious, which [)Owerfully attracts curiosity and takes a strong 
hold of the imagination, t 


A short time after Park had delivered his Memoir at the 

Colonial Oflioe, lie h&d an audience of Lord Camden, who 

• 

* Wiiile we were riding together, and I was anxiously looking around for the 
river, one of the NegrtMSs railed out, Geo affillV’ (see the water) ; and looking 
forwards, I saw with iuHnite pleasure, the great object of ray missitxi, the long 
sought for, majestic Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the 
Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the emfward, I hastened to 
the brink, and having drank of the water, lifted up my fenrent thanks in prayer to 
:be great Ruler of all things for having thus far crowned my endeavours with .wuco 
cess.” Park’s Travels, p. 194. 

1- See ArPBNUix. No. IV. 
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expressed his general, approbation of its contents and ac¬ 
quainted him with the plan of the expedition, so far as it 
was then determined upon. The amount of the compen¬ 
sation which he was to receive for this service, was likewise 
agreed upon and settled about the same tiibe, with a com¬ 
mendable liberality on the part of Government, and entirely 
to Park's satisfaction; and it was also very properly stipu¬ 
lated that, in the event either of his dying before the com¬ 
pletion of the service, or of his not being heard of within 
a given period after his setting out on the journey, a cer¬ 
tain sum should be paid by Government as a provision for 
his wife and family. 

But before all the details of*the plan were dually deter¬ 
mined upon. Park was desired by Lord Camden, to con¬ 
sult Major Rennell, and obtain his opinion both with re-' 
gard to the scheme and objects of the expedition, and 
Park's own sentiments relative to the Niger, as stated in 
his Memoir. For this purpose he went to Brighthelinston, 
where Major Rennell then was, and remained with him 
several days; during which time, the siilyects proposed 
by Lord Camden were repeatedly discussed between them. 
With respect to the supposition relative to t.he termination 
of the Niger, Major Rennell was unconvinced by Park’s 
reasonings, and declared his adherence to the -opinion he 
ha<l formerly expressed with regard to the course of that 
river. As to the plan of the intended expedition, he was 
so much struck with the difficulties and dangers likely to 
attend its execution, that he earnestly dissuaded Park 
'from engaging in so hazardous an enterprize. His argu¬ 
ments, urged with all the warmth and sincerity of friend- 
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ship, appear to have made a great impression upon Park ; 
and he took leave of Major Reni|ell with an apparent de¬ 
termination to relinquish the Undertaking; But this con¬ 
viction was little more than momentary, and ceased almost 


as soon as the influence and authority from which it pro¬ 
ceeded, were withdrawn. On Parlies return to London, 


his enthusiasm revived ; and all doubts and difficulties 


were at an end. 


The doubts expressed by Major Rehnell were of course, 
communicated by Park to the Secretary of State ; but, as 
he accompanied the communication with his pwn answers 
and remarks, the objections were not deemed of sufficient 
weight to ])roduce any material change in the intended 


arranirements. 

It must be observed however with regard to the opinions 


T>oth of Major Rennell and other intelligent persons among 
Park’s friends, who disapproved of/the expedition, tiiat 
their objections appear for the most part to have been too 
general and indiscriminate ; proceeding perhaps too much 
upon vague and indefinite ideas of the dangers which ex¬ 
perience had $hewn to be incidental to such' a journey, and 
being thei"fefore‘equally conclusive Against any new attempt 
to explore the^interior of Africa. To these objections it 
may be sufficient to oppose the authority q*f Sir Joseph 
Banks, who was of course mucli consulted by Park, and 
also by the Secretary of State ; and whose opinion on ||iis 
sul^ect appears to have been equally temperate and judi¬ 
cious. Without in the least extenuating the dangers of 
the intended expedition, which he regarded as one of the 
most hazardous ever undertaken, he still thought that the- 
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dangers were not greater than might reasonably be encoun¬ 
tered for the sake of very important objects; justly observ¬ 
ing Ihat^t was only from similar risks of human life that 
great geographical discoveries were in general to be ex¬ 
pected. The correctness of his opinion was sufficiently 
shewn by the event; since it will hereafter appear that the 
' failure of the undertaking was owing rather to accidental 
circumstances 'than to any defect in the original plan of 
the expedition* itself. 

After due consideration, it was at length finally deter¬ 
mined that the expedition should consist of Park, hiuiself, 
his brother in law Mr. Alexander Anderson, who -was to 
be next to Park in authority, and Mr. George Scott, who 
was to act as a draftsman ; together with a few boat 
builders and artificers. They were not to be accompanied 
by any troops iirotn England ; but were to lie joined at 
Goree by a certain number of soldiers of the African corps 
stationed in that garrison., who might be disposed to volun¬ 
teer for the service. 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. Scott, the associates'\»f Park in 
this expedition, were intelligent and excellent young men; 
the former a surgeon of several years’ expedience, the latter 
an artist of very promising talents. They were both of 
them friends and fellow countrymen of Park* (being natives 
of the county of Selkirk), and inspired by him wijtb a great 
ar^iir for the undertaking in which they w'ere about to 
engage. « 

The expedition being thus limited as to its nature and 
objects, and nothing more being necessary than to procure 
a proper assortment of stores and commercial articles, and 
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provide the means of conveying the party with their small 
cargo to the coast of Africa ; it was to be expected that the 
mission might be sent out immediately, or with very little 
delay. This indeed was an object^ of great importance, 
considering the advanced time of the year; it being obvi¬ 
ous that if the expedition should be detained for any con¬ 
siderable time, it might have the effect of postponing the 
journey into the interior to the period of the rainy season, 
and thus perhaps, of rendering the whole plan abortive. 
Fully aware of this danger. Park was anxious and earnest 
in his endeavours to .obtain the necessary orders from the 
several public departments. But, partly from unforeseen 
circuriistances, and partly from official forms and the pres¬ 
sure of business deemed of greater importance, he was 
destined to experience a Idng succession of delays ; which, 
though certainly unintentional, and perhaps in some degree 
unavoidable, were ultimately productive of very unfortu-* 
nate results. Nor was it till after waiting two months, (a. 
period of great uneasiness and mortification) that he re- 
ceivt^ his official instructions; after which nearly another 
month elapsed before he could set sail from England. 

The instructibns given to Park were communicated to 
him in a Letter addressed to him by the Secretary of State, 
in the following terms. 


Downirig-street, 2d Jdnnart/, 1^0.5. 

Sir, 

** It being judged expedient that a small expedition 
should be sent into the interior of Africa, with a view to 
discover and ascertain whether any, and .what commercial 
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intercourse can be opened therein for the mntnal benefit 
of the natives and of His Majesty*s subjects, I am com¬ 
manded the King to acquaint you, that on account of 
the knowledge yon have acquired of the nations of Africa, 
and from the indefatigable exertions and perseverance you 
displayed in your travels among them. His Majesty has 
selected you for conducting this undertaking. 

“ For better enabling you to execute this service His 
Majesty has granted you the brevet commission of a cap¬ 
tain in Africa, and has also granted a similar commission 
of lieutenant 4:o Mr. Alexander Anderson, whom you have 
recommended as a proper person to accompany-you. Mr. 
Scott has also been selected to attend you as draftsman. You 
are hereby empowered to enlist with you for this expedition 
any number you think proper of the garrison at Goree, not 
exceeding forty-five, which the commandant of that Island 
will be ordered to place under your command, giving them 
such bounties or encouragement, as may be necessary to 
induce them cheerfully to join with you on the expedition. 

And you are hereby authorised to engage b'3'' pnfchase 
or otherwise, such a number of black artificers at Goree a.s 
you shall judge necessary for the objects you have in view. 

** You are to be conveyed to Goree in a transport con¬ 
voyed by lifis Majesty’s sloop Eugenie, which will be 
directed to proceed with you in the first instance to St. 
Jago, in order that you may there purchase fifty asses for 
carrying your baggage. 

** When you shall have prepared whatever may be ne¬ 
cessary for securing the objects of the expedition at Goree, 
you are to proceed up the river Gambia; and thence cross- 
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iiig over to tbe Senegal to march by such route as you shall 
find most eligible, to the banks of the Niger. 

“ The great object of your journey will be to pursue the 
course of this river to the utmost possible distance to which 
it can be traced; to establish communication and inter*' 
course with the different nations on the banks; to obtain 
all the local knowledge in your power respecting them ; 
and to acertain the various points stated in the Memoir 
which you delivered to me on the 4th of October last. 

“ And you will be then at liberty to pursue your route 
homewards by any line you shall think most secure, either 
by taking'‘a^new direction through the Interior towards the 
Atlantic, or by marching upon Cairo by taking the route 
leading to Tripoli. 

“ You are hereby empowered to draw for any sum that 
you may be in want of, not exceeding jQ5000. upon the 
Lords of llis Majesty’s Treasury, or upon such mercantile 
banking-liouse in London as you may fix ^pon. 


I am, &c. 

To Mungo Par/c, Es^. 

S)-c. Hfc. ^c. * , r 


CAMDEN. 


The preparatibns fur the expedition being now entirely 
comph ted. Park, together with Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Scott, proceeded to Portsmouth, where they were joined 
by four or five artificers, from the dock-yards appointed for 
the service ; and after waiting some time for a wind, they 
at last set sail in the Crescent transport, on the 30tli of 
Januaj-y, 1805, and arrived at Port Praya Bay in the Cape 
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V'^erd Islands about the 8th of March. The transactions 
of Park from the time of his embarkation in England to his 
departure from Kayee on the Gambia for the Interior of 
Africa (a period of about seven weeks) will be best described 
by the following letters, and extracts selected from his cor¬ 
respondence. 

To Mr. Dicknou. 

Pttrt Praya Bay^ St.J^ago^ March 13, ISO.'i. 

We have had a very tedious passage to Ibis place, 
having been pestered with contrary winds, strong gales, 
and Frencli privateers. We have all of us kept our health 
remarkably well, considering the very great change of cli¬ 
mate. Mr. Anderson has the rlieumatism in his knee, but 
is getting better. Mr. Scott is oft* this morning for the 
Interior of the Island, to take sketches; and as soon as I 
have finished this letter I am going oii shore to finisli iny 
purchase of asses. I bought all the corn, &c. last night, 
and twenty-four asses,*and I shall purchase thirty-tw'o 
more to day; so yon see vve shall not be detained here. 
We shall have taken in all the water to day, and the first 
division of the asses will come on board .td-m.orrow. We 
expect to sail for Goree on Saturday or Sunday. 

** I have been so much employed that I have had no 
time as yef to look after plants ; indeed this seenis a very 
unfavourable season of the year for natural hislory, the 
whole country being quite dry and withered. I have 
collected some observations on the present state of the 
Cape Verd Islands, which I will send home by the sloop 
t>f war. 
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** If Sir Joseph enquires after me, tell him that I am 
goin^ on as well as I could wish; and if I have as little 
trouble at Goree as I am likely to have here, I hope to be 
able to date a letter from the Niger by the 4th of June/* 


To Mrs. Park. 


Goree, 4th .^ipril, 1805. 


I have just now learnt that an American ship sails 
from this place for England in a few days ; and I readily 
embrace the opportunity of sending a letter to my dearest 
wife. We have all of us kept our health very ^ell ever 
since our departure from England. Alexander had a touch 
of the rheumatism at St. dago, but is now quite recovered; 
he danced several country dances at the ball last night. 
Cjeorge Scott is also in good health and spirits. I wrote 
to you from St. Jago, which letter I hope you received. We 
left that place on the 21st of March, and arrived here with 
the asses on the 28th.’ Almost every s6ldier in the Garrison 
vol unteered to go with me; and with the Governor’s assist¬ 
ance 1 have chosen a guard of the best men in the place. 
So lightly do the people here think of the danger attend¬ 
ing the undertaking, that I have been under the necessity of 
refusing several military and naval officers who volunteered 
to accompany me. We shall sail for Gambia on Friday or 
Saturday. I am happy to learn that Karfa, my old ftiend, 
is at present at Jonkakouda ; and I am in hopes we shall 
be able to hire him to go with us. 

** We have as yet been extremely fortunate, and have 
got onr business both at St. Jago and this place finished 
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with great success: and I have hopes, almost to certainty, 
that Providence will so dispose the tempers and passions 
of the inhabitants of this quarter of the world, that we 
shall be enabled to slide through much more smoothly than 
you expect. 

I need not tell you how often I think about you; 
your own feelings will enable you to judge of that. The 
hopes of spending the remainder of my life with my wife 
and cliiidreh will make every thing seem easy ; and you 
may be sure I will not rashly risk ray life, when I know 
that your happiness, and the welfare of my young ones 
depend so much upon it. I hope my Mother does not tor¬ 
ment herself with unnecessaiy fears about me. 1 some¬ 
times fancy how you and she will be meeting misfortune 
half way, and placing me in many distressing situations. 
I have as yet experienced nothing but success, and I hope 
that six months more will end the whole as 1 wish.” 

P. S. We have taken a ride this morning about twelve 
miles into the country. Alexander is much pleased with 
it; the heat is moderate, and the conntfy healthy at 
present.” 

• » 

To Edward Cooke, Esq. Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department. 

JUMfree, River Oamhia, 

« SIR) 9th, 1805. 

It is with i^eat pleasure that I embrace this opportu¬ 
nity of sending you a general account of our proceedings 
since leaviDir England. 
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“ We had a very tedious passage to the Cape Verd 
Islands^ being detained by storms and contrary winds in 
the Bay of Biscay, so that we did not reach St. Jago till 
the 8th of March. 1 immediately set about pnrchaiung the 
asses, corn, hay, &c. and succeeded so well that on the 
18th !thad embarked forty-four asses with plenty of corn 
and My. The master of the transport declared that he 
could not receive any more consistently with the safety of 
the vessel. We sailed for Goree on the 21st. While we 
were getting under way, six English ships of the line, one 
of them a three decker, came into the Bay. They did not 
hail us; ode, of them had an Admiral’s blue dag at the 
inizen. 

‘'We made the coast of Africa on the 25tii, and an¬ 
chored in Goree roads on the morning of the 28th. I imme¬ 
diately went on shore, and having delivered the dispatches 
to Major Lloyd, consulted with him respecting the proper* 
encouragement to be offered to the troops. We agreed 
that nothing would* be so great an inducement as double 
pay during the journey, and a discharge on their return. 
A Garrison order to this effect was accordingly made out; 
and in the course jaf a few days almost every soldier in the 
Garrison had volunteered his services. Lieutenant Martyn 
of the Royal Artillery Corps having likewise volunteered, 
1 thought it would be of consequence to have* an officer 
who was acquainted with the men, and who could assist 
me in choosing such as were best able to stand fatigue. I 
therefore accepted his services on the conditions mentioned 
in Lord Camden’s letter. Captain Shortland, of the Squirrel 
Frigate, has allowed two of his best seamen to go with me 
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as volunteers in order to assist in rigging and navigating 
ouriVignft'flw Men of War. I have given them the same 
encouragement as the soldiers, and have had the four car> 
penters whom 1 brought from England attested, in order 
to put the whole under the same discipline and regulations. 

** On the morning of the 6th of April we embarked the 
soldiers, in number thirty-five men. They jumped into the 
boats in the highest spirits, and bade adieu to Ooree with 
repeated huzzas. I believe that every man in the Garrison 
would have embarked with great cheerfulness; but no in¬ 
ducement could prevail on a single Negro to accompany 
me. I must therefore trust to the Gambia foif interpreters, 
and I expect to be able to hire' or purchase three or lour 
in going up the river. I will send a particular account of 
all money matters by the return of the Transport.” 

. MUNGO PARK. 


To tiir Joseph San^. 

KayeCf Jjtiver Gambia, 

** My Dear Friend, . ^i>n 726 //*, isos. 

I know that you will be pleased to hear that I am in 
good health, and going forwards with as much success as 
I could reasonably expect. In my letter to lim'd Camden, 
I have given a short statement of my transactions since I 
left England, which I have requested his Lordship to shew 
to you. By that you will see that T have had but little 
time to attend to objects of natural history; but lest you 
should think that I have neglected this pursuit entirely. 
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1 have sent a few specimens in a trunk, which I hope will 
come safe; the most remarkable are, 

“1st. The Fangjani, or self-burning tree of Gambia. 
This grows plentifully on the banks of the Gambia betwixt 
Yanimaroo ami Kayee, and no where else. It is certainly 
burnt by some internal process, of which I am ignorant. 
Few of the natives have seen it actually burning; but 
every person who has sailed up the Gambia will allow that 
these bushes are burnt in places where no human being 
could set them on tire, and where the grass around them 
was not burnt. I have sent you a burnt stump, two tops, 
and a fruit* ^ * 

“2d, The Kino, (so called by the natives), a branch and . 
fruit of the original gum kino tree and a paper of the real 
gum ; none of this gum is at present exported from Gam¬ 
bia, though it might be collected in .some quantity. 

“ 3d. The Tribo,\k root with which the natives dye their’ 
leather of a yellow colour. It is not in flower at this 
season.* 

“ The wars wliich at present prevail in Bondou and 
Kas.son, have prevented the merchants from bringing down 
the Shea buttei»; .otherwise I would have sent you a pot 
of it. I have sent you as a specimen of African mamifac- 
tures, a Mandingo cloth dyed from the leases of (heindigo, 
half a dozen small pots, and some Lefa’s or calabash covers. 

I regret that I have not been able to procure any Bondou 
Frankincense ,—Give my compliments to Major Reunell, 
and tell him that I hope to be able to correct my former 


• See Afpbmois. No. V. 
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errors. The course of the Gambia is certainly not so long 
as is laid down in the charts. The watch goes so correctly 
that T will measure Africa by feet and inches. 

** In case any unfavourable reports should be raised re> 
specting the termination of our journey, 1 request that you 
will endeavour as much as you can to prevent them from 
finding their way into the newspapers, or by any other 
manner reaching the ears of my dear wife and mother.*' 

To J^rs. Park* 

Kayee^ Iliver Qanilna, Jpril26, 1805 . 

“ I havfe been busy these three days in making prepa¬ 
rations for our journey, and I feel rather uneasy when I 
think that I can receive no letters from you till I return to 
England ; but you ^may depend on this, that 1 will avail 
myself of every opportunity of writing to you, though from 
the very nature of the undertaking these opportunities will 
be but few. We set off for the Interior to-morrow morn¬ 
ing ; and I assure you,* that whatever the issue of the pre¬ 
sent journey may be, every thing looks favourable. We 
have been successful thus far, beyond my highest expec¬ 
tations. t 

The natives instead of being frightened at us, look on 
us as tbeir best friends, and the kings have not only granted 
us protection, but sent people to go before us. The soldiers 
are in the highest spirits; and as many of them (like me) 
have left a wife and family in England, they are happy to 
embrace this opportunity of returning. They never think 
about difficulties; and I am confident, if there was oc-* 
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casion for it, that they would defeat any number of Negroes 
that might come against us ; but of this we have not the 
most di.stant expectation. The Kitig of Kataba (the most 
powerful King in Gambia) visited ns on board the Crescent 
on the 20th and 21st; he has furnished us with a messen¬ 
ger to conduct us safely to the King of Woolli. 

“ I expect to have an opportunity of writing to you from 
Konkodoo or Bammakoo, by some of the slave traders; 
but as they travel very slowly, I may probably have re¬ 
turned to the coast before any of my letters have reached 
Goree; at any rate, you need not be surprised if you should 
not hear from me for some months ; nay, so uncertain is 
the communication between Africa and England, that per¬ 
haps the next news you may hear, may be my arrival in the 
latter, which I still think will be in the month of December. 
If we have to go round by the West Indies, it will take us 
two months more; but as Government has given roe an. 
vmlimited credit, if a vessel is coming direct, I shall of 
course take a passa'ge in her. I have enjoyed excellent 
health, and have great hopes to bring this expedition to a 
happy conclusion. In five weeks from the date of this 
letter the worsbpaft of the journey will be over. Kiss all 
my dear chilldren for me, and let them know that their 
father loves theijii.” 

“ In a letter to Mr. Dickson dated Kayee, April 26th, 
1805, the day before his embarkation. Park writes as fol¬ 
lows ; ** Every thing, at present, looks as favourable as I 
could wish, and if all things go well, this day .six weeks I 
expect to drink all your healths in tlie water of the Niger. 
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The soldiers are in good health and spirits. They are the 
most dashing men 1 ever saw; and if they preserve their 
health, we may keep Pnrselves perfectly secure from any 
hostile attempt on the part of the natives. I have little 
doubt but that I shall be able with presentS 'Und fair words 
to pass through the country to the Niger; and if once we 
are fairly afloat, the day is won .—Give my kind regards to 
Sir Joseph and Mr. Greville; and if they should think that 
I lia.ve paid.too little attention to natural objects, you may 
mention tliat I had forty men and forty>two asses to look 
after, besides the constant trouble of packing and weighing 
bundles, palavering with the Negroes, and laying plans for 
our future success. 1 never was so busy in my life.” 

On reading this correspondence it is impossible not to 
be struck with the satisfaction expressed by Park, and 
the confidence with which he appears to have looked 
forward to a favourable termination of his journey. Yet 
in reality nothing could be much less'promising than his 
actual situation and prospects at the time of writing these 
letters. 

The detachment of the Royal African, Corps, which was 
.to escort the -expedition, consisted of a Lieutenant and 
thirty-five privates. It was not to be expected that troops 
of a very sfiperior quality could be furnished from a regi¬ 
ment which had been serving for any considerable time at 
a tropical station, snch as Goree. But there is too much 
reason to beKeve that the men selected on the present 
occasion, notwithstanding the ftirourable opinion of them 
expressed by Park, and altltough they were the best that 
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the Garrison could supply, were below the ordinary standard 
even of troops of this description ; and that they were 
extremely deficient both in constitutional strength and 
vigour, and in those habits of sobriety, steadiness and good 
dicipline which such a service peculiarly required. 

But besides the indifferent quality of the troops, there 
was another and more serious cause of alarm, from tlie 
unfavourable period at which, owing to a series of unfore¬ 
seen delays. Park found himself obliged to enter on this 
expeditixm. This he was aliout to do, not actually during tin? 
rainy season ; but with a great probability of being over¬ 
taken by it in the cxnirse of his journey; and witha positive 
certainty of encountering in the mean time, not only the 
great tropical heats, but also the tornadoes, or hurricanes, 
which always precede and follow the rainy season. These 
hurricanes, of which no idea can be formed from the ex- 
pcvienxje of our temperate climates, occur more frequently, 
and with greater violence as the rainy period approax?hes ; 
and are attended with considerable inconvenience, and 
occasionally with danger, to caravans travelling at that 
season. 

Whatever might be the opinion of Park as to the quality 
of his troops, of which he appears to have formed a veiy 
tuToneous estimat^, he must at least have been fully aware 
of the disadvantage arising from the near approach of the 
great topical rains. But his situation was critical ; and he 
had only a choice of difficulties. He might either attempt 
(what he might perhaps consider as being justto 
reach the Niger before the rainy season should be com- 
fdetely set in ; or he iiiight postpone bis journey till the 
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return of the proper season for travelling, which would be 
in November or December following. The event has shewn 
that he would have acted more wisely in deferring the 
expedition. But the motives vt'hich might lead him to a 
contraiy determination, were obvious and ‘powerful; and 
will be found, on the whole, sufficient for the justification 
of his conduct. He must naturally have considered that 
the postponement of the expedition for seven inontJiSf be¬ 
sides being in the greatest degree irksome both to himself 
and the companions of his journey, would occasion a great 
additional expense, and disappoint the expectations of 
Government; and he might perhaps entertain doubts, since 
the case was not provided for‘by his official iiistriictious, 
whether he should altogether escape censure, if be should 
postpone his journey for so long a period, under any cir¬ 
cumstances mudi short of a positive and undoubted ne¬ 
cessity. 

In this difficult situation, he adopted that alternative 
which was most congenial to his character and feelings ; 
and having once formed this resolution, he adhered to it 
with tranquillity and firmness ; dismissing from his own 
mind all doubts and apprehensions, or at. least efiectually 
concealing them from the companions of his journey, and 
from his friends and correspondents in England. 


For the particulars of this second expedition, the reader 
must be referred to the Journal now published, which 
commences from this period. But in order to give a general 
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view of the extent of Park’s labours, it may be useful on 
this, as oil the former occasion, to note the more important 
dates, and some of the principal circumstances of the 
journey. 

The persons Composing the expedition, being assembled 
at Kayee, a small town on the Gambia a little below 
Pisania, Park engaged a Mandingo priest, named Isaaco, 
who was also a travelling merchant and much accustomed 
to long inland journies, to serve as the guide to his caravan. 
On the 27th of April 1805, he took his departure from 
Kayee, and arrived in two days at Pisania, from whence 
he had set out for the interior of Africa nearly “ten years 
before. Some of the practical ditficulties of the march 
were apparent during this short journey : and he found it 
necessary to stop at Pisania six days (a delay which must 
have been highly inconvenient), to purchase additional 
beasts of burden, and make other arrangements for the 
expedition. 

He quitted Kayee on the 4th of May, and arrived on the 
nth at Madina, the capital of the kingdom of Weolli. 
The effects of the season had already become apparent; 
two of the soldiers having fallen ill of the dysentery oti 
the 8th. On the 15th he arrived on the banks of the 
Gambia ; and alvint this time lost one of his soldiers^ by 
an epilepsy. 

On the 26th, the caravan experienced a singular accident 
(almost unintelligible to an European) from the attack of 
a large swarm of bees; in consequened of which, besides 
that many of the people were most severely stung, seven 
of their beasts of burden perished or were lost; aii4 owing 
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to an accidental jfiire which was kindled in the confusion, 
the whole baggage was near being burnt. For half an 
hour it seemed as if the bees had put an end to the ex¬ 
pedition.* 

On the 28th of May, Park arrived at Badoo, where he 
mentions having had an opportunity of sending two letters 
to England by way of the Gambia. These letters were 
addressed to Sir Joseph Banks and Mrs. Park ; and are as 
follows. 


To Sir Joseph Banks. 

t 

Badoo, near Tambacunda, 
May 28Ch, 1805. 

** A Slatee is going from this place in a few hours for 
the Gambia, and 1 have hired him to stop his asses till 1 
write a few lines. We have had as‘prosperous an expe¬ 
dition thus far, as I could have expected ; a sh<u*t abridge¬ 
ment of our journey will serve to shew where we are. 

[Here follow the names of the places wdiere the caravan 
rested each night; the particulars of which are folly de¬ 
tailed in the Journal.] .. « 

** We are going this evening to Tambacunda. You must 
not imagine, my dear friend, from this,hasty sketch that 
I have neglected astronomical observations ; I have ob¬ 
served the latitude every two or three days, and have 
observed three eclipses of Jupiter’.s Satellites, which settle 

* A similar accident from an attack of bees, tiiough much less serious than 
the present, was witnessed by Park in his journey with the caravan of slaves from 
Kamalia to the Gambia, and is described in his Travels, p, 331. 
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the longitude, by the lielp of the watch, to the nearest mile. 
I saw plenty of Shea trees yesterday for the first time since 
ray return to Africa, the fruit being not yet ripe. The 
course of the Gambia is laid down on my chart too much 
to the south ; I have ascertained nearly its whole course. 
1 find that my former journeys on foot were underrated ; 
some of them surprise myself, when I trace the same road 
on horseback. Sibikilliii is 36 ^ East of where it is laid 
down oil the chart. 1 propose sending an abridged account 
of my day’s transactions from Baiiiserilc, to Lord Camden; 
but 1 request that nothing may be published till I return 
to Englancf... A short time will decide the matter. 

“ I expect to reach the Niger on the 27th of June. You 
must excuse this hasty scrawl, as it is only meant to let you 
know that I am still alive and going forward in ray journey. 
Flease to let Mrs. Dickson know that I am well.’’ 


. To J^rs. Park. 

Badoo, 29/A 1805. 

‘"Tam happy to infonii you that we are half through 
our journey .wifliofit the smallest accident or unpleasant 
circuinstaiiee. We all of us keep onr health, and are on 
the most friendly.terms with the natives. I have Seen many 
of my old acquaintances, and am everywhere well received. 
By the 27th of June we expect to have finished all our 
travels by land; and w hen we have onpe got afloat on the 
river, we shall conclude thatwe are embarking for England. 
I have never had the smallest sickness; and Alexander 
is quite free from all his stomach complaints. 
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The bearer of this to the Gambia is availing with his 
asses for a few minutes only.; you will therefore infomi 
all friends that we are well and going on prosperously. I 
see no reason to think that our stay in the Interior will be 
longer than I first mentioned. 

** We carry our own victuals with us, and live very well; 
in fact we have only had a pleasant journey, and yet this 
is what we thought would be the worst part of it. 

** I will indulge the hope that my wife, children, and all 
friends are well. I am in great hopes of finishing this 
journey with credit in a few mouths ; and then with what 
joy shall I tom my face towards home ! The Slatee is 
impatient for the letter; and I have only time to subscribe 
myself, &c.” 

Notwithstanding these letters, it is evident from Park's 
Journal that his situation was now very critical. The 
tornadoes had begun to be frequent ; and a few days 
afteiwards it became quite apparent that the rainy season 
was seriously setting in, before the journey to the Niger 
was more than half completed. The effect produced on the 
health of the soldiers by a violent rain on- tlie 10th of June, 
was almost instantaneous; twelve of them at once were dan¬ 
gerously ill, and from this time the grea**: mortality com¬ 
menced, which was ultimately fatal to the expedition. 

At Shrondo, in the kingdom of Dentila, where the 
caravan shortly afterwards arrived, there are cOnsi<lerable 
gold mines ; and the journal contains a minute and inte¬ 
resting description both of the manner of collecting the 
metal, and of the country in which it is found. 
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After qaitting Shrondo, Park mentions that on the 12th 
of Jiine, in consequence of a veiy sudden tornado, they were 
forcred to carry tlieir bundles into the huts of the natives, 
beiij^ the first time that the caravan had entered a town 
since leaving the Gambia. Considering the climate and 
season, this slight circumstance is alone a sufficient proof 
of the hardships which must have been sustained by 
Europeans during such a journey. 

At Diudikoo beyond Shrondo, Park was much struck 
with the beauty and magnificence of that mountainous 
tract of country, as well as with the degree in which it was 
cultivated aqd the comparatively happy condition of the 
inha l)i tan Is. Proceeding h little farther, he quitted the 
track lie had hitherto followed, by which he had formerly 
returned from Kamalia to the Gambia ; and directed his 
course towards the north-east, with a view probably of 
avoiding the Jallonku Wilderness. But the difficulties of 
travelling were now become extreme; partly from the 
nature of the country, but principally from the increasing 
prevalence of the disease produced by the continued rains. 

On the 4th of July be was near losing Isaaco, his guide: 

who in crossing rfi fjver was twice attacked by a crocodile, 

« 

and saved himself by extraordinary presence of mind, 
though not without some very severe wounds. .This ac¬ 
cident detained the caravan several days, and added to 
^e numerous delays which had so unfortunately impeded 
the expedition. 

Several of the soldiers had died during the course of the 
journey ; and on the 6th of July the wimple number of per¬ 
sons composing the caravan (except one) were either acta- 
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ally sick, or in a state of great debility. Yet he still had 
considerable difficulties to encounter, in traversing a coun¬ 
try, where he was obliged to be constantly on the watch 
against the de}3redations of the inhabitants, and occasion¬ 
ally, the attacks of wild beasts. Under such circumstances 
it is not wonderful that the few soldiers, not disabled by 
sickness, fell back ; and it was with great difficulty that 
any of them could be prevailed on to continue their ninrcli. 
After a series’ of dangers and suflerings, such as have been 
experienced by few travellers, he at length i^eaclied the 

_ nm 

Niger (at Bambakoo, where the river begins to be navi¬ 
gable) on* the 19th of August 1805. 

This was more than seven weeks beyond tlie time, upon 
which he had calculated when he quitted the Ciaiiibia ; 
and the effects of this protracted inarch, which had carried 
him far into the rainy season, were unfortunately but too 
apparent. Of the Europeans who composed the expedition, 
consisting of about forty at the time of quitting the Gam¬ 
bia, there were now only eleven survivors. Of these the 
principal persons, besides Park, namely Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Scott, and Lieutenant Martyn, were all more t>r less 
affected by the disease ; the two former very seriously, and 
Mr. Scott, in particular, to so great a degree that he had 
been obliged to remain behind, and died ^shortly afterwards 
without reaching the Niger. 

It was fortunate that Park’s health had hitherto been 
very slightly affected, since the whole burden of the expe¬ 
dition evidently rt-sted upon him. He not only directed 
all the great inoveinents of the caravan, but superintended 
its minutest details, and was tbremost on all occasions 
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quiring physical strength and great personal exertions. 
In these arduous services both of body and mind, Mr. 
Anderson and his other associates,-who might have been 
expected to share in his labours, were incapable of render¬ 
ing him any useful assistance ; and by their continued ill 
health, contributed in no small degree to the anxiety and 
embarrassments attending the expedition. 

Being thus arrived at the Niger, he embarked upon that 
river on the 21st of August, and the following day reached 
Marraboo from whence he shortly afterwards dispatched 
Isaaco to Sego, the capital of Bambarra, to negociate with 
Mansoiig the sovereign, for a Jfree passage through his 
dominions and for such other facilities as might enable him 
to prosecute his journey into the interior. He remained 
.at Marraboo, waiting Isaaco’s return; and in the mean 
time was seized with the dysentery, which had been ftital 
It* so many of his followers ; but saved himself by a bold 
and vigorous course of medicine, which, aided by the 
great stiengtli of his constitution, restored him to Jiealtli 
very speedily. 

s 

After much iiegociation and many dithoulties with Man- 
song’s ministers, he was at first permitted to go to Samee 
in the neighbourhood of Sego, and afterwards to Sansand- 
ing; in order to build a vessel and make preparations for 
his voyage do\vn*the Niger. In this iiegociation) which is 
fully detailed in the Journal, Park appears to much ad- 
vantage. His speech to Mansong’s messengers, explain¬ 
ing the purpose and objects of his expi^dition into Africa, 
is distinguished by great propriety and good sense; and 
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affords a very favourable specimen of his talents for such 
transactions.* 

It may be recollected that when Park arrived at Sego 
daring his former journey, Mansong sent him a present of 
five thousand cowries, hut refused to admit hini into his 
presence, and ^ve directions that he should immediately 
depart from that city.f This conduct in a sovereign appa¬ 
rently tolerant and liberal, was very reasonably attributed 
by Park to an apprehension on the part of Mansong, that 
he should be unable to protect him against the inveterate 
malice of his Moorish subjects. There is every reason to 
think thahMansong, on the present occasion, \vas actuated 
by similar feelings ; since he <neither saw Park, nor ex¬ 
pressed any desire to see him ; and his whole conduct, 
both during the negociation and afterwards, indicated 
great coldness and reserve. It appears also that many 
rumours unfavourable to the mission were industriously 
circulated; and that great jealousies, stimulated both by 
religious bigotry andL the apprehencion of commercial 
rivalship, were excited against Park among the Moorish 
inhabitants of Sego and Sansanding. 

The anxiety and suspense produced in Park's mind by 
these rumours, were in some de^^ee removed by the arrival 
of Bookari, the singing man or hard of Mansong, with six 
canoes, bmng commissioned to attend him^to the neighbour¬ 
hood Sego. Under this escort, he embarked at Marraboo 
on the 13th of September ; and notwithstanding the unsa- 
tis&ctoiy state of bis adairs, bis mind was sufficiently at 
ease to receive great delight from this short voyage down 
* Journal, p. 151. t Park’s Travels, p. 199. 
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the Niger. Nothing,’* he says, ** can be more beautiful 
** than the views of this immense river; sometimes as 
** smooth as a mirror; at other, times ni.ffled by a gentle 
breeze ; but at all times wafting us along at the rate of six 
or seven miles an hour.”* After the indi^rence shewn 
towards him by Mansong, he thought it not prudent to 
visit Sego ; but went on to Sansanding, a place a little east¬ 
wards of Sego on the bunks of the Niger, containing about 
ten thousand inhabitants. Here Park remained the greater 
part of two mouths, and traded to a coni|iderable Extent; 
and as this was the first African town distanjt from the 
coast, at which he had an.opportunity of residing, he had 
the means of obtaining much information; which if it could 
be communicated to the public, would probably form an 
important addition to our knowledge of the internal state 
of yVfrica. 

Fortunately the information thus acquired has not been 
entirely lost to the«world; a few particulars, the fruit of 
his active and intelligent curiosity, still remain. The view 
which Park has given of the trade and population of San- 
sanding, must be considered as the most original and 
valuable part of Ins Joiimal. The information which he 
has collected cxrncerning prices, is new in its kind, and in 
several points of*view, highly curious' and important. But 
there are other circumstances, which must strike every 
intelligent reader as being more peculiarly interesting and 
instructive; the exivStence of regular markets; the division 
of labour, ajrpearing from the establishment of distinct 
branches of trade ; the variety of articles exposed to sale ; 

• Journal., p. 148. 
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and the great extent of commercial transactions. These 
facts imply that iiidustiy is protected, and property in a 
certain degree, secure; and fully confirm Park's former 
statements with regard to the comparative civilization and 
improvement of the interior of Africa. 

One of Park’s principal objects at Saiisaiidiiig was to 
provide a proper vessel for his farther navigation down the 
Niger; and it was with great difficulty that he procured 
two iiidiflerent and decayed canoes; from which by the 
labour of his own hands, with some assistance from one 
the surviving soldiers, he constructed a flat-bo^t'tomed ves¬ 
sel, to which he gave the magnificent title of His Majesty’s 
schooner the Joliba. 

Previously to this time. Park had received intelligence 
of the death of Mr. Scott, whom he had been obliged to 
leave at Koomikoomi, on his march "towards the Niger; 
and now whilst he was employed in building his vessel, he 
had to lament the loss* of his friend'Mr. Anderson, who 
died on the 28th of October, after a lingering illness of four 
months. He speaks of this severe blow in his Journal very 
shortly, but in a strain of natural eloimence, flowing evi- 
denly fi’om the heart, “ No event,” he says, during the 
“ journey, ever threw the smallest gloom over his mind 
** till he laid Mr. Anderson in the grave; he then felt 
** himself' as if left a second time lonely and friendless 
“ amidst the wilds of Africa.”* 

Fancy can hardly^picture a situation more perilous than 
that of Park at this time, nor an enterprise more utterly 
hopeless than that which he was now to undertake. Of 

, • Journiil, p. 16J. 
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the Earopeans who had accompanied him from the Gambia, 
Lieutenant Martyn and three soldiers (one of them in a 
state of mental derangement} were all who now survived. 
He was about to embark on avast and unknown river, wliich 
might possibly terminate in some great Jake or inland sea, 
at an immense distance from the coast; but which he 
hoped and believed would conduct him to the shores of the 


Atlantic, after a course of considerably more than three 
thousand miles, through the midst of savage nations, and 


^obably also after a long succession of rapids, lakes, 
and catara<;ts. This voyage, one of the most formidable 


ever attempted, was to be undertaken in a crazy and ill 


appointed vessel, manned by a few Negroes and four 


Europeans! 

On the IGili of November the schooner being completed, 
and every preparation made for the voyage, Park put the 
hnishiog hand to his Journal; and in the course of the 
succeeding days previous to the embarkation, which ap« 
pears to have taken pla<% on the 19th, he wrote letters to 
his father-in-law, Mr. Anderson, Sir Joseph Banks, lK)rd 
Camden, and JVJi\s. Park. Those addressed to the three 
latter, being the most interesting, are, here inserted at 


length, and cannot be read without considerable interest. 
They all of them bear strong traces of that deliberate cou¬ 
rage without etfort or ostentation, which distinguished his 
whole conduct; and his letter to Lord Camden breathes 


a generous spirit of self-devotion, highly expressive of 
the character and teelings of the writer. 
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To Sir Joseph Hanks. 

Sansanding, November 16, 1805. 

My Dear Friend, 

I should be wanting in gratitude, if I did not avail 
myself of every opportunity of informing you how I have 
succeeded in this enterprise. I have sent an account of 
each day’s proceeding to Dord Camden, and have requested 
his Lordship to send it to you for your perusal. ^ 

'* With respect to my future views, it is my jntention to 
keep the middle of the river, and make the best use I can 
of winds and currents till I reach the termination of this 
mysterious stream. I have hired a guide to go with me to 
Kashna ; he is a native of Kasson, but one of the greatest 
travellers in this part of Africa, having visited M.iniana, 
Kong, Haetloo, Gotto, and Cape Corse Ctzstleto the South, 
and Tomhuctoo, Houssa, Nyffe, KaShna, and Homou 
towards the Fast. He says that the Niger, after it passes 
Kashna, runs directly to the right hand, or the South ; he 
never heard of any person who had seen, it? termination ; 
and is certain that it does not end any where in the vicinity 
of Kashna ur Hornou, having resided some time in both 
these kiiig4otns. 

He says our voyage to Kashna will occupy two months; 
that we touch on the Moors no where but at Tombuctoo ; 
the north bank of the rivet in all other places being inha¬ 
bited by a race of people resembling the Moors in colour, 
called Surka, Jhlahinga, and Tuarick, according to the 
diflerent kingdoms they inhabit. I have as yet had only 
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two conversations with my guide, and they were chiefly 
occupied in adjusting money matters; but I have no 
doubt that I shall find him a very useful fellow traveller. 

** 1 have purchased some fresh Sliea nuts, which 1 intend 
taking with me to the West Indies', as we shall probably 
have to go there on our way home. I expect that we shall ^ 
reach the sea in three months from this; and if we are 
lucky enough to find a vessel, we shall lose no time on the 
coast. But at all events you will probably hear from me; 
as I mean to write from Kashna by my guide, and endea¬ 
vour to hire some of the merchants to cariy a letter to the 
nSrtli from Oiat place. With best wishes for your health 
and prosperity I am, &c.” • 

P. S. Have the goodness to remember me most kindly 
to my friend Major Kennell. 


To the Earl Camden, One of His Majesty*8 Principal 
Secretaries of State, ^*c. ^c. ^c. 


On board of H- M. Schooner Jbliba, 
* * at anchor off Sansanding, 

My Lord, November 17 , 1805. 

“ 1 have liere\fith sent you an account of eajjh day's 
proceedings since we left Kayee. Many of the incidents 
related are in themselves extremely trifling; but are in¬ 
tended to recall to my recollection (if pleases God to 
restore me again to my dear native land) other particulars 
illustrative, of the manners and customs of the natives, 
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which would have swelled this bulky communication to a 
most unreasonable size. 

Your Lordship will recollect tliat I always spoke of 
the rainy season with horror, as being extremely fatal to 
Europeans; and 6ar journey from the Gambia to the Niger 
^ will famish a melancholy proof of it. 

“ We had no contest whatever with the natives, nor was 
any one of us killed by wild animals or any other acci¬ 
dents ; and yet I am sorry to say that of forty-four Euro¬ 
peans who left the Gambia in perfect health, five only are 
at present alive, viz. three soldiers (one deranged in his 
mind) Lieutenant Martyn, and myself. ^ 

From this account I am afraid that your Lordship will 
be apt to consider matters as in a very hopeless state ; but 
I assure you I am far from desponding. With the assist¬ 
ance of one of the soldiers I have changed a large canoe 
into a tolerably good schooner, on board of which T this 
day hoisted the British flag, and shall set sail to the cast 
with the fixed resolution to discover the termination <>r the 
Niger or perish in the attempt. I have heardmothiiig that 
I can depend on respecting the remote course of this 
mighty stream; but I am more and more inclined to think 
that it can end no where but in the sea. 

“ My dear friend Mr. Anderson and likewise Mr. Scott 
are both- dead; but though all the Europeans who are 
vHth me should die, and though I were myself half 
dead, I would still persevere; and if I could not succeed 
in the object of «ny journey, I would at last die on the 
Niger. 

“ If I succeed in the object of my journey, I expect to 
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be in England in the month of May or June by way of the 
West Indies. 

** I request that your Lordship will have the goodness 
to permit my friend Sir Joseph Banks to peruse the 
abridged account of my proceedings, hnd that it may be 
preserved, in case I should lose my papers. 

I have the honour to be, &c.” 

To JUrs. JPark. 

Sansandingf I9th November y 1805. 

“ It grieves me to the heart to write any thing that may 
give you uneasiness ; but such is the will of him who doeth 
all things well / Your brother Alexander, my dear friend, 
is no more ! He died of the fever at Sansanding^ on the 
morning of the 28th of October ; for particulars I must 
refer you to your fattier. 

** I am afraid that, impressed with a woman’s fears and 
the anxieties of a wife, yon may foe led to consider my 
situation as a great deal worse than it really is. It is true, 
my dear friends, Mr. Anderson and George Scott, have 
both bid adieu to l;he things of this world; and the greater 
part of the soldiers have died on the march during the 
rainy season; but you may believe me, I am^ in good 
health. Thd rams are completely over, and the healthy 
season has commenced, so that there is no danger of sidc- 
ness; and 1 have still a sufficient force to protect me from 
jiny insult in sailing down the river, to the sea. 

We have already embarked all our things, and shall 
sail the moment I have finished this letter. I do not intend 
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to stop or land any where, till we reach the coast: which 
I suppose will be some time in the end of January. We 
shall then embark in the first vessel for England. If we 
hhve to go round by the l^est Indies, the voyage will 
occupy thiee months longer; so that we expect to be in 
England on the first of May. The reason of bur delay 
since we left the cOs^ was the rainy season, which came 
on us during the journey; and almost all the soldiers 
became afifected with the fever. 

I think it not unlikely but I shall be in England before 
you receive this.—You may be sure that I feel happy at 
turning ihy fece towards home. We this i<Mirning have 
done with all intercourse with*the natives; and the sails 

are now hoisting for our departui^ for the coast."*— 

■ * . # * * • 

Here all anthentic information conccsrning Park unfor- 
tunately terminates. His letters antPJoumal were brought 
Isaaco to the Gambia, and transmitted from thence to 
'England. For some time nothing farther was heard oi'the 
expedition ; but in the course of the year 1803 unfavour, 
able accounts were brought by the native traders from the 
interior of Africa to the British s^lefaents on the coast; 
and ft was corrently reported, but upon no distinct autho¬ 
rs, that l^rk and bis oompanions vrere killed. These 
rumours > increasing, and no intelligent of Park being 
received. Lieutenant Coilonel Maxwell, then Governor of 
Smegal (at present Governor of Sierra Lernie), obtained per¬ 
mission from Government to send a proper person to ascer¬ 
tain the bxith of the reports ; and be was fortunate enough 
to engage Isaaco, Park's guide, to go upon this mission. 
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Isaaco left Senegal in January 1810^ and was absent 
about twenty months. He returned on the I st of September 
1811, with a full confirmation of the reports concerning 
Park's death. As the result of his enquiries into this 
subject, he delivered to the Governor a Journal of his whole 
proceedings kept by himself in the Arabic language, in¬ 
cluding another Journal which he had received from Amadi 
Fatonina, the guide who had accompanied Park from 
Saiisanding down the Niger. A translation of this singular 
document was made at Senegal by the directions of Colonel 
Maxwell, and transmitted by him to the Secretary of^tate 
for the Colc>iiia] Department. • 

On the subject of this Jdurnal, so far as it immediately 
relates to Park’s death, very few remarks will be necessary. 
Being originally written by a native African, and translated 
by some person who probably bad but a moderate know¬ 
ledge of the Arabian'dialect in which it is composed, it is 
far from being always cl&r or even intelligible ; and in 
the state in which if now appears, it is open to much obser¬ 
vation. Neither indeed can it be considered in itself as a 
document of a very authentic or satisfactory description. 
But the account 'u^iich it gives of Park’s deatii appears on 
the whole to be probable .and consistent^,; and is so iar 
corroborated by other circumstances as to leave no reason¬ 
able doubt v^ith regard to the fact* . > , 

* Tite genuine imvclling Journal of a native African Merchant may in some 
respects he considered as interesting, simply from the cireumatance of its singu¬ 
larity. Ilut it must be acknowledged that for the m'^re purpose of gratifying 
curiosity very few specimens of Isaaco would have been sufficient. The'sole 
reason frw publishing sueh u document at full length, is the circumstance its 
containing the only direct evidence of Park's death. In every <Aher point of view 





UU tnifr^Rt Ae death according to tUi!. 

^roi^, depeads entirely upon the statement of Amodi 
Fatouma; but the nataio of the admits of no oth^ 
airect evidence ; and some regard must he had to tba 
opinion of Isaaco, considered by Colonel Maxwell as a 
person entitled to a certain degree of credit, who, at^ei full 
investigation, was satisfied a*! to the truth of Aniadi's 
account. It may be observed also, as a circumstance which 
gives additional weight to Isaaco*s judgment, that being 
well aquainted with the anxiety of his employers res|)ect> 
ing Park's safety, he must naturally have been desirous of 
discovering reasons for believing that be was still iu exist¬ 
ence; and was therefore unlikely to admit the fact of 
his death upon any ground, short of his own positive 
conviction. 

But the principal and decisive circumstance in this 
case, is the length of time which has, elapsed without any 
intelligence being heard of Bark, since his departure 
from Sansanding in l^ovember ISOfi. > lliis can only be 

it is wholly destitute of interest, and cannot even be read through, without a 
ttroqg eiFart; being inconceivably tedious, and having all the dry minuteness of 
a log botdc, without ia valuable precision. There is great confusion as to places 
and times; and it is possible only in a very few case8,\o iUentiiy the fotmer by 
reference to the names of places given by Park. Incidents the most triflitig are 
related esactl^ in the same tone and manner as those of the greatest imjantance. 
The account,of Park's death !s given with more detai{s,^and tite story is not ill 
toU. But some of tlie facts are very questionable; and the circumstance of PaHc 
and Bieutenant Martyn leaping hand in hand with the soldiers into the river, is 
much too theatrical to be literally true.—What is most incredible, is the de» 
scription of the place wlieik the event happened, which is stated to be an opening 
in a rock **in the form of a door," ftaming the only passage for tiie water; a 
feet so strange, that (if it wck worth while to conjeetara) OM migl|t mnpact an 
error in the tnnsiatiOB. 
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accounted for/by ^opposing bitber that he is actually dead 
or detained in Africa ns a captive; and when we consider 
the nature of the enterprise in which be was engaged, his 
personal character, and the resistance he was likely to 
make in case of any hostile attack, we. must acknowledge 
that of the two suppositions, the former is by far the most 
probable. 

To this it may be added, that since the time of the ori¬ 
ginal reports respecting Park's death in 1806, no drcum- 
staiice has occurred to bring that fact into doubt; if we 
except a few transient rumours relative to white men stated 
to be in remote parts of the interior of Africa, which have 
Jed some persons to suppose that Pail( may be still in 
existence. Several surmises of this kind (for they are en¬ 
titled to no higher appellation) have from time to time 
been circulated, and have found their way into newspapers 
and public journals; .although the slightest enquiry would 
have shewn that they were entitled to no credit or atten¬ 
tion. They would commonly be found to originate from 
loose and indistinct communications received from some 
of the settlements on the African coast, to which very slight 
and insignificant circumstances might originally have 
given occasion. A 5loor or an Asiatic, the colour of whose 
skin differs by a few shades from that of the native Africans, 
would be described by them as a stranger or wfiite man. 
The hearsay accounts of the appearance of such a person 
in the interior of Africa would afibrd ample materials for 
credulity and exaggeration ; and migh^ easily give rise to 
reports and assertions the most unfounded and extravagant. 

Upon the whole there seems to be no reasonable ground 
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of doubt with rogard to the feet either of Park’s death or 
of its having happened in the manner described in Isaaco’s 
Journal. The first ofthese may be considered as morally 
certain, ibe latter as highly probable. But the exact time 
when this event took place and the circumstances attend¬ 
ing it, are left in great obscurity ; partly from a general 
want of distinctness and precision in the narrative; but 
principally becanse the particulars related, depend alto¬ 
gether upon the unsupported testimony of a slave, (repre¬ 
sented as the only survivor of those who were with Park at 
the time of his death,) from whom the information was ob¬ 
tained at an interval of three months after the. transaction. 
It is obvious that no reliance can l>e placed on a narrative 
resting upon sucli authority ; and we must be content to 
remain in ignom(nce of the precise circumstances of Park’s 
melanchbly fate. But that he was attacked by the natives 
on his voyage from Sansanding eastwards, that he was 
overpowered by numbers, and that he perished on his 
passage down the Niger, cannot reasonably be doubted. 


The leading parts of Mungo Park’s character must have 
been anticipated by the reader in the principal evdnts and 
hransactipns of bis life. Of his enterprising spirit, his in- 
defetigable vigilance and activity, his calm fortitude and 
unshaken perseverance, he has left permanent memorials 
in the narrative of bis former travels and'in the Journal 
and Correspondence now published. In these respects 
few travellers have equalled, none certainly ever surpassed 
him. Nor were the qualities of his understanding less 
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valuable or conspicuous. He was distinguislied by a 
correctness of judgment, seldom found united with an 
ardent and adventurous turn of mind, and generally deemed 
incompatible with it. His talents certainly were not bril¬ 
liant, but solid and useful, such as were peculiarly suited 
to a traveller and geographical discoverer. Hence, in his 
accounts of new and unknown countries, he is consistent 
and rational; he is betrayed into no exaggeration, nor 
does he exhibit any traces of credulity or enthusiasm. His 
attention was directed exclusively to facts; and except 
in his opinion relative to the termination of the Niger 
(which he supported by very plausible argnifients) he 
rarely indulged in conjectuVe, much less in hypothesis or 
speculation. 

Among the characteristic qualities of Park which were 
so apparent in his former travels, none certainly were more 
valuable or contributed more to his success than his admi¬ 
rable prudence, calmness and temper; but it has been 
doubted whether thes6 merits were equally emispicuous dur¬ 
ing his second expedition. The partsr of his conduct which 
have given occasion to this remark, are, his setting out from 
the Gambia almqst ^t the eve of the rainy season, and his 
.voyage down the Niger nnder circumstances so apparently 
desperate. On the motives by which he may Iiaye been 
induenced as to tlfe former of these measures, sometlung 
has been said in the course of die foregoing narrative.* 
With regard to his determination in the latter instance, 
justice must allow that his situation was one of extreme 
difficulty, and admitted probably of no aljternative. ^ Lu 

• See p. Ixvi. 
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both cases our knowledge of the facts is much too imper¬ 
fect to enable us to form a correct opinion as to the pro¬ 
priety of his conduct, much less to justify us in condemn¬ 
ing him unheard. 

Id all the relations of private life, he appears to have 
been highly exemplary ; and his conduct as a son, a hus¬ 
band, and a father merited every praise. To the more 
gentle and amiable parts of his character the most certain 
of all testimonies may be found in the warm attachment 
of his friends, and in the fond and affectionate recollections 
of every branch of his family. 

There *are some moral defects very difficult>to be avoided 
by those persons, who from* a situation comparatively 
obscure, rise to sudden distinction and celebrity. From 
these failings Park was happily exempt. He was a stranger 
to all vanity and affectation; and notwithstanding his 
great'popularity and success, appears to have lost no por¬ 
tion of the genuine simplicity of his character and manners. 
This simplicify origiilated perhaps in'a considerable degree 
from a certain coldness and reserve, which, as was before 
remarked, rendered him very indifferent, and perhaps 
somewhat averse, to mixed or general. society. It was 
probably owing to the sathe cause that his conversation,. 
for a man who had seen so much, had nothing remarkable, 
and was rarely striking or animated.'* H^nce, although 
his appearance was interesting and prepossessing, he was 
apt to disappoint the expectations of strangers; and those 
persons who estimated bis general talents from his powers 
of conversation, formed an erroneous and inadequate opi¬ 
nion of his merits. 
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In his pei-son lie was tall, being about six feet high, and 
perfectly well proportioned. His countenance and whole 
appearance were highly interesting ; and his frame active 
and robust, fitted for great exertions .and the endurance of 
great hardships. His constitution had suffered consider¬ 
ably from the effects of his first journey into Africa, but 
seems afterwards to have been restored to its original vigour, 
of which his last expedition afforded the most ample 
proofs. 

I*ark’s family consisted of three sons and one daughter, 
all of whom, together with Mrs. Park their mother, are 
nOAv living. -He also left a mother, four brothers*(of whom 
one is lately dead), and three sisters. 


In the death of Mungo Park we have to lament not 
only the loss of the most distinguished traveller of modern 
times, but the failu/e of an expedition, honourable to 
Great Britain and highlv interesting to humanity and 
science. For a time this unfortunate event has had the 
effect of damping the ardour of geographical enquiry, and 
of discouraging all fdeas of farther endeavours to explore 
the interior of Africa. But we may hope that the publi¬ 
cation of Park’s Journal will revive the attention of en- 
• r . 

lightened men to this subject; and that the prospect of 
future discoveries in that quarter of the globe will not be 
hastily abandoned. 

It has been seen that Park’s failure was entirely owing 
to the improper season at which his journey was under- 
voL. II. n 
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taken, and that this circumstance was occasioned by a 
series of unforeseen delays arising from a great variety of 
causes. A slight difference in some of those accidents 
which retarded his progress to the Niger, might obviously 
have had a most material influence on the ultimate success 
of the expedition. Thus, for example, if he could have sailed 
for Africa 

if his passage had been quicker, if fewer causes of 
delay had occurred on the coast and aflemards during the 
journey, and finally, if the rainy season, which is subject 
to some slight variations, had commenced a little later;— 
he might perhaps have been able to reach the banks of the 
Niger in good order, and W'itli a loss comparatively small; 
and ill that case might have proceeded on his journey east¬ 
wards at the conclusion of the rainy season with some 
prospect of success. But the safe arrival ofPark’sexpedition 
at the Niger, which was only just possible in the actual 
circumstances of the case, would have been morally certain 
provided he had sailM from England (as he ought to have 
done) before the month of October, and had been ready to 
take his departure from the Oaiubia towards the interior at 
the end of November; from which tiiiqe there is always an 
uiiintemipted continuance of fine and healthy weather' 
during ^ period of five months. 

Hence we may safely conclude that, fnipposing all rea¬ 
sonable precautions to be taken, ah expedition similar to 
that of Park, may penetrate to the Niger and along the 
banks of that rivfcr as far as the eastern frontier of Bam- 
barra, in good order and with very little loss; and this 


immediately after receiving his official instnic 
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most important fact is justly considered by Park himself as 
being fully established by his own disastrous expedition.* 
In what degree it is practicable to penetrate beyond 
Bamharra yet remains to be ascertained ; since it cannot 
be said that this question is determined,-or even materially 
affected, by what took place in Park’s expedition. No 
general inference upon this subject can be fairly deduced 
from an extreme case, such as Park’s evidently was; nor 
does it follow, because a small party consisting of four 
Europeans and a few Negroes, was attacked and over- 
])owered, that an expedition well appointed and properly 
organ i/.ed, would experience a similar fate. It maybe 
observed also that, ill providfefl as Park was with the means 
of defence, he %vas able to proceed in safety beyond Tom- 
buctoo, where the Moors are most numerous, and would 
ill a short time have reached a country beyond the Moorish 
territory, w-here the danger would probably have been 
much dimini.shed.t Neither is it altogether certain that 
his death was not one of those aceidentSt to which such 
enterprises are peculiarly liable, but from which no general 
conclusion can be drawn. J 

I 

* Journal, p. 110. 

t See letter to Sir Joseph Banks (ante p. Ixxviii) in which Park says'* that, 
according to the information of the guide, they should touch on the Moors no 
wliere but at Tombuctoo.” 

I Such, for example, as Captain Cooke’s death, which certainly alFords no 
argument against voyages of discovery. It may be observed that the statement 
in the note annexed to Amadi Fatouma’s Journal (see p. 21.^) gives some coun¬ 
tenance to the supposition mentioned in the text. From this note it appears 
that eiTtnin presents which Amadi had delivered fi-om Park to one of the chiefs 
of Haoussa for the use of the king, were witlt>held from the latter in consequence 
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It appear, upon a clue consideration of these cir¬ 
cumstances, that reasonable and suihcient inducements 
still exist for attempting farther discoveries in Africa; and 
that nothing really unfavourable to such undertakings can 
with propriety be inferred from Park’s late failure ; but 
on the contrary, that the events of that mission furnish ad¬ 
ditional grounds of encouragement and new prospects ol’ 
success. The proper mode also of conducting such disco¬ 
veries in future, may now be consider<;d as ascertained. 
Before Park’s late Journey, the important cpiestion whe¬ 
ther an expedition of this kind should be a<rcompanied by 
a militarjr escort, was involved in some ditfuMiIty. Appre¬ 
hensions might then be entertained lest the aj)pea:ancc of 
an armed force passing through the country might alarm 
the jealousy of the natives, and produce lu^stile combina¬ 
tions, by wdiich any small body of European troops would 
sooner or later be overpowered. If might also have been 
doubted, and w’ith great appearance of reason, wliether it 
W’oold be practicable' on such a inarch to obtain proper 
supplies of provi.sions. Tlie history of Park’s exjiedition 
appears to furnish a clear and satisfactory solution of both 
these difficulties ; and experience hav^jig.-shewn that large 
tracts of the African continent may be traversed in safety 

of the chiers being informed that Park wbuld not return ; .and that the king’s 
resentment, occasioned by his receiving no presents, was the cause of Park’s 
death,—It niay he proper on this occasion to apprize the reader that the notes 
to J.saaco’s Journal (except in one instance, ]>. 181) are all of them printed from 
the manuscript of the translation, and appear to be parts of the original docu¬ 
ment transmitted from Africa. They seem to have been inserted by the 
translator; and in several cases, apparently, were added from information which 
he received from Isaaco. 
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by the aid even of a small and ill organized force under 
circumstances the most unfavourable, the question as to 
the expediency of a military escort hiay now be said to be 
determined. 

The su-tferiiigs of Park during his former journey, and 
the melancholy fate of Maj<5r Houghton, Mr. Ilorne- 
man, and other travellers distinguished by their enter¬ 
prise and ability, demonstrate the utter hopelessness of 
such undertakings, when attempted by solitary and unpro- 
tecte<l individuals. Even if the two schemes of discovery 
were equally practicable, the military plan (supposing 
always that the force employed is strictly limited to the 
purpo.ses of security and protection) would on several ac¬ 
counts be entitled to a decided preference ; inasmuch as it 
affords more ample means of observation and enquiry, as 
it is calculated to inspire the Africans with a greater respect 
for the European character, and as it may be rendered far 
more ethcacioiis for the ]iiirposes of friendly and commercial 
intercourse.* ' • 

• If tl«c jiiractice of sending out single individuals on journies of discovery 
into Africa is still to l>c continued, it would he better perhaps to employ Malut- 
metan travellers, who might accompany some of the great caravans. The dan¬ 
gers, to uiiieh European adventurers are ahvnys exposed, from the ferocity and 
intolerstnce of th^ Mo^rr;, would thus in a considerable degree be avoided. There 
is reason to believe that individuals siifiioieuily intelligent for an expedition of 
this kind, and whose constitutions would also be well suited to the climate of 
Africa, might be fouud witliout much difficulty among the Mahometan inhabi¬ 
tants of Hiudostau. If a fair judgment can be formed,of this class of the British 
subjects from the Travels of Aim Taleb (the genuine and highly interesting 
production of a native Mahometan of the East Indies), u very favourable opinion 
niust be entertained of thtir intelligence and general information. 
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The scheme of an expeiliiion into the interior of A Vica, 
formed upon these principles, has lately been proposed 
from high authority, which holds out a considerable pi w.s 
pect of success. From the quarter in whicb the sugges* josi 
has-originated, a reasonable hope may be entertained tlial 
this plan, of which the following is a short outline, will 
ultimately be carried into efl'ect.* 

In the Royal African corps now se rving at Sl.-rra Le,<uie 
there are three companies of black im u, enlisU tl jifun tlie 
slaves obtained from the numerous sia' Madiiig vessels 
which have at different times been condemnetl as pri/e 
upon that'eoast. Among t.hes»‘ ♦^lieiv are several actives of 
Tombuctoo, Ilaoussa, Boroou'and other coimlries tven 
more distant ; some of them having been brought from 
parts of Africa so remote as to ha\e been tu , .Vov and 
four moons upon their jonrney to the coast, dus: oj' iiient 
have acquired sufficient knowledge ofthe lCngii,-;}j hi!!«:uiige 
to express themselves so as to be understood, ah hough 
they retain their nativfe languages, whi< !i st '! speak 
with fluency. 

These men, having been lraiiu;d and di.sciplined wi^h 
great care, are become excellent solders,.ard are spokvn 
of by the Governor of Sierra Leone in the liighe.d. h i ins of 
approbation for their obedience, steadinc^ss and general 
good conduct. They are of course imnvd to' the clsinate, 
are accustomed to hardships and fatigues, ami capable of 

• The particulars of the projected expedition here alluded to, which are given 
in the text, are extracted ftom » very interesting communication lately made to 
the African InstitutioD by Major General Gordon, Quarter Master General of liie 
British Forces, 
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r]i6 greatest exertions. They are at the same time courage¬ 
ous and high spirited, feeling a pride and elevation from 
advantages which they enjoy, and the comparative 
,/ to which tjn y have attained ; a!\d they are warmly 
ched to the llritisli Goveniinent. 
it is proposed that a proj>er and well selected detach¬ 
ment oftliesif troops slioold form the basis of the intended 
expedition; ai.d thal, besides the person having the im¬ 
mediate command, one or two other leading persons should 
be appointe<l, er r}- jn’operly qnalihed to assist in the direc¬ 
tion and ivnnv. einent of the pi ineipal concerns, and (in 
ease of tsntyyency) to under Jake the sole charge of the 
vo:pcdi1io}{. The !i amber of the troops employed would of 
< o*(: se b." )’cgnl ited by a dne regard to the probable means 
o.* ‘(d '^.nce; bat it is proposed that they should be 

N I'h'- i istlv n* irtero5;s to enable the leaders, in cases where 
It luiglfi be expetiicnt, to separate with small detachments, 
t.'iiJng <li'dinct lines of march as local circumstances and 
odier occasions ndgld require.* 

The v .iC- '< • fi. awiiir i|)at, in pome of tlie opinions which ;Ke has ex- 
pros-'f.! \vi\h i-'jc.inl to tlie,hla<;k trooj>s of Sierra Leouc, he cun hardly expect 
the eon . «1 several excellent individuals, among the best friends of the 

Atijean ea-,, wlio are known to be averse to the employment of Negroes in 
the miiitarv • ui^d lie is ready to admit that the practice which Ims 

pre\.iilcd o^' ejihMiog ciiptiirt'd Afiuans is liable to some abuse. Let such 
abuses be anxiously qirxded ie.raiiist by all the means which legislative wisdom 
can devisej let cvi ;y eiiarxe <5f misconduct itt this respect be rigorously inves¬ 
tigated ; and if it slaaild appear to be well founded, let, it be pursued with the 
utmost strictness and severity. But let not occasional abuses be urged as valid 
arguments agaiust the practice itself, if it should' be ascertained to be, on the 
whole, beneficial to the Africans. It has been stated by enlightened and bene> 
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The principal objects of this expedition would be siiniJar 
in all respects to those of Park’s last journey—to ascertain 
the course and termination of the Niger, to acipiire a 
geographical knowledge of the countries through which 
it flows; and to procure all possible information relative 
to the condition of the inhabitants, their commercial rela¬ 
tions and their general state of improvement. With a view 
to the attainment of these objects of practical and scienfino 
enquiry, the leader of tlie expedition would be enjoined in 
the most strict and positive terms by his official instructions, 
to avoid all acts of aggression towards the natives, and 
(except in* cases of absolute self-defence) to abstain from 
every species of violence. He would be farther directed to 
use his utmost endeavours to establish a friendly inter¬ 
course and communication with the inhabitants ; and fur 
this purpose to employ the most intelligent of the black 
troops, in all cases in which it might be practicable, as 


volent persons, who have witnessed the stale of sla*'ery in tlie West Indies (and 
the assertion has every appearance of probability) that the cmbotlyin^f and cm-’’ 
ployment of black troops has had the happkst effect in elevating and improving 
the Negro character, and in giving a greater degree of importance tf> that 
oppressed race. In the instance of Sierra Leone, to whi^-h these observations more 
immediately relate, compare the situation of a captured Negro, when rescued from 
the horrors of astave vessel with that of the same man a short time afterwards, when 
serving as a British soldier! The ordinary condition of (lumnn life has nothing 
similar to tills change; it is a transition from the most abject misery to ease, 
comfort, and comparative dignity.—Add to this, tlie extreme difficulty (which 
every unprejudiced enquirer must admit) attending the management and disposal 
of great numbers of these captured Negroes in a small colony like Sierra Ixionc; 
and tlie utter impossibility, considering their savage ignorance and total want 
of habits of industry, of providing all of them, or even any tolerable number, with 
a^icultural establishments. 
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interpreters of tbe expedition and messengers of peace and 
conciliation. 

By the plan wbicli lias thus shortly been described, 
every disadvantage which attended Park’s mission, would 
be avoided, and all its defects supplied and there seems 
to be every reasonable assurance that an expedition, formed 
and conducted upon such principles (with a due attention 
to the proper season for travelling), would ,be. attended 
with ultimate success. 

It would be difficult to anticipate the full extent of those 
beneficial consequences which may ultimately be expected 
from the successful result of such an expedition. 'We may 
perhaps he justified in expecting that the intercourse, thus 
formed with the interior of Africa, will eventually open 
new coiTiiniinications of trade, and possibly create new 
markets ; that a certain portion of that vast commerce, 
which is now carried bn with Tombuctoo from Morocco 
ami the shores of the Mediterranean, may be diverted to 
the western coast; and that great qdantities of European 
goods, now conveyed through other channels, may be 
transported into the centre of Africa through the new route 
of the Niger. 

But without speculating too confidently upon commercial 
revolutions of the nature here alluded to, which are for the 
most part very slow and gradual, and seldom effected 
without much difficulty ; we may safely conclude that any 
rational and well conceded expedition to the interior of 
Africa must be of great efficacy in promoting and extending 
the legitimate and beneficial commerce with different parts 
of that vast continent, which has been rapidly advancing 
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since the Abolition of the slave trade.* We may also 
reasonably expect that such enterprises^ judiciously con¬ 
ducted, will have important effects upon the civilization 
and general improvement of Africa, by exciting industry 
and diffusing useful knowledge among the natives; and 
that some portion of these advantages may, in due time, be 
extended to those remote and sequestered countries, which 
are at present excluded from all intercourse with Europe, 
and abandoned to hopeless ignorance and barbarism. Let 
us hope that the honour of passing those baiTiers, w hich 
have hitherto separated Africa from the civilized world, is 
reserved ‘for the courage and perseverance of that nation, 
by whose enlightened and disinterested exertions so iiiiich 
has been effected in modem times, for the advancement of 
geographical knowledge. The voyages of discovery which 
have been undertaken by the command of Ilis present 
Majesty, unstained by the guilt of conquest, and directed 
exclusively towards objects of humanity and science, have 
conferred a lasting distinction on the British name and 
character. The attempt to explore the interior of Africa, 
dictated by the same generous views, is in no respect less 
interesting, nor does it promise less important results, even 
than those great undertakings; and it will be peculiarly 
worthy of an age and nation, rendered for ever memorable 
in the annals of mankind by the Abolitibn of the African 
slave trade. 


• See Appendix. No. VI. 
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CHAPTER I. 

April 27tli, 1805.—At ten o’clock in the morning took 
our (lejiarture from K^yee. The Crescent, the Washington 
and jVlr. Ainslev’s vmc/did ns the honour to fire a salute 

tt 

at our departure. The day proved remarkably hot; and 
some of the asfjeS', being unaccustomed to carry loads, 
made our march very fatiguing and troublesome. Three 
of them stuck fast in a muddy rice field about two miles 

f 

east of Kayee; and while we were employed in getting 
them out, our guide and the people in front had gone on 
so fer, that we lost sight of them. In.a short time we 
overtook about a dozen soldiers and their asses, who had 
likewise fallen behind, and being afraid of losing their 
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way, had halted till we came tip. We in the rear took 
the road to Jonkakonda, which place we reached at one 
o’clock; but not finding Lieutenant Martyn nor any of 
the men who were in front,* concluded they had gone by 
New Jermy, &c,, therefore hired a guide and continued 
our march. Halted a few minutes under a large tree at 
the village of Lamain-Cotto, to allow the soldiers to cool 
themselves; and then proceeded towards Lamain, at 
which place we arrived at four okjlock. The people were 
extremely* fatigued, having travelled all day under a ver¬ 
tical sun, and without a breath of wind. Lieutenant 
Martyn and the rest of our party arrived at half past five, 
having taken the road by New Jermy. 

On ogr arrival at Lamain, we unloaded the asses under 
enlarge B^ptang tree on the east side of the town. The 
Slatee (or master of that district of the kingdom of Kataba, 
called Lamain) came to pay his respects to me, and re¬ 
quested that I would order tlie bundles and asses to be 
removed to some other tree ; assuring me that if we slept 
under it, we should all be dead^ before morning. 1 was 
for some tipne at a loss to comprehend his meaning; when 
he took me by the hand, and leading me to one of 
large notches in , the root of the tree, shewed me three 

I 

spearrheads which appesu'ed to have been tinged with 
blopd, lying with their points amongst bone-ashes, and 
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surrounded with a rope half burnt. I now orderedj 
the bundles to be removed to another tree^ presented 
the "Stetee with a keg of liquor, and received in return 
a smaU bullock. Here w,e were fprced to purchase water, 
the wells of the town being nearly dry. Slept very com- 
fortably under the tree, and at day-break, 

April 28th, set out for Pisania. We passed two small 

Foiilah tpwns and the village of Collin, and reached the 

l>anks of the Gambia at half past eleven o^clock. Halted 

and gave our cattle water and grass : we likewise cooked 

our dinners, and rested till three o’clock, when we set 

forward and arrived at Pisania at sun-Set. Here we 
» 

were accommodated at Mr. Ainsley’s house ; and as his 
schooner had not yet arrived with our baggage, I pur¬ 
chased some corn for our cattle, and spoke for a bullock 

» 

for the soldiers. 

April 29th.—Went and paid my respects to Seniora 
Camilla,* who was much surprised to see me again at¬ 
tempting a journey into the interior of the country. 

April ;i(Uh.—Mr. Ainsley’s schooner arrived, and we 
immediately began to land the baggage and rice. 

.April 31st.-—Gave out the ass saddles to be stuffed with 
grass, and set about weighing the bundles. Found that 
after all reductions, -our asses could not possibly carry 

* See Park's Travels, p. .31, ^5?. 
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our baggage. Purchased five more with Mr. Ainsley’s 
assistance. 

May 1st.—Tying up the bundles and marking them. 

May 2d.—Purchased three asses, and a bullock for the 
people. 

May 3d.—Finished packing the loads, and got every 
thing ready for our journey. 

May 4th.—Left Pisania at half past nine o’clock, llie 
mode of marching was adjusted*as follows. The asses and 
being all marked and numbered with red paint, a 
certain number of each was allotted to each of the six 
messes, into which the soldiers were divided; and the 
asses were further subdivided amongst the individuals of 
each mess, so that every man could tell at first sight the 
ass and load which belonged to him. The asses were 
also numbered with large ‘figures, to prevent the natives 
from stealing them, as they could neither wash nor clip it 
off without being discovered. Mr. George Scott and one 
of Isaaco’s people generally went in front. Lieutenant 
Martyn in the centre, and Mr. Anderson and myself in 
the rear.* We were forced to leave at Pisania about five 
cwt. of rice, not having a sufficient number of asses to 
carry it. We were escorted till we passed Tendicunda by 
Mr. Ainsley, and the good old Seniora Camilla, and most 
of the respectable natives in the vicinity. Our march was 
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most fatiguing. Many of the asses being rather over¬ 
loaded, lay down on the road; others kicked ofi' their 
bundles; so that, after using eveiy exertion to get forward, 
we with difficulty reached Saniee, a distance of about 
eight miles. We unloaded our asses under a large Tabba 
tree at some distance from the town, and in the evening 
I went with Isaaco to pay my respects to the Slatee of 
Samee. 

Vlie Slatee of Samee, as well as the Slatees of Lamain 

and Kutijar, is subject to the King of Kataba; but their 

■ • 

subjection is not easily defined. If a slave runs awny from 
one to another, he cannot be reclaimed unless the other 
chooses to give him up. The Slatee was very drunk, and 
when 1 told him that I was come to pay my respects to 
him and would give him one jug of rum, he told me he 
would not allow me to pass unless I gave him ten jugs ; 
and after a good deal of insignificant palaver,! was obliged 
to give him two jugs. , ^ 

May 5th.—Paid s5x bars of amber to the Mpmbo Jumbo - 
boys,* and set out for Jindey early in the morning. Found 
this day’s truyelling very difficult; many of the asses 
refused to go on ; and we were forced to put then loads 
on the horses. We reached Jindey aliout noon. Pur¬ 
chased bullock, and halted the 6th; fearing, if we 

* For .1 description of Mititubo'Jumbo, see Pick’s Travels^ p. 
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attempted to proceed, we should be forced to leave some 
of our loads in the woods. 

At Jindey they d^e tery fine blues with the indigo leaves. 
I readily embraced the opportunity, during our halt, to 
make myself acquainted with the process, which I saw in 
all its different stages. 

Mode of dying Cotton of a fine blue colour with the leaves 

of the Indigo Plant. 

A large quantity of wood-ashes is collected (the woods 
preferred for the purpose are the mimosa nitta; and mimosa 
pulverulentat) and put into an ungiazed earthen vessel 
which has a hole in its bottom ; over which is put some 
straw. Upon these ashes water is poured, which, filtrating 
through the hole in the bottom of the vessel, carries with 
it the potass contained in the ashevS, and forms a very strong 
lye of the colour of strong beer: this lye they call sai^gec, 
ash-w'ater. i 

Another ppt is filled not quite quarter full of the leaves 
of the indigo plant, either fresh or dried in the sun (those 
used at this time were dried), and as much.of the sai-gee 
poured on it as will fill the pot about half full. It is 
allowed to remain in this state for four days, during which 
it is stirred once or twice each day. 

The pot is then filled nearly full of sai-gee and stirred 
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frequently for four days more, during which it ferments 
and throws up a copper-coloured scum. It is then allowed 
to remain at rest for one day, and on the tenth day from 
the commencement of the process the cloth, is put into it. 
No mordant whatever is used ; the cloth is simply wetted 
with cold water, and wrung hard before it is put into the 
pot, where it is allowed to remain about two hours. It 
is then taken out and exposed to the sun, by laying it 
(without spreading it) over a stick, till the liquor cease.s 
to drop from it. After this it is washed in cold water, and 
is often beat with a flat stick to clear away any leaves or 
dirt which may adhere to it. llie cloth being again wrung 
hard, is returned into the pot; and this dipping is repeated 
four times every day for tlie first four days; at the end of 
which period it has in common acquired a blue colour 
equal to the finest India baft. 

The Negro women, who practise dying, have generally 
twelve or fourteen indigo jars, .so that one of them is al- 

t 

ways ready for dipping.’ If the process misgives, which 
it very seldom does with women who practise it exten¬ 
sively, it generally hap])ens during the second four days 
or the fermenting perio<l. The indigo is then saitl to be 
dead, and the whole is thrown out. 

9 

Ill Klijaaga and Kasson they .spread the cloth in the 
sun, and dry it after every dip : they then beat it with a 
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stick, so as to make tlie indigo leaves dy otf it like dust. 
Both practices have for their object the cleaHng of the 
clothf so as to admit the indigo equally to all parts of it. 
The process abridged is, 

Four days indigo and a small quantity of sai-gee. 

Four days feririenting in a large quantity of sai-gee. 

One day at rest. 

Four days dipping the cloth, four dips per day. 

Thirteen in ail. 

To return to the narrative. Lamina FofFono, one of my 
fellow travellers in my former journey from Mandingo to 
Gambia, hearing that I was come to Jindey, came from 
Wallia to see me. He told me thatKarfa was in health, but 
had not received the musket 1 sent him by Captain Brand. 

At five o’clock had a strong puff of wind from the south¬ 
east, which raised the dust and had exactly the appear¬ 
ance of a tornado. 

May 7th.—-Left Jindey, but so much were our asses 

» 

fatigued, that I was obliged to hire tliree more, and four 
drivers to assist in getting forward the baggage. One of 
the St. Jago asses fell down convulsed when the load was 
put upon him ; and a Mandingo ass. No. 11, refused to 
carry his load. I was under the necessity of sending him 
back to Jindey, and hiring another in his place. 

We travelled on the north side of the Wallia Creek till 
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noon, when we crossed it near Kootakunda. Swam the 
asses over; and the soldiers, with the assistance of the Ne¬ 
groes, waded over with the bundles on their Iieads. Halted 
on the south side of the creek, and cooked our dinners. 

At four o’clock set forwards, passed Kootakunda, and 
called at the village of Madina to pay ray respects to Sla- 
tee. Brce. Oave him a note on Mr. Ainsley for one jug of 
liquor. Halted at Tabajang, a village almost deserted ; 
having been plundered in the conrse of the season by the 
King of .lamberoo, in conjunction with the,King of 
Woolli. Our guide’s mother lives here; and as I found 
that we couhl not possibly proceed in our present state, I 
determined cither to purchase more asses, or abandon 
some of the rice. 

May 8th.—Purchased two asses for ten bars of amber 

* 

and ten of coral each. Covered the India baits with skins, 
to prevent them from being damaged by the rain. Two 

of the soldiers afflicted with the dysentery. 

* 

May 9th—The Ring of Jaraberoo’s son came to pay 
his respects to me. Jamberoo lies along the north side of 
the Wallia Creek, and extends a long nay to the- north¬ 
ward. The people are JalofFs, but most of them speak 
Mandingo. Presented him with some amber. Bought 
five asses and covered all the gunpowder with skins, 
except what was for our use on the road. 
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May 10th.—Having pai^ all tlie people who had assisted 
in driving the asses, I found tliat the expense was greater 
than any beneiit we were likely to derive from them. I 
therefore trusted the asses this day entirely to the .sohliers. 
We left, Tabajang at snn-rise, and made a short and easy 
inarch to Tattiepnda, where the son of my friend, the 
former King of Woolli, came to meet me. From him I 
could easily learn that our journey was viewed w^itli great 
jealousy by the Slatees and Sierra-Woollis residing about 
Madina. 

c 

May 11th.—About noon arrived at Madina, the capital 

of the kingdom of Woolli. We unloaded our asses under 

a tree without the gates of the town, and waited till five 

o’clock before we could have an audience from his majesty. 

I took to the King a pair of silver mounted pistols, ten 

dollars, ten bars of amber, ten of coral. But, when he had 

looked at the present with great indifference for some time, 

he told me that he could not accept it; alleging, as an 

« 

excuse for his avarice, that I had given* a much handsomer 
present to the King of Katalia, It was in vain that I 
assured.him of the contrary; he positively refused to accept 
it, and I was under the necessity of adding fifteen dollars, 
ten bars coral, ten amber, before his majesty would accept 

I 

it. After all, hie begged me to give him a blanket'to wrap 
himself in during the rains, which 1 readily sent him. 
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The other presents must all be proportionally great, and 
the sum of the whole presents at Woolli is as follows: 

To Hue King; 


A pair of pistols. 

Ba's. 

Dollars 

25 

Amber 

20 

Coral, - - 

20 

White baft 

5 


70 bars. 

To Mon tarnba the King's own sout 


Amber, 

5 

Coral 

5 

To vSlatee Deena, 

Amber 

1 

Coral 

5 

To Sadoo, Jatta’s’son, 

Amber 

5 

Coral 

5 

To Sam boo, ’JaVta's second son. 

Coral 

5 

To WhuUiri, the Prime Minister, 

Dollars 

2 

Coral 

5 

To Dama, Whulliri’s younger brotheV, ' 

Coral 

5 
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To Soliman, the King’s chief slave, Bar*. 


Amber - - 4 

Coral - - *4 

To Dimba Serra, 

Coral - - 6 

To different people, 

Corai - - 10 

71 

To the King, - - 70 


Total 140* bars. 

May 12th.—Had all the asses loaded by day-break, 
and at snn-rise, having obtained the King’s permission, 
we departed from Woolli. Shortly after, we passed the 
town of Barraconda, where I stopped a few minutes to pay 
my respects to Jeniaffbo Mamadoo, a very eminent SI a- 
tee.f- We reached the' village of Bambakoo at half past 
ten o’clock. Bought two asses, and likewise a bullock 
for the soldiers. 

i 'i * 

May 13th.—Departed from Bambakoo at sun-rise, and 
reached Kanipe;, an irregular built village, about ten 
o’clock.* The people of the village had heard that we 
were under the necessity of purchasing water at Madina; 

• There is some mUtake heire; what Mr. Park calls 71, appears, to. be no 
more than 67; and even according to him, the total ought to be 141. The true 

amount is I 137. t Mentioned in Park's Travels, p. .31. 
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and to make sare of a similar market, the women had 
drawn all the water from the wells, and were standing 
in crowds, drawing up the water as fast as it collected. 
It was in vain that the soldiers attempted to come in for 
their share : the camp kettles were by no means so well, 
adapted for drawing water as the women's calabashes. 
The soldiers therefore returned without water, having the 
laugh very much against them. 

I received information that there was a pool of water 
about two miles south of the town ; and in order to make 
the women desist, 1 mounted a man on each of the horses, 
and sent them away to the pool, to bring as much water 
as would boil our rice, and in the aRernoon sent all the 
asses to be watered at the same place. In the evening 
some of the soldiers made another attempt to procure 
water from the large well near the town, anti $uc<.'eeded 
by the following stratagem. One of them having drop]ted 
his canteen into the. well, as if by accident, his companions 
fastened a rope round him, and lowered him down to the 
bottom of the well, where he stood and filled all the camp 
kettles, to the grca't mortification of the women, wlio had 
been labouring and carrying water for the last tw^eiily-four 
hours, in hopes of having their necks ami heads decked 
with small amber and beads by the sale of it. Bought 
two goats for the soldiers. 
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May 14th.—Halted at Kusaai, about four miles east of 
Kaiiipe. This is the same village as Seesekunda, but the 

ft 

inhabitant$ have changed its name. Here one of the sol¬ 
diers, having collected some of the fruit of tlie Nitta trees, 
was eating tliem, when the chief man of the village came 
out in a great rage, and attempted to take them from 
him ; but finding that impracticable, he drew his knife, 
and told us to put on our loads, and get away from the 
village. Finding that we only laughed at him, he became 
more quiet ; and when I told him that we were unac¬ 
quainted with so strange a restriction, but should be care¬ 
ful not to eat any of them in future; he said that the 
thing itself was not of great importance, if it liad nut 
been dime in sight of the women. For, says he, this 
|dace has been frequently visited with iamiiie from want 
of rain» and in these .distressing times the fruit of the 
Nitta is all we have to trust to, and J^t may then be opened 
without j^arm; but in order to prevent the wonijeii and 
children fitufi wasting this supply, a toong is put upon 
the Nittas, until tajnine makes its appearance. The word 
toong is used to express any thing sealed up by magic. 

Bought two asses. As we entered the Simbani woods 
from this town, Isaaco was very apprehensive that we 
might be attacked by some of. the Bondou people, there 
being at this time a hot M^r between, two brothers about 
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the saecession: and as the report had spread that a coffle 
of white men were going to the interior, every person im¬ 
mediately concluded that we were loaded with the richest 
merchandize to purchase slaves; and that whichever of 
the parties should gain possession of our wealth, be would 
likewise gain the ascendency over his^ opponent. On 
this account, gave orders to the men not to fire at any 
deer or game they might see in the woods; that every 
man must have his piece loaded and primed, and that the 
report of a musket, but more particularly of three or four, 
should be the signal to leave every thing and run towards 
the place. 

May 15th.—Departed from Kussai. At the enhance of 
the woods, Isaaco laid a black ram across the road and 

cat its throat, having.first said a long prayer over it. This 

• _ 

he considered as very essential towards our success. The 
fiesh of the animal was given to the slaves at Kussai, that 
they might pray,ii\ their hearts for our success. 

The first five miles of our route was through a woody 
country; we then reached a level plain neiiyly destitute of 
wood. On this plain we observetl some hundreds of a spe¬ 
cies of antelope of a dark colour with a white mouth ; they 
are callpd by the natives Da qui, and ajre nearly as large 
as a bullock. At half past ten o'clock we arrived on the 
banks of the Gambia, and baited during-the heat of the 
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day under a large tree called Teelee Corra, the same under 
which I formerly stopped in my return from the interior.* 
The Gambia here is about 100 yards across, and, contrary 
to what I expected, has a regular tide, rising four inches by 
the shore. It was low water this day at one o’clock. The 
river swarms with crocodiles. 1 counted at one time thir¬ 
teen of them ranged along shore, and three hippopotami. 
The latter feed only during the night, and seldom leave 
the water during the day; they walk on the bottom ol‘ 
the river, dnd seldom shew more of themselves above water 
than their heads. 

At hdf past three o’clock in the afternoon, we again set 
forward, and about a mile to the eastward ascended a hill, 

A 

where we had a most enchanting prospect of the country to 
the westward; in point of distance .it is tlie richest I ever 

I 

saw. The course of the Gainbia was easily distinguished 
by a range of dark green b*ees, which grew on its banks. 
The course from Teelee Corra is represented in the fol¬ 
lowing sketch. 

* Probably the tree mentioned in Park’s Travels, p. 854. 
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A mile and a half east of Prospect hill, is another on 
the north side of the road, from the top of which we had 
a charming view, to the south. The course of the river is 
from the E. 8. E.; no hills on the south side of it, the 
whole country being quite level. About ten miles E. S.E.; 
the river passes near an elevated table land, which looks 
like an old fortihcation. At sun-set reached a watering 
place rolled Faraba, but found no water. 

While we were unloading the asses, Jcdin ''^'’alters, one 
of the soldiers, fell down in an epileptic fit, and expired 
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in about an hour after. The Negroes belonging to our 
guide set about digging a well, having first lighted a fire 
to keep ofF the bees, which were swarming about the 
place in search of water. In a little time they found water 
in snfiicient quantity to cook our suppers, and even supply 
the horses and asses in the course of the night. 

Being apprehensive of an attack from the Bondoii 
people, placed double seotries,^and made every man sleep 
' with his loaded musket under his head. Latitude by mer. 
alt. of the thoon, 14* 38* 46" N. 

About three o’clock bOried John Walters, and in re- 
membnuice of him wish this place to be called Walters's 
Well. 

May lOth.'^Beparted from the well as soon as day 

dawned, and reached the Neaulico. at half past eight 

o’clock. This stream is nearly diy at this season, and 

only affords water in certain hollow places which abound 

in fish. Saw Isaaco’s Negroes take s|everal with their 

hands, and with wii^s of grass used as a net to frighten 

the fish into a narrow space. One of the fish was a new 
• ♦ 

genus. 

Saw in the bed of Ae river some Negroes roasting a 
great quantity of fieshon tetnporai^ wooden images ^reefed 
for the purpose, as represented iti the following sketch. 
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This half roasting and smoaking in^kes the meat keep 
much longer than it would do without it. The flesh was 
part of a J}a qui which they found on the road; a lion 
had killed it during the night, and eat one leg of it. 

At four o’clock P. M. departed from the Neaulico. At 
flve, passed the ruins of Mangelli, where I formerly slept, 
and at six o’clock halted for the night at Manjalli Tabba 
Cotta, the ruins of a village so called. The wood during 
this day’s march is in general small, and the road is much 
interrupted with dry bamboos. Plenty of water at the 
resting place. After dark took out the telescope in order 
to observe an immersion of Jupiter’s first satellite— 

■ H. M. S. 

The satellite immerged by watch - 14 10 35 

Rate + from London - - - 0 5 48 

Too slow by eclipse at Kayee - - 0 0 5 

Mean time by watch 14 16 28 
Time by Nautical Almanack 14 16 51 

Equation - - - 0 3 58 

* - - 

, Mean time at Greenwich 14 12 53 

14 12 53 


Watch too fast 0 3 35 
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Longitude by three sets of sights taken next morn¬ 
ing in order to find the apparent time at the place 
13° 9' 45" W. 

It is difficult to account for such a difference in the rate 
of going of the watcli in the course of one month ; but 
the excessive heat and the motion of riding may j)erhaps 
have contributed to it; tor 1 think my obser\'ation of the 
immersion was correct. 

May 17tli.—Left Manjalli Tabba Cotta, and after a 
fatiguing* march of twelves miles, reached Bray, a water¬ 
ing place. Endeavoured to take the meridional altitude 
of the sun, by the back ob^rvation with Troughton’s 
pocket sextant; and after carefully examining his rise 
and fall, with the intervals betwixt each obsenutioii, I 
was convinced that it can be done with great accuracy, 
requiring only a steady hand and proper attention. This 
was a great relief to me ; I had been plagued watching 
the passage of the fixed stars, and often ^fell asleep when 
they were in the meridian. 

We left Bray at three o’clock, P. M. and carried with 
us as much water as we possibly could, intending to rest 
at Nillindingcorro till the moon rose ; but there being no 
water, our guid^ continued our march to the river Nerico, 
which we reached at eight o’clock, all the people and 
asses very much fatigued. Face of the country during 
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this day an open and level plain with bushes and Cibi 
trees, making the prospect rich, though not grand. Saw 
plenty of lions* excrement in the wood; they deposit it 
only in certain places, and like the cats, claw up the 
ground in order to cover it. 

May 18th.—People employed all the momiilg in trans¬ 
porting the baggage and asses across the river; and as 
both men and asses were very much fatigued, 1 thought 
it best to halt on the east side of the river till the afternoon, 
as it would afford the soldiers an opportunity of washing 
their clothes. o t n 

Observed Mer. Alt. Sun - - 168 35 0 

Diameter - - - - 0 32 0 

f 168 7 0 
84 33 30 

Correct for refraction knd parallax . - 4 

.84 33 26 


Zenith Distance 

Declination 

wm 

mm mm 

5 26 34 

19 31 25 

• 


Latitude 

14 4 51 


The breadth of the stream of the river Nerico is about 
sixty feet, the depth of water four feet, its velocity is two 
miles an«hour. The healfbf the stream aft two o’clock 94* 
Fahrenheit. 
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CHAPTER IL 

AIay 18th.—We left the Nerico about half past three 
o’clock, and arrived at Jallacotta, the first town of Tenda, 
at sun-set. From this place to Simbuni in Bondou, is two 
days travel. 

May 19th.—Halted at Jallacotta in order to purchase 
corn and recruit the asses. Bought plenty of onions, 
which made our rice eat much better. Town’s people 
fishing in the woods, where the pools being nearly dry, 
the fish are easily taken. 

May 20.—Left Jallacotta, and about two miles to the 
east, passed the village of Maheepa, close to which are 
the ruins of another village of the same name. It would 
appear from the number of ruins, that the population of 
Tenda is much diii.Inished. We reached Tendico or Tam- 
bico, about eight o’clock: we could not procure a bullock, 
the inhabitants having very tew cattle. This village be¬ 
longs to Jallacotta; and the Farbana of Jallacotta is sub¬ 
ject to the King of Woolli. About half a mile from Tam- 
bico is a pretty large town called JEtadjft the chief of which 
takes the* title of Faranba, and is in a manner independent. 

% 

t 
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He exacts very high duties from the coffles, to the extent 
of ten bars of gunpowder for each ass-load. 

We sent a messenger from Tambico to inform the 
Faranba of our arrival* and he sent his son in the evening 
with twenty-six men armed with musquets* and a great 
crowd of people* to receive what we had to give him. 
Sent him ten bars of amber by our guide; but as he re¬ 
fused to ta,kc it, went niyself with five bars of coral* which 
he likewise refused. Indeed I could easily perceive from 
the number of -armed men, and the haughty manner in 
which they conducted themselves, that there was little 
prospect of settling matters in an amicable manner. I 
therefore tore, a leaf from my pocket-book, and had written 
a note to Lieutenant Martyn to have the soldiers in readi¬ 
ness ; when Mr. Andeirson* hearing such a hubbub in the 
village* came to see what was the matter. I explained my 
doubts to him, and desired tliat tlie soldiers might have 
on their pouches and bayonets, and be ready for action at 
a moment’s notice;. I desired Isaaco to inform him that 
we had as yet found no difficulty in our journey; we had 
readily obtained the permission of the kings of Kataba 
and Woolli to pass through their kingdoms, and that if 
he would not allow us to pass, we had then only to return 
to Jallacotta, atfd endeavour to find another road ; and 
with this (after a good many angry words hrfd passed 
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between the Faranba*s people and our guide) the palaver 
ended. 

Matters were in this state, Faranba’s son had gone over 
to Bady wifli the amber and corah and we were preparing 
to return to Jallacotta early next morning, when about 
half past six o’clock some of Faranba’s people seized our 
guide’s horse, as the boy was watering it at the well* and 

A 

carried it away. Isaaco went over to Bady to enquire the 
reason of this conduct; but instead of satisfying him on 
this point, they seized him, took his.double barrelled gun 
and sword from him, tied him to a tree and flogged him ; 
and having put his boy iii irons, sent some people back to 
Tarabico for another horse belonging to an old man that 
was travelling with us to Dentila. I now told two of 
Isaaco’s Negroes, that if they would go with me into the 
village, and point out tlie Faranba’s* people (it being quite 
dark) who had come to take the old man’s horse^ I would 
make the soldiers seize them, and retaih them as hostages 
for Isaaco. They’w^ut and told this to the two chief men in 
the village, but they would not permit it. They were able, 
they said, to defend their own rights, and would not allow 
the horse to be taken : so after an immense hubbub and 
wrangling, the business at last came, to blows, and the 
Faranba’s people were fairly kicked out of the village. 

I was now a little puzzled how to act.; Isaaco’s wife and 
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child sat crying with us under the tree, his Negroes were 
very much dejected, and seemed to consider the matter as 
quite hopeless. We conld have gone in the night and 
burnt the town. By this we should have killed a great 
many innocent people, and most probably should not have 
recovered our guide: I therefore thought it most advis¬ 
able (having consulted with Mr. Anderson and Lieutenant 
Martyn) to wait till morning; and then, if they persisted 
in detaining our guide, to attack them in open day; a 
^ measure which would be more decisive, and more likely 
to be attended with success than any night skirmishes. 
We accordingly placed, double sentries during the night, 
and made every man sleep with his loaded musquet a1 
hand. We likewise sent two people back to Jallacotta, to 
inform the Booty of the treatment we had receivecl from 
Faranba, though at one of the towns belonging to the 
. King of Woolli. 

May 21st.—Early in the morning our guide was libe¬ 
rated, and i^nt back to ns; and abouf ten o'clock a num¬ 
ber of Faranba's people came and told me that Faranba 
did not wish to quarrel with nUe, but conld not think of 
allowing a coffle tq pass without paying the customaiy 
tribute; but as I bad refused to do that the evening before, 
if I wbuld how cany over to Bady such articles as 1 meant 
to give him, eveiy thing would be amicably settled. I 
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told them that, after the treatment my guide had expe¬ 
rienced, they coaid not expect that I would go to Bady 
alone ; that if I went I would take twenty or thirty of my 
people with me. This seemed npt so agreeable; and it 
was at last determined that the horse, &c. should be 
brought half way between the two villages, and delivered 
on receipt of the goods. I accordingly paid at difterent 
times goods to the amount of one hundred and six bars, 
being not quite one-third of what a cotHe of Negroes would 
have paid. Faranba's people still kept, our guide’s gun 
and sw'ord ; alleging, that they were sent away in the 
night to Bisra, a town in the neighbourhood, but would be 
sent after ns as soon as the person returned who had gone 
in quest of them. We accordingly departed from Tambico 
about three o’clock, and halted for the night at Jeningalla 
near Bufra, or Kabatenda, where I formerly slept; my 
former landlord brought me a large calabash of milk. 


Mer. Alt. Tambico 

1 

1 

if 

50 

/ 

0 

• • 

Diam. 

0 

32 

0 


T 167 

28 

0 

• 

83 

44 

0 

Zenith Distance 


jiT 

0 

Decl. - - 

20 

. 11 1 1 i 

9 

9 


Latilude - - - 13 63 0 
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May 22d.—Halted at Jeniiigalla to purchase com for 
our asses. Went and saw some iron-furnaces; they are 
smaller at the top than those of Manding, thus : 



The distance being very great b-^tweeu this pla^c anil 
the next water, we resolved to travel it by moonlight, .aid 
accordingly w© left Jeningalla, 

May 23d, at two o'clock in the morning, and at eight 
o'clock reached Nealo Koba. At the.same place where i 
tbrnierly crossed, the river is not flowing, but stands in 
pools, some of which are deep and swarming with fivJi. 
Oy.sters large, but of a greenish cdloiii ; di<i not eat any of 
them. About two o’clock resumed ovr, •ji.urney, and at 
sun-set leached a small Foula village, all very much 
fatigued^, having travelleil twenty-eight iniltis. 

May 24tk.—'Talted at Mansafara, whirh is only four 
miles east of the Foula village. I’his con*?*;-^ of three 
towns, .igpiite contiguous to each other; and near^them is 
a large pool of water. From this town to the village of 
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Nittakorra on the north bank of the Gambia is only eight 
miles due south. Bought corn for the asses in crossing 
the Samakara woods, and a bullock for the people. Much 
lightning to the south-east, and thunder. Got all the 
bundles covered with grass, &c. During the night tfie 
wolves killed one of our best asses within twenty yards of 
the place where Mr. Anderson and I slept. 

Alay 25th.—Left Alansafara, and entered the X^^nda or 
Samakara wildenie.ss. About four miles to the east passed 
thr mins of Koba, wlit^’e I formerly slept.* JTke town 
as destroyed by the Boridou people about two years ago, 
aixl the Bentang tree burnt down. At ten passed a stream 

4 

like the Ne.inlico, running to the Gambia; and shortly 
a tier in sight of tl»e first range of hills, running from 

S. S. W. t«s K. N. E., we came near them ; and at half 
pust eleven halted at Sooteetabba, a watenng place within 
.1 mile of tbf hills. „ ^ 

>bser Merid. ^\l. - 164 45 0 

82 22 30 

0 16 0 

, » 

82 38 30 

Dirt*, par. and r. f. 0 0 7 

82 38 23 

* Called Koba Tenda in Park's Travels, p. 3S3. 
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• I // 

Zenith Distance • - - 7 21 87 

DecL - - - 20 55 10 

Latitude - - - 13 33 33 

Departing from Sooteetabba as soon as the heat of the day 
was over, we crossed'the first range of hills. Mr. Anderson 
and 1 ascended the top of one of the hills, which from the 
amazing fine prospect all rounds 1 have named Panorama 
Hill; it has a sugar-loaf looking top, with a number of 
wolf-holes in it. The route across ther hill, though very 
difficult for the asses, was extremely beautiful. In the 
evening we descended into a romantic valley, where we 
fi>und plenty of water, being one of the remote branches 
of Nealo Koba. There w'as plenty«f fish in the pools; but 
they were too deep to catch them with the hands. Close 
to the stream are thfe ruins of the village of Doofroo, 
destroyed by the Dentila people some time ago. This is 
considered as ah excellent place for shooting elephants; 

-f t 

we saw the fresh dung and feet marks of many of them 
near the stream. Watched for an eclipse of Jupiter’s first 
satellite,'but the planet became clouded. 

May 23th.—At day-break ascended from the plain of 
Doofroo, and travelled over a rugged country, till ten ^ 
o’clock^ when we met a cpfiie (at a watering place called 
Sootinimma) bound for Gathbia to redeem a person who 
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had been caught for a debt, and was to be sold for a slave, if 
not ransomed in a few months. There being no water here, 
we did not halt; but continued our march, two of the 
soldiers being unable to keep up. The main body of the 
collie still kept going on, and at half past twelve reached 
Bee Creek ; Irimi whence we sent back an ass and two 
Negroes to bring up the two fatigued soldiers. 

We had no sooner unloaded the asses at the Creek, than 
some of Jsaaco’s people, being in search of honey, unfor¬ 
tunately disturbed a large swarm of bees near where the 
coiUe had halted. The bees came out in immense num¬ 
bers, and attacked men and beasts at the same time. 
Luckily most of the asses were loose, and gallopped up the 
valley; but the horses and people were very iguch stung, 
and obliged to scamper in all directions. The lire which 
had been kin<lled for cooking being deserted, spread, and 
set Are to the bamboos ; and our baggage had like to have 
been burnt. In tact, for half dn hour the bees seemed to 
have completely put an end-to our. journey. 

In the evening, when the bees became less troublesome, 
and we could venture to collect our cattle, we found that 
many of them were very much stung and swelled about the 
head. Three asses were missing; one died in the evening, 

s 

and one'next morning, and we were forced to leave one at 
Sibikillin ; in all six: besides which, our guide lost his 
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horse, and many of the people were very much stung about 
the lace and hands. 

During the night got the telescope ready in order to 
set the watch to Greenwich time by observing an emer¬ 
sion of the second satellite of Jupiter. Mr. Anderson took 
the time, and 1 was seated at the telescope half an hour 
before it happened, in order to be sure of observing it. 
The satellite emerged by . 


• / // 


WiUch . - 

11 

49 

16 

Greenwich - - . 

11 

46 

30 

Watch too fast - 

0 

2 

46 

Emersion by Nautical Almanack 

11 

49 

61 

Equation - - 

0 

3 

21 

Mean lime at Greenwich 

11 

46 

30 


Observations of the sun taken with artificial horizon and 

the watch the same evehiag, to determine the apparent 

• * * 

time. 

H. Af. S. o . M. S. o , 

6 67 16 30 24 6 4 16 27 11" 6 6 64 25 66 

0 68 0 30 14 0 6 • 0 26 61 0 7 34 26 38 

0 68 42 29 43 0 6 36 26 36 0 8 13 26 20 

Obseipred the meridian altitude of the sun withiii a mile 

of Bee Creek the same day; 
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Altitude 


/ 

21 

// 

0 


82 

10 

30 


0 

16 

0 

• 

82 

26 

30 

Z.D. 

7 

33 

23 

D. 

ii 

6 

8 

Latitude 

13 

32 

45 


Longitude 43 min. 66 sec. of time, or 10® 59' West. 
May 27th.—^Early in the morning we set forwdrds, and 
after travelling four miles arrived at Sibildllin. Hd'e the 
water which supplies the town, is collected in a deep rocky 
hollow'. There are plenty of fish in the pool, hut the 
natives wdll not eat any of them^ nor allow them to be 
taken, imagining that the water would immediately dry 
up. Cautioned the soldiers against catching any of them. 
At night one of the townspeople found our guide's 
horse in the wood§, brought it to the town. Gave him 

fifteen bars of amber, and a Barraloolo, &c. 

^ ' 1* 

May 28th.—^At day-break set forwards, and about three 
miles east of Sibikillin descended into a valley, where I 

saw the first Shea trees,* some of them loaded with fruit, 

•• *• . 

* ^S^eaJ>ot ve^table Bntter tree. %e Park’s Travels^ p. 203, SSSi; 
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but not ripe. About eleven o*clock arrived at Badoo, a 
small town consisting of about three hundred huts. A 
little north of this is another town, called likewise Badoo; 
but they distinguish them by the names of Sansanditig and 
Sansanba. The Slatee or governor of each of these towns 
exacts customs to a great amount from all coffles, and if 
rebised, they join together and plunder them. Judging 
it best to settle matters aijriicably, if possible, I gave him 
during the day the following articles; viz. 

To Amar, the king's younger brother. Bars. 
Amber No. 2. - - 10 

Cforai - - - 5 • 

To the King of Sansanding, 


Amb er - - . - 10 . 

Coral - - “ 6 

•Scarlet - - - - b 

Barraloolo - - 5 

Two mirrors - - 2 

Scarlet ^ 

Amber - - - 0 

i'. N • • 

To the King of Sansanba, 

Amber - - 10 

• • • a 

Coral - " * ^ 

Scarlet - - » - - 
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Bars. 

Barraloolo . - 

5 

To different people. Grandees 

20 


97* 

Bought a bullock for 

12 

And a sheep for 

5 


O / // 

Mer. Alt. 

17 0 


81 38 30 

t 

0 16 .0 

«k 

81 54 30' 

Z.I>. 

8 5 30 

B. 

21 37 30 

Latitude 

13 32 0 


May 29tb.—In- the . fitrenoon lia^ an opportunity of 
sending two letters home to England, vid. Gambia. 

In the evening Badoo, and went to Tanibaicunda, 
about four miles east of Badoo, The river Gambia is only 
four miles distant. South of Badoo^ Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Scott went up a hill near the town, and had *a fine 
view of it. The course is from the South-East, till it 
reaches the hills near Badoo ; it then tui;iis towards tfaie 
South. It is called Sa JDeema, or the river which is 

* Here is a mistake of Mr. Park. The total is really 93. 


roL. II. 


G 
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always a river, i. e. it never dries. The distance between 
Badoo and Laby in Fpota Jalla is five days travel. 

Purchased two asses. 

May 30th.—Left Tambacnnda, and entered the woods. 
Travelled very expeditiously till eleven o’clock, when we 
reached a watering place called Fatifing, where we found 
some green dirty water, so bad tliat nothing but necessity 
would have made us drink it. Halted here till half past 
two o’clock, when we again set forw'ard and reached Tabba 
Gee just at dark: found no water. During the afternoon 
the countiy to the South hilly and beautiful. A little be¬ 
fore we readied the halting place some drops of rain fell. 

May 31st.—Left Tabba Gee at day break, and a few 
miles to the east passed a round lump of quartz, called by 

the natives Ta Kooro, or the traveller’s stone; all travel- 

( 

lers lift up this stonte and turn it.round. The stone is 
worn quite smooth, and the iron rock on which it rests is 
Worn hollow by this constant motion. Halted during 
the heat of the day at Mambari, where there is a small 
village built this season t the former one having been de¬ 
stroyed by war many yeans ago, Psissed in the course of 
the forenoon two streams running townnis Gambia. 
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^ § It 

Ob.ser. Mer. Alt. - l(i2 43 0 

i 81 30 

0 16 0 

81 37 30 

Z.D. - 8 23 30 

D. - 21 46 10 

Latitude - - 13 22 40 

Muianta^ a hill resembling a castle, bearing bjj compass 
S. b^' £. is distant sixteen miles; Sambankalla bearing 
S., the hills of Foota Jalla bearing by compass SW. by W. 
S\y. and SW. by S. —The tovm of Laby is immediately 
beyond those hills, which are three days travel from this 
place. The river Gambia comes down the opening SSW. 
between Muianta and the hills of Foota Jalla. The latter 
have nearly the appearance of Madeira when seen from 
the sea, but the IpO*! are iK»t so sharp-pointed as thdse of 
Madeira. 

In the afternoon again set forwards, and four miles to 
the East passed the dry bed of a torrent course towards 
Gambia; road rocky; plenty of white quartz Jn detached 
Jumps and small pieces. Travelled till quite dark, when 
we were Ibrced to halt for the night at a place where there 
was no water; and of coarse we all slept supperless. 
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June 1st.—At day break set forwards, and at ten o’clock 
arrived at Julifunda;, a considerable town founded by 
people who formerly received goods in advance from the 
European traders on the Gambia, Rio Nunez, and Ka- 
jaaga; the road to Bambara from these places frequently 
leading through this place when the other routes were 
stopped by war. These people, who trade on credit, are 
called Jtdi in distinction from the Slatee who trades with 
• his own capital. Julifunda wks formerly inhabited entirely 
by Soninkees; but the King of Foota Jalla made war on 
them, and obliged them, as a condition of peace, to em¬ 
brace the Mahom^an religion. The town contains, I sup¬ 
pose, about two thousand people, including the sdburbs. 

In the evening sent our guide to the chief man, who is 
termed Mama Kussan, and is reckoned one of the most 
avaricious chiefs in the wliole of the road. Sent him some 
amber and scarlet as a present, and told him that I intended 
to remain one day at Julifunda in order to purchase rice. 

June 2d.—^Bought some corn aiid two ass loads of rice; 
presented Mansa Kussan with some amber, coral, and 
scarlet, with which he appeared to be perfectly satisfied, 
and sent a bullock in return; be even prayed for iny 
safety, and told me that he would do his utmost to get us • 
forwards. Bought an ass for twenty bars of amber. At 
four o’clock put on the loads and departed for Baniserile. 
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The whole of the asses were gone, and only Mr. Ander¬ 
son and myself remained, having sent'our guide to inform 
Mansa Kussan of our departure. Our guide returned, and 
told us that Mansa Kiislaii had said that, -unless 1 gave 
him ten bars of all the diderent sorts of merchandise, he 
would not allow us to pass farther op the country; and if 
we attempted to pass without his consent, he would do his 
utmost to plunder us in the woods. 

liecalled the people and asses, and endeavoured to settle 
mutters in a friendly manner. Suspecting that he would 
not have used such language unless he had received assur¬ 
ances from some other towns that they would join him in 
attacking ns, sent him some more scarlet and! amber by 
our guide; being unwilling to go singly into the town, 
having received information that it was the intention of 
the king to detain me, with a view to make me pay hand¬ 
somely for my release. 

Mansa Kussar seized the money which I paid for the 
ass in the seller’s hands, and what evinced his hostile in¬ 
tentions still more, he seized the ass till such time as the 
palaver should be settled. .1 shall here give a list of the 
different articles of trade paid by me at different times, to 
Mansa Kussan at Julifunda. 

SenI at first, . .Bars. 

Amber - - 16 
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Ban. 

Scarlet - - 10 

Barralooilo > - lO 

Sent aOerwards, 

Amber - - 4 

Bairaloolo - - 6 

Amber No. 1. - 10 

. 

To Kassan’s brothers 

Amber - ♦ - 2 

Scarlet - - 2 

Took with* me when I went to pay my respects to him. 

Amber - - 23 

^ ■ Beads - - 5 

Looking-glass - 1 

Sent alter the asses turned back. 

Amber - - 23 

« 

Coral - - 10 

Beads - - 10 

Swords - - f ,15 

Sent on the morning of the 3d of June, 

A pair of pistols. - 20, 

Scarlet - - 10 

Barraloolo > 15 

Barn 200* 

* Here too there k some mistahe ia Paik’o MS. the true total bdog 191. 
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81 5 30 

0 16 0 


• 

81 21 30 

z. i). 

D. 

tm 

8 38 30 

22 11 29 

Latitude 

tm 

13 33 0 


.Time 3d—^Having sent liim the last present mentioned 
in the above list^ I concluded, and was assured by the 
king’s brothers, that no further demands would be made; 
but was much surprised when our guide and the king’s 
brothers told me on their return that 1 must send ten bars 
of gunpowder and ten of flints.. I determined to put 
an end to the business ; and told the king’s brothers that 
I considered myself as having paid*the king very well for 
passing th rough his territory; that I would neither give him 
a single charge of trunpowder nor a flint; and if he refused 
to allow me to pas’s, 1 would go without his permission; 
and if his people attempted to obstruct us we would do our 
utmost to defend ourselves. The king’s brothers and some 
of the old Busbreens insisted on my sending the gun¬ 
powder or some other goods of equal value; but I assured 
them thUt Europeans would much rather run the risque of 
being plundered in a hostile manner than have their goods 
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(which were brought to purchase provisions) extorted from 
them by such exorbitant demands. After going back¬ 
wards and forwards to tihe king, his Majesty was pleased 
to say he was satisfied ; and what surprised me, said that 
he was coming to pay iis a friendly visit in the afternoon. 
He dccordin^y paid us a visit, attended by a parcel of 
parasites and singing women. Offered me a few Cola 
nuts, which I desired our guide to take and eat; he like¬ 
wise told me thatl should have a guide to Baniseriie. 

June 4tl).—^Early in the* morning departed, and having 
passed the village Eercella, remarkable for a grove of large 
Sitta trees, abont one o’clock arrived at Baniseriie, and 
halted under a tree near the wells. Tliis being His Majesty’s 
birth day, pitched one of the tents, purchased a bullock 
and a calf for the soldiers: in the afternoon had them 
drawn up, and fired; abd made it as much a day of festivity 

as our circumstances Would jj^rmit; and though we were 

0 

under the nec^nn^ of drinking His Majesty^s health in 

, ' * t- 

water from our canteens, yet few of his sulijects wished 
more earnestly fby the continuance of his life and the pros¬ 
perity iff his risigm - . 

Baaiserile is a Mahometan town ; the chief man, JFedi 
Brabeima, is one of thO mostfriendly menT have metivifib. 

I gave him a copy of the New TeSHlanmnt in Arabic, with 
which he seemed very much ,|^eased4 : 
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June 5th.—Employed in purchasing rice, hating re¬ 
ceived information that there was a great scarcity of that 
article to the eastwards. Bought the rice both here and at 
JuHfunda with small amber No. 5; and I found that 
though a scarcity existed almost to famine, I could purchase 
a pound of clean rice for one bead of amber, value 2d, 
.sterling. 

Purcha.sed three ass loads, and on the 6th purchased two 
ass loads more, making in all 7501b. of rice. This day one 
of our guide’s people went away to purchase ^slaves at 
Laby in Foota Jalla, distant three long days travel. The 
people here assured me it was only three days travel from 
Badoo to Laby. Had a squall with thunder and rain 
during the night. As the loads were put into the tent, 
they were not wetted, but one of our carpenters, (old 
.Tames,) who had been sick of the dysentery ever since we 
crossed the Nerico, and was recovering, became greatly 
worse. Observed mer. alt. of © 161® 8' latitude 13° 35' 

Dentila is famohs'for its iron ; the flux used for smelting 
the iron is the ashes of the bark of the ICino tree. These 
ashes are as white as flour: they are not used in 'dying 
blue, and must therefore have something peculiar in them. 
I tasted them: they did not appear to me to have so much 
alkali as the mimosa ashes, but had an austere taste. The 
people told me, if 1 eat them, 1 would certainly die. 

VOL. II. • • H 
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June 7th.—Departed early in the morning, and as the 
carpenter before mentioned was very w^eak, appointed two 
soldiers to stay by him, and assist him in mounting, and 
to drive his ass. Four miles east of Baniseriie came to the 
brow of a hill, from which we had an extensive prospect 
eastwards. A square looking hill, supposed to be the hill 
near Dindikoo, in Konkodoo, bore by compass due East. 



Shortly after crossed the bed of a stream running towards 
the Faleme river, called Samakoo on account of the vast 
herds of elephants which wash themselves in it during 
the rains. 



Saw their foot marks very frequently, and fresh dung. 
Heard a lion roar not fai* from us. This day the asses 
travelled very ill on account of their having eaten fresh 
grass, as we supposed. • 

I 

Obliged to load the horses, and at noon halted at a large 
pool of water in the bed of the Samakoo, called JaiMtnga. 
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From tbe time of our crossings the Samakoo to our haU- 
ing place, we travjelled without any.road ; our guide being 
apprehensive that as there existed a war a little to the south, 
and the people were in arms ; they might attempt to cut 
off some of the fatigued asses in our rear. 

In the afternoon resumed our march, and travelled 
without any road over a wild and rocky country. Obliged 
to leave two of the asses on the road, and load all the 
horses. We did not reach the watering place till quite 
dark, and were obliged to fire muskets frequently to 
prevent us from straying from each other. 

June 8th.—Early in the morning resumed our march, 
and about two miles to the east came to the brow of a hill, 
from whence we could distinguish the course of the Faleme 
river by the range of dark green trees which grew on its 
borders. The carpenter unable to sit upright, and fre¬ 
quently threw himself from the ass, wishing to be left to 
die. Made two of c!ie soldiers carry him by force and hold 
him on the ass. At noon reachetl Madina, and halted by 
the side of thie Faleme river; which at this season is a little 
discoloured by the rain, but not sensibly swelled’. The 
general course of this river as pointed out by the natives is 
•from thei:south-east quarter ; the distance, to its source is 
six ordinary days travel. The bed- of the river here is 
rocky, except at tbe crossing place, where it is a mixture 
of sand and gravel. The river abounds in fish, some of 
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them very large: we saw several plunge and leap that 
appeared to be so large as to weigh 60 or 70 lb. The 
velocity of the stream is about four knots per hour. 

In the afternoon got all the bundles carried over, and 
up the opposite bank, which very much fatigued the 
soldiers. When every thing was carriied over, I found the 
carpenter still more weakly and apparently dying. T there¬ 
fore thought it best to leave him atMadina till the morning 
following. Went to the village, and hired a hut for him 
for six bars of amber, and gave the Dooty four bars, 
desiring him to make some of his people assist the soldier 
(nwhom I left to take care of the sick person ) in burying 
him, if he died daring the night. In the evening went to 
Satadoo, which only one mile east of the river. As there 
was great appearance of rain, put all the baggage into one, 
and slept on the top of the bundles, leaving the other tent 
for the soldiers. We had a heavy tornado with much 
thunder and lightnitig. ^ 

June 9th.—In the morning the soldier, who had been 
left to take ctorc of the sick man, returned r* and informed 
ns that he di^ sit eight o’clock the preceding evening; 
and that with the a.s.sistaiice of the Negroes be had buried 
him in the place where the people of the village biiry their* 
dead. Purchased corn for the asses, and a large bollock 
for the people ; likewise oife ass. 

Went into the town in the evening, and presented the- 
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Dooty with six bars, requesting a guide to Shrondo, which 
he readily granted. .Satadoo is walled round, and contains 
about three hundred huts: it was formerly much larger. 
Observed mcr. alt. stm 160® 6'; observed mer. alt. Jupiter 
lltr 36'. 

Five of the soldiers, who did not go into the tent, but 
staid under the tree during the rain, complained much of 
headach and uneasiness at stomach. 

June 10th. The soldiers still sickly. Left Satadoo at 
sun-rise: several of our canteens stolen during the night. 
This forenoon we travelled for more than two miles over 
white quartz, large lumps of which were lying all round ; 
no other stone to be seen. Carried forwards a large skinful 
of water, being uncertain whether we should find any on 
the road. At eleven o'clock reached the bed of a .stream 
flowing to the left, called Billalla^ where we found some 
muddy water. 

Resumed our urney at half past three o’clock, and 
travelled over a bard rocky soil towards the mountains ; 
many of the asses veiy much fatigued. The front of the 
coffl^ reachecf Sbrondo at sunset; but being in the rear I 
had to mount one of the sick men on my horse, and assist 
in driving the fittigued asses ; so that I did not reach the 
halting*place till eight o’i;lock, and was forced to leave 
four asses in the woods. Shrondo is but a small town. We 
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halted as usual under a tree at a little distance ; and before 
we could pitch one of the tents, we were overtaken by a 
very heavy tornado^ which wet us all completely. In at¬ 
tempting to fasten up one of the tents to a branch of the 
tree, had my hat blown away, and lost. The’ ji^rotind all 
round was covered with water about thTCie inches deep. 
We had another tornado about two o’clock in the morning. 

The tornado which took place on our arrival, had an 

instant edect on the health of the soldiers, and proved to 

us, to be the beginning of sorrow. 1 had proudly flattered 

myself that we should reach the Niger with a very moderate 

loss ; we bad had two men sick of the dysentery; one of 

them recovered completely on the march, and the other 

would doubtless have recovered, had he not been wet by 

the rain at Baniseril^. But now the rain had set in, and 

I trembled to think that ;we were only half way through 
_ ♦ 

our journey. The rain had not commenced three minutes 
before many of the soldiers were affected with vomiting ; 
others fell asleep, and seemed asif half intoxicated. 1 felt 
a strong inclination to sleep during the storm; and as soon 
as it was* over I fell asleep on the wet ground, although I 
used every exertion to keep myself awake. The soldiers 
likewise fell asleep on the wet bundles. 

■ June 11th.—^Twelve of the soldiers sick. Weht and 
waited on the Dooty , and presented him with five bars of 
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amber, and two of beads, requesting his pennission to go 
and look at the gold mines, which 1 understood were in 
the vicinity. Having obtained his permisson, 1 hired a 
woman to go with me, and agreed to pay her a bar of 
amber if she would shew me a grain of gold. We tra¬ 
velled about half a mile west of the town, when we cartte 
to a small meadow spot of about four or five acres extent, 
in which were several holes dug resembling wells. They 
were in general about ten or twelve feet deep ; towards-the 
middle of the meadow spot the holes were deepest, and 
shallower towards the sides. Their number was about 
thirty, besides many old ones which had sunk down. Near 
the mouths of these pits were several other shallow pits, 
lined with clay, and full of rain water: between the mine 
pits and these wmh pits laid several he.aps of sandy gravel. 
On the top of each was a stone; some of the stones white, 
others red, others black, &c. These serve to distinguish 
each person’s pronerty. t could see nothing peculiar in 
this gravel; some*s;licious pebbles as large as a pigeon’s 
egg, pieces of white and reddish quartz, iron stone, and 
killow, and ae soft friable yellow stone, which crumbled to 
pieces by the fingers, were the chief minerals that I could 
distinguish. ]||^ides the above there was a great portion 
of sa[id,'*and A yellow earth resembling till. 

The womauf took about half a pound of gravel with one 
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hand from the heap, which I suppose belonged to her ; 
and having put it into a large calabash, threw a little 
water on it with a small calabash ; which two calabashes 
are all that are necessary for washing gold. The quantity 
of water was only snfiScient to cover the sand about one 
inch. She then crumbled the sand to pieces, and mixt it 
with the water; this she did not in a rotatory manner, but 
by pulling her hands towards herself, as shewn in the fol¬ 
lowing sketch. 



She then threw out all the large pebbles, looking on the 
ground where she tlirew them, for fear of throwing out a 
piece of gold. Having done this, she gave the sand and 
water a rotatory motion, so to make a part of the sand 
and water fly over the brim of the calubash. While she 
did this w'ith her rig-At hand, with her she threw out 
of the centre of the vortex a portion of sand‘and water at 
every revolution. She then put in a little fresh water, 
and as the quantity of sana was now m<mBh diminished, 
she held the calabash in an oblique direction, and made 
the sandi slowly round on the line 4.3» while she 
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eonstantly agitated it with a quick motion in the direo 
tion CD. 



I now observed a quantity of black matter, resembling 

« 

gunpow'der, which she told me was gold rust; and before 
she had moved the sand one quarter round the calabash, 
she pointed to a yellow speck, and said, sanoo seC 

the gold. On looking attentively I saw a portioii of pure 
gold, and took it out. It would have Weighed about one 
grain. The whole of the hashing, lironl the first putting in 
of the sand till she shewed me the gold, did not exceed the 
space of two minutes. I now desired her to take a larger 
portion. She put in, as nearly as I could guess, abdut two 
pounds; and having Washed it in the same manner, and 
nearly in the same time, found no fewer than tweMy-three 
particles; some +hem were very small. In both cases 

I observed that the quantity of sanoo niim, or gold rust, 

•> 

was at least forty times greater than the quantity of gold. 

She assured m'e that they sometimes found pieces of gold 

as large as her fisti I could not ascertain the quantity of 

gold vmshed here in one year; but I bClievfe it must be 

» 

coiisideroible, though they wash only during the beginning 
and end of the Wins. Gold is sold hete^ and all albn^ our 

) 
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route, by the minkalli: six teelee kissi (a sortof bean, the 

fruit of a large tree) make one minkalli: the weight of six 

teelee kissi is exactly 5 9- In Ka^irta they use a small 

bean called jabee kissi, twenty-four of which make one 

minkalli; a jabee kissi weighs exactly four grains. In 

Kasson, twelve small tamarind stones make pne minkalli, 

which I believe is the heaviest minkalli in this part of 

Africa. If gold is purchased with amber, one head of 

No. 4 will, in almost all cases, purchase one teelee kissi: 

but it can be purchased with more advantage with beads 
« 

or scarlet, and still more so with gunpowder. I did not 
purchase any; but our guide bought a considerable quan¬ 
tity, and I was present at all his bargain-making. 

Went in the afternoon to see a brother of Karfu Taura's; 
he had a very large collection of Arabic books, and 1 made 
him quite happy by adding an Arabic New Testament to 
the number. 

June 12th.—Le.ft Shroiido early in the morning; the 

sick being unable to walk, I gave them'^all the horses and 

spare asses. Travelled slowly along the bottom of the 

Konkodoo mountains, which are very steep ‘precipices of 

rock, from eighty to two or three hundred feet high. We 

reached Dindikoo at noon; at which time it came on a , 
€ 

tornado so rapidly, that we were forced to carry our bundles 
into the huts of the natives; this being the first tiine the 
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coffle had entered a town .since leaving Gambia. As soon 
as the rain was over, went with Mr." Anderson to see 
the gold pits which are near this town. The pits are dug 
exactly in the same manner as at Shrondo ; a section of 
the pit wouhl have this appearance. 


SP.'.f 



The notches in the side of the pit sen^e as a ladder to 
descend hy. The gravel here is very coarse ; some round 
stones larger than a inan*s head, and a vast number larger 
than one’s fist were'lying round the mouths of the-pits, 
which were near twenty in number. Near the pits is a 
stream of water, and as the banks had been scraped away 
to wash for gold, I could distinguish a stratum of earth 
and large stones about ten feet thick, and under this a 
stratum of two fe*’* of ferruginous pebbles about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, and a yellow and rusty-coloured sand 
and earth ; under this a stratum of tough white clay. The 
rusty-coloured’sand is that in which the gold is found. 
Saw plenty of the gold rust. 

When^I returned from the gold pits, I went with Mr. 
Scott to to the lop of the hill, which is close to the 
town. The hill was very steep and rocky. The rocks 
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(like all the hills in Konkodoo) are a coarse reddish gra¬ 
nite, composed of red feldspar, white quartz, and black 
shorl; bat it differs from cuiy granite 1 have seen, in hav¬ 
ing round smooth pebbles, many of them as large as a can¬ 
non shot. These pebbles, when broken, are granite, but of 
a paler colour and closer texture. The day was cool; but 
after fatiguing ourselves and resting six times, we found 
that we were only about half way to the top. We were 
surprised to find the hill cultivated to the very summits; 
and though the people of Dindikoo were but preparing 
their fields, the corn on the hill was six inches high. The 
villages on these^^mountains are romantic beyond any thing 
I ever saw. They are built in the most delightful glens 
of the mountains ; they have plenty of water and grass at 
all seasons; they have cattle enough for their own use, and 
their superfluous grain purchases all their luxuries; and 
while the thunder rolls in awful grandeur over their heads, 
they can look fiirom their tremendous precipices over all 
that wild and woody plain which extends from the Faleme 
to the Black River. This plain is in extent, from North 
to South, about, forty miles: the range of hills to the South 
seem to run in the same direction as those of Konkodoo, 
viz. firom East to West. There are no lions on the hills,* 
though they are very numerous in the plain. In die even¬ 
ing Lieutenant Martyn fell sick Of the fever. 
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June IStb.-—Early in the morning departed from Din- 
dikoo. The sick oceopied all the horses and spare asses; 
andf as the number of d:rivers was tlius diminished, we had 
very hard work to get on. Ten of the loaded asses and 
drivers went a diderent road. Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Scott being with- them, fired their muskets' as soon as they 
observed that the guide was leading them in a road where 
were no asses* foot mai’ks; Answered tliem ; and sent the 
Serjeant to tlieir assistance. In half an hour tliey came 
up, having gone about three miles too much ta the right. 
Reached a village almost <le.serted about on<? o’clock, and 
found tlie coflie halted by a stream to the east of it. Very 
uneasy about our situation : half of the people being either 
sick of the fever or unable to use great exertion, and 
fatigued in driving the asses. Found, to my great morti¬ 
fication, that the ass which carried'the telescope and seve¬ 
ral other things, was not come up. Mr. Anderson, the 
seijeant, and ou. guide rode back about five miles in 
searcli of it; but returned at half past three o’clock, with¬ 
out being able to find it. Presented the Dooty of the vil¬ 
lage witli five*bars of amber ; recpiesting him, if b’e heard 
of it, to send it forward, and J would reward him for it. 
Put on the loads; and part of the coffle had departed, 
when ojfc of the Dooty’s sons came and told us that he had 
seen the ass, and brought it to the village. Went to the 
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village, and paid the person who found it twenty bars, and 
the I>ooty ten bars. Mounted the load on my horse, and 
drove it before me. I did not reach Fankia till seven 
o'clock; having to w'alk slow, in order to coax on three 
sick soldiers who had fallen behind, and were lor lying 
down under every tree they passed. Fankia is a small 
village, four miles Nortli West from Hinlingallu. Here 
we departed from my former route, and did not touch on 
it again till we reached the Niger. 



CHAPTER III. 


Departure from Faiikia—Tambaura mountains, and difficulties in ascending the 
Pass—^Toombin—Great embarrassments on the road—Serimanua—Fajemmia 
—Astronomical observations—Increase ofthesick—Nealakalla—Ba Lee River 
—Boontoonkooran—Dooggikotta—Falifing—Losses on the road—Gimbia; 
inhospitable treatment—Sullo—Face of the country—Secuba—Kronkromo— 
Passage of the Ba Fing—Mode of smelting and working gold—^Fatal acci> 
dent in crossing the Ba Fing—Hippopotami—Deaths and losses on the route 
—^Increase of sickness—Reach Viandry—Koeena—Danger from young lions 

—Kuombandt—Great embarrassments on the road—FonilJa—Ba Woulima 

# 

River; difficulties in crossing it—Isaaco seized by a crocodile—Boolinkoonbo 
—Distressing situation of the whole of the party—Reach Serrababoo— 
Saboseera. 
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June 14th.—halted at Fankia, in order to give the sick 
a little rest, knowing there was a steep hill to ascend near 
this place,. Found myself very sick, having been feverish 

all night. 

o S It 

Observed mer, alt. Sun, 

159 39 0 


79 49 04 


0 16 0 


80 5 30 

Z.D. 

9 56 30 

I>. 

13 17 0 

Latitude 

13 22 30 


Jionglit coni lor t?ic asses, and plenty of fowls for the sick. 

.Tunc — Lno Faukia: men sldl very sickly, and 
some of t»ieni slightly J^;I;rious. About a mile N. E. of 
this village is,the passage in the Tainbarra mountains, 
called Toonib' ijeena. The ascent is very steep and rocky; 
the perpendicular of the steepest jilace would not much 
exceed tlyree hundred feet. The asses heingJheavily loaded, 
in order to spare as many as possible for the sick, wg had. 

yoL. n. , K 
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much difficulty in getting our loads up this steep. The 
number of asses exceeding the drivers, presented a dr^d- 
ful scene of confusion in this rocky staircase loaded asses 
tumbling over the rocksi, sick soldiers unable to walk, 
black fellows stealing; in ffict it certginly was uphill 
work wi^ us a|,^is place. Having got up aU the loads 
and'asses, set lorwards; and about two miles from the 
steep came to delightful village of Toombin. On colo 
lecting our loads, found that thfe natives had stolen from 
us seven pistols, two great coats and one knapsack, besides 
otiier small articles. Sent back the horses for two sick 
* soldiers, who were unable to ride on the holies, and were 
left at the Meep. Pitched the tent, and secured the bag¬ 
gage from tbe rain* < 

June 16th.—^Left Toombin. Just as the people and 
asses were gone, the good old schoolmaster whom I men- 
tioned in my former travels came up.* He hgd heard the 
iii^t before that I was w^th the party, and bad travelled all 
night to come and see me. As the loads n ere gone on, 1 told 
him I wished him to go forward with me to the place where 
we should halt; that I might reward him in some degree 
for his fcnmer kindness. Recovered three of the pistols 
which had been stolen, and one greatcoat. Set foawards. 
About a mile to the east of the village found Hiritm, one 

• See PaA’s IRavels/ p. 257.. 
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of the sick who rode Mr. Anderson*s horse, lying niider a 
tree, and the hhrse grazing at a little distance. Some of 
the natives had stolen the pistols from the holsters, and 
robbed my coat case, which was fastened behind the saddle, 
of a string of coral, all the amber and beads it contained, 
and one barraloolo. Luckily they did notthncy my podket 
sextant, and artificial horizon, which were in the same 
place. Put the sick man on the horse and drove it before 
me ; and after holding him on and ni^ng eveiy exertion to 
keep him on the saddle, I found that I was unable to carry 
him on, and having fiktigned myselfverymnch with carrying 
him forwards about six miles, I was iforced to leave him. 

About a mile after I left Hhiton, I ^me to two others 
lying in the shade of a tree. Mounted one on Mr. An¬ 
derson’s'horse, and the other on my own, and drove them 
before me. Reached the village of Seriraanna about half 

s. 

past twelve o’clock: sent back a horse in the cool of the ' 
evening for Hintor. ’'lid brought him to the village; being 
obliged to tie Mm oh the horse. 

Gave the schdblmaster five bars of scarlet, one barra¬ 
loolo, ten bars of beads, fourteen of amber, and two dollars, 
which made him completely happy. I likewise gave him 
an Arabid New Testament, which he promised to read 
wiilt atteRtion. • ' ' 

June 17th.—Finding that Hinton was worse, and Sparks 
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delirious, left them to "the care of the Dooty of the village; 
having given him umber and beads sufficient to purchase 
victuals for them if they lived, and to bur 3 r them if they 
died. If they recovered, he engaged to join them to the 
first cofiie travelling to Gambia. From Serimanna in 
two hours we reached Fajemmia: this is only a small 
village, but fortified ^tb a high wall. The chief, from 
whom the village has its name, formerly resided at Fa- 
ramba, to the Fast of this; but has lately retired here, 
leaving his people and slaves at Faramba. Fajemmia is 

n * 

the most powerful chief of Konkodoo, and holds under his 
subjection all the countiy ^rom Toombin to the Ba Fing. 

The customs paid by travellers being always in pro> 
portion to the power and mischievous disposition of the 
chiefs; those paid at Fajemmia are of c'ourse veiy high. 


I paid as follows: 

itars 

Amber 

\o 

Beads 

50 

Scarlei 

20 

Amber 

35 

•Amber 

14 

Barmlooio 

1 

t 

•( 

< 

149 bars; • 

a soldier’s musket, a pair 

of handsome pistols, a handsome 


sword,, a great coat, and one hundred gun flints. 
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Very happy to get so well over the palaver; for he in¬ 
sisted long on having the customs, or four bottles of gun¬ 
powder for each ass, which would have distressed ns very 
much ; and we could have made but a feeble resistance, 
being so very sickly. Observed an emersion of Jupiter’s 
first satellite. 

June 17th, time by the watch 13" 6' 15". 

June 18th, altitudes for the time with artificial horizon. 


H. %. S. 

• i 

. H. M. S. 

o 

0 

0 25 35 

19 36 

6 27 41 

18 

43 

2(i 13 

19 28 

28 19 

18 

24. 

2G 51 

19 5 

28 50 

18 

12 


6 29 39 

17 49 




30 23 

17 30 




30 48 

17 19 




T>ngitnde not yet calculated. 

O 

/ 

tt 

June 18tL —Obser, mer. alt. Suns'* 

159 

49 

0 


79 

.>4 



a 

id 

0“ 


80 

10 


, Z» D. ~ 

.i 

50 


D. 

2:^ 

25 

0 

liUtitude 

13 

35 

ON. 

Our palaver with Fajemmia was 

not finished 


morning of the 19th. During the 18th, 19tfa, and 20th I 
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was very sick ; and though in general 1 was able to sit up 
part of the day, yet I was very weak, smd unable to attend 
to the maiketingof dHn, milk, and fowls. Mr. Anderscm 
therefore bought theaiie articles, and attended to the cattle, 
&c. Lieutenant Martyn, the sergeant, corporal, and half 
the soldiers sick of the fever. Boiled a camp kettle full of 
strong decoction of cinchona every day since leaving Din- 
dikoo. Purchased three asses, and hired onr guide’s p^ple 
to drive four of our asses in additiim to the two^ey already 
drove, making altogether six asses, for one hundred and 
twenty bars. 

On the 18th, Mr Anderson and one of the soldiers went 
ba(^ to Serimanna to see the two man left there, and as¬ 
certain if they could possibly be carried forward. Returned 
on the 19th, and reported that they were both alive, but 
not in a state to be moved, and were themselves anxious 
to remain where they were, as it ai^rded them the only 
chance of recoveiy. 

June 20th.—;When we had loaded the asses, found one 
of the soldiers Cold RoweJ unable fo ride. Paid ten bars 
of amber, ail'd measured eighteen days rice for him to one 
of the best men in the village, who, I have no doubt, will 
take care of him. Shortly after leaving Fajemmia, it began 

to thunder, and by the^^tkae we had travelled foujjr miles 

‘ , • . '* ' ' 

we experienced a smart tornado, which wetted many of 
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the loads, and made the road very muddy and slippery. 
We reached a village nearly deser^hd, called Nealakalla, 
about noon, llere we ibtind that the, ass which carried 
.the spare clothing was hot come up ; and as many Cf the 
men were very ill situated, particularly with respect to 
shoes, I thought it best to send back tdm of the men a 
few miles to see if they could find it. Felt rather uneai^ 
about the men, as they did not return at sunnset. Fired 
several muskets, but heard no answer. The village of 
Nealakalla is close to the Sa £ee or Honey river, Which 
we found discoloured, but not sensibly swelled. Saw two 
crocodiles, and an incredible number of large fish. ^ 

June 2lst.—^As the two men had not yet arrived, sent 
Ibrward the coffie to cross the river: desired Mr. Scott to 
fire a musket when they h&d all croi^d. Mr. Anderson 
and myself agreed to stop aA Nealakalla till noon, in hopes 
of hearing something ccmceming the two men. They 
arrived about elev.:^. o’clock, having fimvid the ass and 
load so near Fajemmta, that they had gone there and slept 
in the same hut with olil Rowe, who, they t<dd us, was 
recM)veriiig and very well pleased with his situation. • Set 
forwards; and about a mile to the N. E. of the village 
crossed the river at a plaf» where its coiirse is interrupted 
by a bed •of whinstone rock, whicfi forms the stream 
into a number of small cataracts. The people had to 
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carry over all the loads on their heads, and we R>und 
them cooking on the %ast bank of the- river, and nearly 
ready to set forwards. Mr. Anderson and I stepped across 
the river from rock to rock without wetting our feet; 

As soon as the naen had hnished their breakfast we set 
fon*rards, and about two .miles East came to a narrow and 
deep creek, in which was a' stream of muddy water. Crossetl 
this with so much difficulty, that some were for calling it 
Vinegar Creek. About four o’clock passed the village of 
BoontoonkooraUt delightfully situated at the bottom of a 
steep and rocky bill. Two miles East of this we halted for 
the night at Ihe village of Dooggihotta; where the ciilti- 
vation is very extensive, and we had much difficulty in 
keeping our cattle off the com. A tornado during the 
night. 

June 22d.-f—Halted till near ten o’clock, as there was 
great appearance of rain. William^ Roberts, one of the 
carpenters who bad been sick since leaving Fajemmia, 
declari^ that he was una.ble to proceed, and signed a note 
that be was left by his own consent. Passed a small 
village about ffiur miles to the East, and travelled on the 
ascent near a river course almost the whole day. We had 
^a ftne view of KvMaUiet a high detached and square rocky 
hiHi n'hich we had se^n ever since we left Fajemtnia. This 
hill is quite inaccessible on all sides, mid level hnd green 
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on the top. The natives affirm that tliere is a lake of water 
on its summit^ and they frequently go round the bottom 
of. the precipices, daring the rainy season, and pick up 
large whicii have tumbled over ;the precipice and 

killed themselves. Saw many very picturesque and rocky 
hills during the march, and in the evening halted at the 
village of which is situated on the summit of the 

ascent which separates the JJn lee from the 'Ba Jing. Lost 
one ass, and BOlbs. of balls on the march. 

June 23d.—Early in the morning resumed our journey; 
and after travelling two hours on a level plain, bounded 
witli high rocky precipices on our right and left, we de¬ 
scended slowly towards the East, and shortly came to the 
village of GimbiUt or Kimbia. I chanced to be in the 
rear, bringing on some asses which had thrown their 
loads ; and when I came up I founu all about the village 
wearing a hostile appearance, the men running from the 
corn grounds and putting on their quivers, &c. The cause 
of this tumult was, as usual, the love of money. The vil¬ 
lagers had heard that the white men were to pass; that 
they were very’sickly, and unable to make any resistance, 
or to defend the immense wealth in their possession. Ac¬ 
cordingly when part of the coffle had passed the village, 
the peopfe sallied out; and, under pretence that the coffle 
should not pass till the Booty pleased, insS.^ted on turning 
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bacAl tliie asses. One of them seized tbe seijeanfs hor»e 
by the bridle to lead it kito the tillage. ; but when the Ser¬ 
jeant cocked his pistol and presented it, he dropped the 
bridle;, others drove away tiie asses with their lo^j||pi,'-and 
every thing seemed going -into confusion. The soldiers 
with great coolnesis loaded their pieces with ball, and fixed 
their bayonets: oh 'seeing this the villagers hesitated, and 
the soldiers drove the asses across the bed of a torrent; 
and then returned, leaving a sufficient number to guard 
the asses; 

The natives collected themselves under, a tree by the 
gate of the village, where 1 found the JDooty and Isaaco 
at Ymy high words. On enquiring the cause of the tumult, 
Isaaco informed me that the villagers had attempted to take 
the loads from the asses. I turned to the Dooty, aii<l 
asked him who were the persons that had dared to make 
such an attempt. He pointed to about thirty people armed 
with bows; oil which 1 fell a laughing, and asked him 
if he r^lly thought that such people could fight; adding, 
if he had a mind to make the experimmit, they need only 
up and' attempt to tdke off one of the loads.< Th^ 
seemed by this ^ime to be fully satisfied tliat they had 
made a vain attenipt; mad the Booty desired me to tell; the 
men to go forward wi^ the asses. As I did not know but 
perhaps some of the sick might be under the neeessify of 
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i^tuming this way, I thought it adviseable to part on 
friendly terms ; and, therefore gave the Dooty four bars of 
amber, and told him that we did not come to make war; 
but if any person made wfir on us, we would defend our¬ 
selves to the last 

Set forwards, and half a mile to the East descended into 
a rocky valley: many of the assies fell in going down the 
steep. About noon reached Sullo, an uuwalled village at 
the bottom of a rocky hill. Shortly alter we bfidted Lieu¬ 
tenant Martyn’s horse died. This was a God send to the 
people of Sulloj who cut him up as if be bad been a bul¬ 
lock, and had almost come to blows about the division of 
him ; so much is horse-flesh esteemed at this place. Num¬ 
bers of large monkies on the rocks over the town. 

June 24th.—^Left Sullo, and travelled through a country 
beautiful beyond imagination, with* all the possible diver¬ 
sities of rock, sometimes towering up like ruined castles, 
spires, pyramids, olv.. We passed one place so like a ruined 
Gothic abbey, that we halted a little, before we. could' 
satisfy ourselves that the niches, windows, ruined staircase, 
&c. were all natural rock. A. faithful, description of this 
place would certainly be deemed a Action, v 
. Passed a hill composed of one homogeneous mass of 
solid roCk (red granite) without a detached stone or blade 
of^mss; never saw sutdi a hill in my life. In the course 
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of tlie march saw several villages romantically situated in 
the crescents formed by the rocky precipices; the medium 
height of these precipices is from one hundred to five or six 

hundred feet perpendicular. The whole country between 

« 

the Ba fing and Ba lee is rugged and grand beyond any 
thing I have seen. ^ 

We reached Secobd at noon. The Dooly of this town is 
Fajemmia’s younger brother. Presented him with goods to 
the amount of 50 bars; he was so much pleased that he 
said he would go with us till we had crossed the ]}a Jing^ 
and see that the canoe people did not impose on us. 

• ! h 

Obser. Mer. Alt. of Jupiter 115 28 0 

57 44 0 
0 0 36 

57 43 24 

32 16 36 
18 49 10 

Latitude - - - 13 27 26 

June 25th.—Halted at Secoha, in order to refresh the 
sidk; bought plenty of fowls and milk for them. 

June 26th.—-DepartedL from Secoba,. accompani^ by 
the Booty and several people. Hired three of theT)ooty*s 
friends, as guides to Kandy, in that dustrict of Fooladoo 
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called Gangaran. About seven miles East of Secoba 
came to the village of Konkromo, ^jvhere we pitched our 
tents by the river side. The day was too far spent before 
we had agreed with the canoe people, and, as we could 
not possibly carry all the loads over, thought it best to 
wait till next morning. As I thought it probable that we 
should have an opportunity gif observing an eclipse of 
Jupiter’s first satellite, I took the following altitudes for 
the time. 

n. M. s. ^ . H. M. s. . . H. M. s. , 

5 25 5.3 45 30 5 30 2|43 47 5 36^22 40 55 

0 20 53 45 13 0 30 42 43 28 0 37 3 40 35 

0 27 37 44 55 0 31 25 43 10 0 37 44 40 17 

Observed the emersion of the first satellite of Jupiter. 

H. M. S. 

By watch - - - - 9 26 20 

Time by Nautical Almanack - 9 24 53 

.Equation -• - - 0 2 15 

Mean time at Greenwich 9 27 8 

- 9 27 8 

. Watch too slow 0 0 48 

Longitude 32 m..24 sec. or 8* 6' W . 

June 27th.—Early in the monnng paid the canoe people 
50 ba^gs to carryover all our baggage and cattle, and like¬ 
wise presented the Booty of Secoba with some beads. 
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Four canoes sufficient to carry only an ass load and an 
half at a time, were provided for this purpose. Sent over 
Mr. Anderson and six men with their arms to receive the 
loads Irom the €»n<^ and carry them into the tents. The 
asses were made to swim over, one on each side of the 
canoe, two boys sitting in the canoe and bolding them by 
the ears, 

At this place I had an opportunity of seeing their mode 
of smelting gold. Isaaco had purchased some gold in 
coming through Konkodoo, and here he had it made into 
a large ring. Tlie smith made a crucible of common red 
clay and' dried it in the sun: into this he put the gold, 
without any flux or mixture whatever; he then put char¬ 
coal under and over it, and blowing the fire with the com¬ 
mon doable bellows of the country, soon produced such a 
heat as to bring the goid into a state of fusion. He then 
made a small, farrow in the ground, into which he poured 
the melted gedd; when it was cold he took it up, and 
heating it again, soon hammered it into a square bar. 
Then heating it again, he twisted it by means of two pairs 
of pincers into a sort of screw ; and lengthening out the 
enda, turned them up so as to affirm a massy and precious 
ring.; 

When the baggage -and oatfle were all transport^ over, 
1 over the men, and embmrked myself in th^ last 
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canoe; but as one of the soldiers in the other canoe had 
gone out to purchase something, I made the canoe in trhich 
I was shove off, telling the men to come off the moment 
the man returned. I found it difficult to sit in. the canoe 
so as to balance it, though it contained only three people 
besides the rower. We had just landed on the Fast bank, 
when we observed the canoe, in which were the three sol¬ 
diers, pushing off from the opposite bank. It shortly after 
overset, and though, the natives from the shore swam in 
to their assistance, yet J. Cartwright was unfortunately 
drowned. The natives dived and recovered' two of the 
muskets, and Cartw’right’s body; they put the body in the 
canoe and brought it over. I used the means recommended 
by the Humane Society, but in vain. We buried him in 
the evening on the bank of the river. 

The Ba fing is here a large river* quite navigable; it is 
swelled at this time about two feet, and flows at the rate 
of three knots per nour. The people here are all thieves: 
they attempted to steal several of our loads, and we de¬ 
tected one carrying away the bundle in which was all 
« 

our medicines. We could not sleep wiffi the noise of 
the hippopotami, which came close to. the-bank and 
,kept snorting and blowing all night. The night being 
clear, observed the emersion of Jupiter's second satellite; 
itexnerged 
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H. M. S. 

By watch - “ “ 11 25 55 

Timely Nautical Almanack 11 24 4H) 

Equation - - - 0 1 53 

Mean time at Greenwich 11 26 33 

11 26 33 

Watch too slow 0 0 38 
.lime 28th.—Purchased ah ass for four minkallisof gold, 
and a horse for 45 bars. Set forwards about seven o’clock. 
After travelling four miles, the ass I had purchased lay 
down, and I found it impossible to raise him. Took off 
the load and left him. At ten o’clock came close to the 
bottom of a'high rocky hill, which rises like an immense 
castle from the level plain : it is called Sanharee: and on 
enquiring about a large heap of stones near the foot of the 
precipice, I was told that the town of Madina, which was 
in the vicinity, was some years ago stormed by the Kaar- 
tans, and that the greater part of the inhabitants fled to¬ 
wards this hill. Some however were killed on the road, 
and these sfones were collected over the grave of one of 
them. He «aid there were five more such near the hill, 
and that every'person in passing, if he belongs to the same 
family of thinks himself bound to throw a stone 

on the heap to perpetuate the'tneraory of their friend. > 
These heaps are prec;imly what in Scotland arh called 
"Cairns. This hill is accessible only by oiiie very narrow 
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anti difficult path. They assured me that there was 
abundance of water on the summit at all seasons, and that 
the hnts built by the Madina people were still standing 
on the summit, though out of repair. 

At eleven o’clock crossed a stream, like a mill stream, 
running North. We halted on the East side of it; found 
that one of the asses with a load of beads had not come 
up. The soldier who drove it (Bloore), without acquaint¬ 
ing any person, returned to look for it. Shortly after the 
ass and load were found in the woods. Sent the seijeant 
after Bloore on one of the horses; he rode back as far as 
Sankaree without seeing him, and concluded he had lost 
the path. He found one of the sick (Walter) who had 
wandered from the track (for'there was no road); .and had 
laid himself down among the bushes till some of the na¬ 
tives discovered him. Haiti the natives ten bars of amber, 
and desired them to look for Bloore. 

In the aftemok,u collected the asses A>r marching. Had 
great difficulty in ’iintliug the horses, one of which (the 
seijeant’s), after all our search could noit be. found. As it 
was in vain to* wait for Bloorg, put on the loads and de¬ 
parted. It is to be observed that there^is no path-way in 
these woods, and we found much difficulty in keeping 
together; fired muskets frequently to give intimation of 
our line of march. After travelling about four miles, 
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Sbaddy Walter, the sick man before mentioned, became so 
exhausted that he could not sit on the ass. He was fas¬ 
tened on it, and held upright; he became more and more 
faint, and shortly after died. lie was brought forward;, to 
a place where the front of the coffle had halted, to jdiow 
the rear to come op. Here when the coflle ha<l r et Tor- 
wards, two of the soldiers with ilreir bayonets, ana in *-• 
with my sword, dug his grave iii th« wild lifsert -.i 

few branches were the onlv laurels whioJi eo'icred lln- 
tomb of the brave. 

t 

We did not oine up to llie eofiJ ' >11 tinry InaKd fa 
the night near u pool of wiiur shune.! with ui<'Uud { Mini 
trees. Here I was informed that of the soidier^- i 
not come up ; one (Caron) >vas seen abont a mile fnna do 
halting place; the other (*lill) was supposed lo ‘ e tf .. 
or four miles behind. * Fired two miisket> every ijiiarter 
of an hour; one to call their attention, anid the other about 
half a minute after to giv-^’ the direction. At half past 
seven Hill came up, being di^ee^ed entirely by the sound 
of the muskets. At eleven o’clock saw some lights in the 
woods/ and beard people holla: in a little time five people 
came, brin ;ing with them Bloore, the man who had 
gone in quest of the ass. He had gone back as far as the. 
Black River, crossed it and made signs to the people about 
the as/s and the load. As they did not rightly understand 
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him, they thought that some party had fallen on the coffle, 
and that this soldier had run away. They therefore came 
with iiim to see if they could come in for their share, or at 
le<. t receive some reward lor coming along with the man. 
Paid them ten bars of amber, and desired them to look for 
b-j'-*- and I would give them ten bars more if they found 

!‘ft:. 

Js.i ; 2b<:i.—At lav-break tired muskets for Baron; 
iin- ns it b at lie must have wandered from the 

[wjo’i by ili,. as rs, and i< was in vain to look for 
i'i s.< v\ .1 .‘4<‘ at half wast six o’clock 

loiiiiiv: Jio a; 1 -i lii'.d . i.t i>ui- j’vvo more o'" soldiers 
; d with Ijje ft w.;-. RtoUe in the morning rocky. 

1 bed iweUes uii'es v.ibiout inilting, in order to reach 
a '• ;»b‘< iug place. Aboni. two iiiilfs before we came to the 
walfiiiig plac* , lie >n;*, She soldier who had come up dur¬ 
ing the nigh*, so' down mi Jer the siiadc of a. tree ; and 
v/he« 1 desireu him (o proiecd, he said he W'us rather 

t 

fa'i'.vued, and w hen ho bad cooled himself, he would fol¬ 
low. I as.sared him tluit the Iniliin place was only a very 
little way ofl’, and advised him (>y all means not ’to full 
asleep. We halted on an elevateil tabic land; the water 
.was only rain colhoied in the hoHow^ places of the rock. 
At halPpast four o’clock, as Bloore had not come up, I 
scut the Serjeant on one of the horses to bring him forward; 
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he returned at sun-eet, having seen nothing of him, and 
having rode several miles past the place. I suspected that 
the seijeant might have rode past him asleep under the 
tree; I therefore got three volunteers to go with me, and 
look for him. It was now quite dark. We collected a large 
bundle of dry grass, and taking out a handful at a time, 
kept up a constant light, in order to frighten the lions 
which are very numerous in these woods. When we 
reached the tree under which he lay down, we made a fire 
Saw the place where he had pressed down the grass, and 
the marks of his feet: went to the west along the pathway, 
and examined for the marks of his feet, thinking he might 
possibly have mistaken the direction. Found none: tired 
several muskets. Hollowed, and set fire to the gras.s. 
Returned to tlie tree and examined all round ; saw no 
blood nor the foot marks of any wild beasts. Fired six 
muskets more. .A$ any forther search was likely to be fruit¬ 
less, (for we did hot dare to walk far from the track for 
fear of losing ourselves) we returned to the tents. One of 
Isaaco's people shot an antelope in the evening, which 
more than supplied us all with meat. Much troubled in 
the night with wolves. 

June dChh.—Early in the morning set forwards, and 
descended foom^ the table land into a more fertile plain. 
Vast numbers of monkies on the rocks. Reached Kandy 
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after a march of ten miles, all very much fatigued. This 
is but a small town ; the large town having been taken 
and burnt by Daisy’s son about two yearn ago, and all the 
people carried away. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Scott sick of 
the fever. 

July 1st.—Covered a load of beads with the skin of the 
antelope. One of the bundles containing all our small 
seed beads stolen during the night; made all the search 
I could, but in vain : I could not recover it. As we were- 
short of rice, and none could be purchased here, deter¬ 
mined to push on as quick as possible ; but the men were 
so very sickly, that I judged it imprudent to trust the bag¬ 
gage and asses without proper drivers. Employed in di¬ 
viding the asses amongst the healthy men. 

July 2d.—Set forwards. Two more of the soldiers sick 
of the fever. When we had travelled about three miles, 
one of the soldiers (Roger McMillan ) became so delirious, 
that it was found impossible to cany him forwards. Left 
him at a village called Sanjeekotia, I regretted much 
being under the necessity of leaving in the hour of sickness 
and distress, a*man who had grown old in the service of 
his country. He had been thirty-one years a soldier, 
twelve times a corporal, nine times a seijeant; but an un- 
fortnnatd attachment to tho bottle always, returned him 
into tlie ranks. 
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We reached Koeena about three o’clock, all ^ery much 
fatigued. I felt myself very sickly, having lifted up and 
reloaded a great many asses on the road. The village of 
Koeena is walled round, and it is surrounded on three 
sides with rocky precipices. Had a severe tornado at 
seven o’clock, which put out the watch-fire and made us 
all crowd into the tents. When the violence of the squall 
was over, we heard a particular sort of roaring or growling, 
liot unlike the noise of a wild boar; tlierc seemed to b<‘ 
more than one of them, and they went all round our cattle. 
Fired two muskets to make them keep at a distance ; but 
as they still kept prowling round us, we collected a bunch 
of withered grass, and went with Lieutenant Martyn in 
search of the animals, suspecting them tO be wild boars. 
We got near one of them, and fired several shots info the 
bush, and one at him as he went oft’ among the long grass. 
When we returned to'the tents, I learned by enquiring of 
the natives that tlie animals we had been in search of were 

t 

not hoars, but young lions ; and they assured me that un¬ 
less we kept a very good look out they would probably 

V 

kill some of our cattle duringthe night. About midnight 


these young lions attempted to seize one of the asses, 
which so much alarmed tlie rest J^at they broke their 
ropes, and came at foil gallop in amongst the tent ropes. 
Two of the lions fbllowed them, and came so close to us 
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that the sentry cut at one of them with his sword, but did 
not dare to fire for fear of killing the asses. Neglected to 
wind up the watch. 

July 3d.—Departed from Koeena, and halted during the 
heat of the day at Koombandi, distant six miles. Here 
the guides that I had hired from Kandy, were to return ; 
ami 1 had agreed with them to carry back McMillan’s 
knapsack, and some amber and beads to purchase provi¬ 
sions for him ; but three people came up to us with two 
asses for sale, and they informed me that they left Sanjee- 
kotta early in the morning ; that the soldier who was left 
there, had <Ued during tiie night, and the natives had buried 
him in a corn field near the town. Purchased the asses in 
order to carry forw^ards the sick. 

About three o’clock left Koombandi. Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Scott were so sick, that fiiey wished to remain 
here for the night: with much entreating, persuaded them 
to mount their horses and go on. Three miles east of the 
village, William Alston, one r fthe seamen whom I received 
from His Majesty’s ship Squirrel, became so faint that 
he fell from his* ass, and allowed the ass to run away. Set 
him on my horse, but foui^} he could not sit without 
holding him. Replaced him on the ass, but he still tum¬ 
bled off:•put him agaiti on the horse, and made one man 
keep him upright, while I led the horse. But as he made 
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no exertion to keep himself erect, it was impossible to hold 
him on the horse, and after repeated tumbles he begged to 
be left in the woods till morning. I left a loaded pistol 
with him, and pnt some cartridges into the crown of his 
hat. At snn-set jreached Fonilla, a small walled village 
on the banks of the Wonda, which is here called Ha 
Woolima (Red river), and towards its source it has the 
name of Hd qui (White river), the middle part of its course 
being called Wonda. It had swelled two feet perpendi¬ 
cular by the rains which had fallen to the southward, and 
was very muddy ; but cannot even in its present state be 
reckoned a large river. 

July 4tli.—Agreed with the canoe people to carry over 
our baggage and cattle for sixty bars. There being but 
one canoe, it was near noon before all the bundles were 
carried over. The transporting of the asses was very difii- 
cnlt. The river being shallow and rocky; whenever their 
feet touched the bottom they generally stood still. Our 
guide, Isaaco, was very active in pushing the asses into 
the water, and .shoving along the canoe ; but as he was 
afraid that we could not have them all carried over in the 
course of the day, he attempted to drive six of the asses 
across the river farther down where the water was shal¬ 
lower; When he had reached the middle of the river, a 
crocodile rose close to him, and instantly seising him by 
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the left thigh, pulled him under water. With wonderful 
presence of mind he felt the head of tjie miimal, and thrust 
his finger into its eye ; on which it quitted its hold, and 
Isaaco attempted to reach the further shore, calling out for 
a knife. But the crocodile returned and seized him by the 
other thigh, and again pulled him under water ; he had 
recourse to the same expedient, and thrust his fingers into 
its eyes with such Tiolence that it again quitted him ; and 
when it rose, flounced about on the surface of the water 
as if stupid, and then swam down the middle of the river. 
Isaaco proceeded to the other side, bleeding Very much. 
As soon as the canoe returned I went over, and found him 
very much lacerated. The wound on the left thigli was 
four inches in length; that on the right not quite so large, 
but very deep ;c iiesides several single teeth wounds on his 
back. Brew the lips of the wounds together with slijjs of 
adhesive plaister secured with a roller; and as we were 
not far from a vii'age, he thought it best for him to go 
forwards before Ids wounds had become very painful. He 
accordingly rode forwards to the village of Bool inkoomboo 
on one of our horses. Found my self very sick, and qnable to 
stand erect without feeling a tendency to faint; the people 
•so sickly that it was with some difficulty we got the loads 
put into the tents, though it threatened rfciin. To my great 
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astonishment, At^toui* the sailor whom I had left in the 
woods the evening before, came up ^uite naked, having 
been stripped of his clothes by three of the natives during 
the night. Found his fever much abated. 

July 5th.—^With great difficulty got the asses loaded, 
but had not a sufficient number of spare asses for the sick. 
Set one of them on my horse, and walked, feeling a remis¬ 
sion of the fever, though still very giddy and unwell. 
We soon reached Boolinkoomboo, it being only two miles 
from the landing place. This village is sometimes called 
Moiaharra: it does not contain above one hundred people* 
On collecting the asses, found that three were missing, 
besides a sickly one, which was too weak to cross the river, 
and was eateni by the people of Fonilla. All this diminished 
our means of carrying forward the sick. 

I now found ray situation very perplexing. To go for¬ 
ward without Isaaco to Keminoom, I knew would involve 
us in difficulties; as Keminoom’s sons are reckoned the 
greatest thieves and blackguards on the 'wliole route. To 
stop till Isaaco recovered (an event which seemed veiy 
doubtful), would throw us into the violence <01 the rains. 
There was no other person that 1 could trust; and, what 
was worst of all, we had only two days ricet and a great* 

* The name is thus written in J!^. Parkis MS., but it seems to be A mistake 
for AltioHt V. ante p. 87. • 
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scarcity prevailed in the country. I determined to wait 
three days, to see how Isaaco's wounds looked, and in the 
mean lime sent two of his people away to Serracorra with 
an ass and three strings Of No. 5. amber to purchase rice. 

July 6tli.—All the people either sick, or in a state of 
great debility, except one. Bought all the milk I could 
fiiul, and boiled a camp kettle full of strong decoction of 
barks every day, 

July 7th.—Dressed Isaaco’s w'ounds: they looked re¬ 
markably well. 

July 8th.—Waiting very anxiously for the return of 
Isaaco’s people with the rice, being now on very short 
allowance. 

July 9th.—In the afternoon Isaaco’s people returned, 
bringing with them 1231bs. of clean rice ; Isaaco’s wounds 
lookii.*? well, and beginning to discharge good pus. Lati¬ 
tude by uncertain obs. iner. alt. of the sun 13® 11' 

July 10th.—Departed from Boolinkoomboo, and eight 

ff 

miles N. R. passed the village of Serrababoo; close to which 

is a stream called Kinyaco, about knee deep, running to 
0 

the N. W. It was very difficult to cross, on account of the 
fissures in the rocks winch form its bed. Several of the asses 
fell, and their loads were of course wet. From this we 
travelled due North, over a ridge of rocks, which formed 
the only passage across a chain of bills. When we had 
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crossed this, we travelled six miles on a-rocky and almost 

impassable road, and a little before snn-set, to our great 

joy, reached Sabooseera (Dooty Matta). This is st scat- 
# 

terednnwalled village. Latitude by mer. alt. of moon 
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CHAPTER IV. 

July llth—From Sabooseera, or Maliaboo, we travelled 
towards the West and North West till noon, when we 
arrived at Keminoom, or Maniakorro. This* is a walled 
town fortified in the strongest manner I have yet seen in 
AiVita ; a section of the walls and ditch would have nearly 
the following appearance. 



Pitched our tents under a tree near the Ba lee, which 
runs here with great velocity, and breaks into small 
cataracts. 

July 12th.—Went in the morning with Isaaco and 
waited on Keminoom, or Mansa Numma, as, he is com- 
monly called. I took with me 
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Amber, No. 2 
Ditto, No. 4 
• Berraloolos 
Beads 
Scarlet 

Balls and flints . . . 3 

Looking glasses •> - - 5 

100 ; 

A ^Idler’s musket, ' 

A^pair of handsome pistoli silver mounted. 

He sent ^em all back, and I was forced to put a silver 
mounted gun on it before he would accept of it; and like¬ 
wise ' 

To Berujama, the King’s brother. 

Amber, No. 2 - - - 10 

Barralook> - - - - 6 

Tphis son, , 

Amber - - - - 10 

To'the King’s people - - 10 

... 

To eight Finnis for swinging some nonsense 8 
Observed mer. alt. of the sun 163* 24*; latitude 14* O’ 
In tli^ evening had such of the soldiejrs as were most 
healthy dre6se4 in their ^ coats; apd at Nnmma’^reqnest 


26 

15 

20 

33 

10 
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went with them to the town, where they went through 
some,movements, and fired. 

July liith.—Very desirous to he gone, as we found the 
people thieves to u man; in fact we have never yet been 
at a place where so much theft and impudence prevails. 
T’his can only be uccounted for, by considering that Mansa 
Niimnia is the reputed father of more than thirty children ; 
and as they all consider themselves as far above the com¬ 
mon people, they treat every person with contempt, and 
even .steal in the most open manner. Bj' the side of the 
river are a great number of human bones (more than thirty 
.skulls.) On enquiring th<* reason, I was informed that 
Mansa Numma always inflicted capital punishments him- 
.self, and that the bones 1 saw were those of criminals. I 
had reason to regret, that capital pnni.shinents seldom or 
never txleiid to the real or reputed descendants of the 
King. 

July I'Uh.—As soon as day dawned, struck the tents 

t 

anti loaded the asses. The townspeople gatherf:d round 
us ill crowtls. 'They had stolen during our stay here four 
great coats, a l&rge bundle of beads, a mu.sket, a pair of 
pistols, and several other things. Before we had ndvant.'ed 
a miKsket shot'from the town (though we had one of the 
King’s sOiTis on horseback as a protector), one of the towns¬ 
people carried away a bag from one of the asses, con- 
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taioing some things belonging to one of the soldiers. I'he 
King’s son, lieutenant Martyn, and myself rode after him, 
and were lucky enough to come up with him, and recover 
the bag; but before we could rejoin the coffle, another 
had run off with a musket that was fastened on one of the 
loads. 

We proceeded in this manner in a constant state of 
alarm; and I had great reason to fear that the impudence 
of the people would provoke some of the soldiers to run 
them through with their bayonets. About two miles from 
Maniakorro, as. we were ascending a rocky part of the 
road, several of the asses fell with their loads. 1 rode a 
little from the path to see if a more easy ascent could not 
be found ; and as 1 was holding my musket carele.ssly in 
my hand, and looking round, two of Numma’s sons came 
up to me ; one of them requested me to give him some 
snuff. Suspecting no ill treatment from two people, whom 
I had often seen witli the King, and at our tents, I turned 
round to assure him that I never took snuff; at this instant 
the other (called Woosaba) coming up behind me, snatched 
the musket from my hand, and ran off with it. I instantly 
sprung from the saddle and followed him with my sword, 
calling to Mr. Anderson to ride back, and tell some of Ihe, 
people to .look after my horse. Mr. AOdeison got within 
musket shot of him, but seeing it was Numma’s son, had 
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ffome doubts about shooting him, and called to me if he 
should fire. Luckily I did not hear him, or I might pos¬ 
sibly have recovered my musket, at the*risk of a long 
palaver, and perhaps the loss of half our baggage. The 
thief accordingly made his escape amongst the rocks, hnd 
when I returned to my horse, I found the other of the 
royal descendants had stolen my great coat. 

I went and informed the King’s son, whom we had hired 
as a guide, of what had happened ; and requested to know 
how I should act if any of tlie people should, steal from 
the baggage. He assured me that after what had hap^ 
pened, 1 should be justified in shooting the first that at¬ 
tempted to steal from the loads. Made such of the soldiers 
as were near me load their muskets and be ready. The sky 
became cloudy, and by the time that we had advanced 
about five miles from the town, we experienced a very 
heavy tornado. During the rain another of Numma’s sons 
snatched up and run ofi* with one of the soldiers muskets 
and a pair of pi&lul , which he had. laid down while he was 
reloading his ai^. 

* ■ . * 

We halted amongst the rocks and put off the loads, all 

very wet. Turned the asses to feed, and cooked some 
■rice, although it rained veiy heavily. Oqe of the negro 
boys gave the alarm that^three people were driving away 
our asses. I followed with some of our people: the thieves 
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nicide their esea^’e ainougst the rocks, but without carrying 
away any of the asses, though they had untied the feet of 
three and fastened a fourth to a bush. Coilected the asses 
and began to load. Whilst we w^ere loading one of the 
asses strayed a litCie from the rest, about two hundred 
yards, and to my astonishment a man came from amongst 
the rocks, took off the load, and began to cut it open with 
his knife. Before any person could (oiiie at him, he left 
the load and run up the rocks. Mr. Scott and one of the 
soldiers fired at him, but did not hit him. Went on. Hoad 
very rocky. Told the soldier.s to shoot the fir.st that took 
any thing from the baggage. ^ Found some of tiie asses and 
loads lying, at the difficult places in the road, and often 
two loads with only one half-sick .soldier to guard them. 
Kept in the rear, as J perceived they had a mind to take 

* t 

some of the loads and asses. 1 .saw the tliicves peeping 
over tlie rocks, and making sign.s to their comrade.s, who 
seemed very desirous of assisting us in putting on our loads. 
Put one of the loads on my horse, and another on Mr. 
Ander.son’s, and luckily cleared the difficult passes of the 
rocks by sun set, without losing any tiling, though sur¬ 
rounded by at least a dozen experienced thieves. When 
we reached the bottom of the rocky pass, we went on with 
more ease, and came up to the rest of the party about 
eight o*clock. They had .stopped for the night in the 
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woods, and so were all our clothes ;*• and in fact we passed 
a very uncomfortable night amongst the wet grass, and 
exposed to a very heavy dew. 

July 15th.—Early in the morning proceeded, and went 
on vf^ry slowly in the rear, by which itieans we were sepa¬ 
rated from the front. Horses loaded as usual. When we 
reached the cultivated land, which surrounds the village 
of (janainboo, we cjame up to one of the soldiers, who in¬ 
formed us, that a man habited as a slave had come from 

amongst the bushes, and instantly seized on his musket 

% 

and knapsack, which were fastened on the top of his load. 
The soldier struggled with him for his musket, and wrested 
it from him ; on which the tliief let go the knapsack, and 
attempted to make off; but when he heard the soldier 
cock his piece, expecting to be instantly shot, he threw 
htiitsetfdown on the road and roared out in the most piti¬ 
able manaer. 'j'he soldier took a steady aim at him, but 
unfortunately his musket dash^l in the pan, and the slave 
started up and i-.. in amongst the bushes. 

Ciunamboo is only a small walled village : it is situated 

s 

about ten miles East lialf North from Maniakorro.' 

July 16tb.—Left Cilanamboo, but the soldiers and asses 
were so much fatigued, that we were forced to stop at 
Ballaiidoo (Hooty Mari Umfa) during, the night. We had 
• It is thus in Mr. Park s MS. Thert? seems to be some omission. 
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the most tremendous storm of thunder and lightning I 
ever saw. I was so, confident that the tent would be struck 
by the lightning, that 1 went to some distance to avoid 
the explosion of onr gunpowder. 

July 17th.—^teft Ballandoo at eight o’clock, and reached 
Seran»ang about noon. All horses loaded; mine fell down 
under his load, and T was forced to sit by him till an ass 
was sent from the halting place. Seransang is a scattered 
but populous town, and the land is cleared round it for a 
great distance. One of our best asses stolen during the 

ft 

night. 

July 18th.—Departed from Semnsang, having shifted 
the loads so as to have the horses free, in order to prevent 
theft. We had not travelled much above a mile, when 
two suspicious people came up. One of them walked 
slowly in the rear; and the other passed on, seemingly in 
great haste. 1 desired Mr. Anderson to watch the one in 
the rear, whilst I rode on at such a distance as just to keep 
sight of the other. The road mid&ing a turn, he was con* 
cealed from roe by the bushes, and took advantage of this 
opportunily to carry away a great coat from a load which 
was driven by one of the sick men. 1 fortunately got a 
view of him as he was running off among the bushes^ and 
gallojung in a directioh so as to get before him, quickly 
came so near him that he leaped into some vmy thick 
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bushes. M^heii I rode round, he went out at the side op¬ 
posite to me ; and in this manner 1. hunted him amongst 
the bushes for some time, but never losing sight of him. 
At hist he run past a spreading tree, and jumping back, 
stood close to the trunk of it. I thought I should certainly 
lose him if! did not avail myself of the present opportu¬ 
nity. I accordingly hred, and dropping my musket on 
the pummel of the saddle, drew out one of the pistols, and 
told him if he offered to move, I would in.9taiitly shoot him 
dead. “ I>o not kill me, white man,*’ he exclaimed, 
1 cniinot run from you, you have broke my leg.” I now 
observed the blood streaming down his leg ; and when he 
[lulled up his cloth, I saw that the ball bad passed through 
his leg about two inches below the knee joint. He climbed 
a little way up the tree, which was of easy ascent; always 
exclaiming in a pitiable tone of voice, “ do not kill me.” 
Several of the people belonging to the coffle, on hearing 
the shot tired, came' running; and amongst othei*s the 
guide appointed . by Keminoom, who insisted that I 

should instantly shoot the thief dead ; otherwise he said 1 

» 

did not fulfil the orders of his master, who had directed 

me to shoot every person that stole from me. I had great 

difficulty in preventing him from killing him, and was 

» 

happy to’recover the great coat, and leave tlie thief bleed¬ 
ing amongst the branches of the tree. 
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We proceeded ^vithout further molestation till about 

« 

three o’clock in the afternoon, when it came on a tornado. 
During'the rain one of the sick had fallen a’little behind, 
and tour people seizing him, stripped off his jacket. IJe 
followed them at a distance; and when they came up to 
Mr. Anderson and myself, he called out to us to shoot one 
of them, as they had taken his jacket. 1 had niy pocket 
handkerchief on the lock, of my gun f<» keep the priming 

k 

dry. When they observed me remove it, one of them 
palled out the jacket from under his cloak, and lai<I it on 
one of the asses. Mr. Anderson followed them on horee- 
back, and I kept as near him as I could on foot, my horse 
being loaded. After following them about three miles, 
they struck into the woods ; and suspecting that they had 
a mind to return and steal some of the loads from the 
fatigued asses in the fear, I returned with Mr. Scott, and 
found that one of the soldiers had lost his knapsack, and 
another his jacket. But from their description, the rob- 
bers were not the same as had formerly passed. 

Continued in the rear. When we came within a mile 
of the town of Nummaboo, the road passes hear some high 
rocks. Tlie asses being a little way before us, two of the 
robbers first seen came from amongst the rocks, and were 
going towards the asses; but when they observed us com¬ 
ing up, they attempted to slide off unobserved among the 
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rocky. When I called to one of them to stop and tell me 
fvhat they were looking after, they came hear us ; but as 
they had nothing of ours in their possession, we could not 
stop them, and they accordingly passed to 4;he westward. 
Mr Scott and I went and examined that part of the rocks 
where we observed them come out, and were lucky enough 
to find a soldier’s coat, a camp kettle, and a number of 
other articles, which had probably been their share of the 
booty; for I learned on my arrival at the town, that the 
ass whi('h earrieil the iiiiiskets belonging to the sick, had 
been stop[>ed by foiii" people near these rocks, and six mus¬ 
kets, a pair of pistols, and a knapsack taken away. To 
complete the business, J. Bowden, one of the sick, did 
not come up; and we had little doubt but that he had 
been stripped and murdered by these very people in the 
woods. We likewise had a very good ass stolen during 
the night. 

July 19th.—Having purchased an ass in lieu of the one 
stolen, we left Nuinmaboo, which is a walled village, and 
proceeded onwards. Had two tornadoes; the last, about 
eleven o’clock,’wetted us much, and made the niad slip¬ 
pery. Two asses unable to go on. Put their loads on the 
horses, and left them. Mr. Scott's horse unable to walk: 
left it to pur guide. At noon came to the rUiiis of a town. 

VOL. II. ** 
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Found two more of the asses unable to carry their loads. 
9ired people to carry on the loads, and a boy to drive the 
asses. Past the rains of another town at half past twelve, 
where I found two of the sick, who liad laid themselves 
down Under a tree, and refused to rise, (they were after¬ 
wards stripped by the Negroes, and came naked to our 
tents next morning.) Shortly after this, came to an ass 
lying on the road unable to proceed with its load. Put 
part of the load on my horse, which was already heavily 
loaded. Took a knapsack on my back. The soldier car¬ 
ried the remainder and drove the ass before him. 

We arrived on the banks of the Ba Woolima at half past 
one o'clock. This river is but narrow, not being more 
than fifty or sixty feet over ; but was so swelled with the 
rain» as to be twenty feet deep at the place where we pro¬ 
posed to cross it. Out first attempt was to fell a tree close 
to the river, that by its fall would reach across the stream 
and form a bridge : but after cutting down four, they all 
fell in such a manner as to be of no use; for though the 
tops of one reached the rocks on the farther .shore when it 
fell, yet the violence of the current swept it away. In this 
manner we fatigued ourselves till sun-set, when we gave 
up the attempt. . 
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Observed the following emersion of Jupiter's satellites. 

H. M. S. 

Tliird satellite emerged by Watch' m. s. 0 25 18 

Watch too slow 1 55 

First satellite emerged by Watch - 9 36 10 

Watch too slow 2 34 

July 20th.—Altitudes taken for the time. 

H. M. s. o / H. M. s., 

7 6 45 21 21 7 9 22 42 

0 7 25 21 40 0 10 26 23 2 

0 8 8 I 21 55 0 11 3 23 18 

7 13 10 24 18 7 16 27 25 49 

0 13 44 24 33 0 17 0 26 3 

0 14 14 24 46 0 17 30 26 16 

O t U 

Obser. Mer. Alt. - 166 4 0 



i 83 

2 

0 


0 

16 

0 


8^3 

18 

0 


6 

42 

0 


20 

43 

•0 

Longitude 

5 

0 

13 W. 

Latitude 

14 

1 

ON. 


Tlie passage of the river being the great desideratum, I 
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proposed a raft to be hauled from side to side with ropes; 
whilst the Mandingoes were decidedly of opinion that 
nothing would answer our purpose but a bridge, which 
they said they would complete by two o’clock. I set fo 
work with the carpenters to make a raft; but when tlic 
logs were cut into lengths, we could not muster healthy 
people enough to carry them to the water side. We were 
forced to give up* the attempt and trust entirely to the 
Negro bridge, which was constructed in the following 
manner. A straight pole was. cut to sound the depth of the 
river, and notches made on it to shew the depth at ditlerenl 
distances from the shore. Two straight trees were now 
cut, and their lops fastened strongly together with slips of 
bark. These were launched across the stream with the 
assistance of two people, and a rope on the further side ; 

* i 

the roots of the trees were firmly fastened with ropes to 

I 

the roots of the trees on each side of the river. Along the 
upper side of these trees they planted a range of upright 
forked sticks, cut correctly to the lengths on the sounding 
pole. Tliese upright forks supported two other trees tied 
as the first, but which were not, like the first, permitted to 
sink into the water, but were kept about a foot above the 
surface by means of the forks. Ancrther range of forks 
w'as placed a little farther up the stream, which likewise 
supported two trees fastened as the above ; the whole was 
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completed with cross sticks. The two trees first laid over, 
which were permitted to sink in the water, served to pre¬ 
vent the stream from running away with the forks whose 
roots sloped down the stream; whilst* the weight of the 
current pressed on and kept firm the roots of such as were 
placed up the stream. A section of the bridge would have 
the following appearance. 



A. Tr*-i s first laid across. 

J?. First range of fiirUK. 

C. 1'rees supported by first range. 

D. Second range of forks. 

£. Trees supported by ditto. 


F. Cross stick* f'r walking on. 

If tbe river was dried up, the sfructnrc 
would have somewhat«f this up.pe.ir- 
ance. 


Our people being all so sickly, I hired the Negroes to 


carry over all the baggage, and swim over the asses. Our 
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baggage was laid on the rocks on the East side of the river; 
but such was our sickly state that we were unable to carry 
it up the bank. Francis Beedle> one of the soldiers, was 
evidently dying of the fever; and having in vain attempted, 
with the assistance of one of his messmates, to carry him 
over, 1 was forced to leave him on the West bank ; think¬ 
ing it very probable ihat he would die in the course of the 
night. 

July 21st.—Hired Isaaco’s people to carry tlie bundles 
up the bank, and assist in loading all the asses. One of 
the soldiers crossed the bridge, and found Beedle expiring. 
Did not stop to bury him, the sun being high ; but set out 
immediately. Country woody, but level. About half past 
ten o’clock came to Mr. Scott lying by the side of the path, 
so very sick that he could not walk. Shortly after Mr. 
Martyn laid down in'the same state. : My horse being 
loaded, and myself, as usual, walking on foot and driving 
an ass, I could give them no assistance. I came in sight 
of the town of Maireena a little before twdlve; and at the 
same time was happy to see two of Isaaco’s people com- 
ing back with two asses to take the loads off the horses in 
the rear. Sent them back for Mr. Scott and Mr. Martyn, 
and proceeded to the town. Some of the people, who had • 
crossed the river with us, had informed the people of 
Mareena of the treatment we had experienced in passing 
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from Maniakorro to the Ba Woplima, which district is 
called Kissi; and withal had told the people that our 
coffle was a Dammulatbiig, a thing sent to be eaten, or 
in English fair game for every Ijody. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Mareena were resolved to Come in for their 
share; they accordingly stole five of our' asses during 
the night; but felt themselves much disappointed next 
morning, 

July 22d,—^wlien they underetood, that instead of pro- 
ceedii&g- to Bangassi, we proposed to send forward a mes¬ 
senger to inform the king of tlie bad treatment we had 
experienced. Three of them returned the asses they had 
stolen, but the other two would not. About noon we 
loaded all the horses and asses; and I hired tvt^o young 
men to carry forwards two trunks, the load of one of 
the asses which was stolen. Bangassi is only six miles dis¬ 
tant from Mareena. It is a large town, fortified in the 
same manner as Maniakorro; but is four or five times 
as large. Pitched our tents under a tree to the East of the 
town. 

July 23d.—jkeoeived a present from Serenumm'o, the 
King, of a fine bullock and two very large calabashes of 
jjweet milk ; he likewise sent the two asses which the 
people of Mareena bad stolen. Took from our baggage 
the following articles, and went with Isaaco to the King. 
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*Bars. 

. To the King, amber No. 2 


30 

Ditto. No. 4 

4 


20 

Barraloolos 

- 

30 

Beads 


30 

Looking glasses 


5 

Balls and flints 


2 


Bars 

ii: 

Mr. Anderson’s musket. 



Ditto sword. 



Ditto pistols. 


«. 

To ttie King’s son, amber No. 4 

- 

5 

Barraloolo 

- 

5 


Bars 

10 

To the person who assisted in settling the palaver. 

amber 

• 


10 

To the good people in the town 

- 

10 

To Isaaco’s landlord for a goat 

- 

10 

4 

Bars 

30 


The town is large and populous, and is better fortified 
than even Maniakorro. We found Serenummo seated in 
a sort of 8ha.de, surrounded by only a few friends; orders 
having been given not to allow any person to enter it. 
He enquired ‘if I was the white man who had, formerly 
passed through the country, and what could induce me to 
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come back again ; with a number d such questions. To 
all which I gave the best answers I could; and then told 
him that I did not come to purchase slaves or gold^; I did 
not come to take any man*s trade from him or any man’s 
money ; I did not come to make money, biit to spend it; 
and for the truth of these assertions I could appeal to 
every person who knew me or had travelled with me. I 
farther added, it was my intention at present to travel 
peaceably through his kingdom into Bambarra ; and that 
as a mark of iny regard for his name and character, I had 
brought a few articles which my guide would present to 
him. Here Isaaco spread out on the floor the articles before 
mentioned. The King looked at them with that sort of 
iiidiflerence which an African always affects towards 
things he has not before seen. .However miich. he may 
admire them, he must never appear in the least satirised. 
He told me 1 should have permission to pass ; ahd he 
would make his son take care of us till we arrived at Sego; 
but it would be some days before he was ready. I told 
him I was anxious to be in Bambarra, as I found my 
people very sickly; and if he would appoint me a guide, 
I would esteem it a favOnr. In fact I knew before, that 
this son proposed going to Sego With the annual bibnte, 
which amounts to three hundred minkallis of gold or 
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thereabouts; but I knew that the gold was no^ yet all 
collected, and that part of it would probably be boiipht 
with the merchandize I had given him. 

July 25th,—Bought tw'o asses for fifty-six bars of amber. 
During our stay at this town we were plentifnily siipplii-d 
with milk on moderate terms. T alwav^ piir. lr.ist «1 wt. 
» camp kettles full every morning iiteo, mi Ihhk ui 

recruiting them before we set forn.i.d^ ibr <■'« r bui 
they still continue sieh aoo pirilbss. Corp'.niii i*‘nval is 
dangerously ill of the fever, and M\InrUi a*’*: i..(J with 
the dysentery to sneb a deuree, that 1 liaxt i)f» Iropes ot’ 
his recovery, lie wa.- removed yeslonlay fo the sljade o*’ 
a tree at a small dista 'ce hom the tents ; and not being 
brought, near hii tlio evening, be vs as very re ar being torn 
to pieces by the wolves. Tbe> ■■■<,:. unelllng at liis w<:'\ 
when he awakened, and then set np such a ina rid how!, 
that poor M'Inelli, sick as he was, started up ami canu. 

the tents before sentry could reacli the jdae- where he 

« 

had slept. 

July 26th.—Corporal Powal died during the night. 
Buried him this morning, two dollars and a half in 1 is 
pocket, for which I am accountable. Overhauled the 
as.s*sadd]es, and adjusted the loads, proposing to leave^ 
this to-inorrow morning earlj • 
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'. —Tiif! morning In ing rainy, we did not depart 

!'till aliOMl nine o’clock. T-*eft here M*lueWi. 


F.ti.l ilio i>ooiy uai bars of uidier lo purchase provision 
lo’.- iiiiit and give him lodging Nhorlly :d'ler leaving the 
iov. M, tin' *: of the soldiers laid douu under a tree, arid 
ref:tsed lo proceed ; their names 1^'rair, Thomsons and 
Ifercnlt’s. About a fjuartet of a mile farther, James Trott, 
t>iM; ch* oarpeiitcrs ?>=; ught from Portsmouth, refused to 
go on, b; iog sick of ;h< fever. I drove on his ass, and 
desin:ti luiu to reiurn to Bangassi. Found myself very 
sick and faint, having to drive my horse loaded with rice, 
and an ass *viti» rhe pit saws. Came to an eminence, from 
which I had a view of some very distant mountains to the 
East Itulf South. The certniufy that the Niger washes the 

’iSouthern base 5f these mountains made*me forget my 
.1 

fever ; and 1 thought of nothing all the way but how to 
climb over their blue summits. 
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Reached Nummasoolo at two o’clock. This has for^ 
merly been a large town; bat being destroyed by war 
some years ago, nearly three-fourths of the town are in 
ruins. Before we had time to pitch the tent properly, the 
rain came down on ns, and wetted us all completely, both 
men and bundles. This was a very serious affair to ns, 
many of our articles of merchandize being perishable. 
Slept very uncomfortably in wet clothes on the wet ground. 
Troubled in the night with a lion ; he came so near that 
the sentry fired at him, but it was so dark that it was im- 
. ftossible to take a good aim. All the asses pulled up the 
pins to which they were fastened, and run together as near 
the men as they could. As the sick soldiers before men¬ 
tioned did not come up before sun-set, I concluded they 

had all r^med to Bangassi; and the Booty’s son coining 

< 

up on horseback, informed me that they bad really returned 
to his fiitlmr’s house, and wished to know what 1 meant to 
do rei^ecting them. I told him that 1 wished my people 
to be taken |woper care and gave him ten bars of am¬ 
ber for his care in coming to. inform me of them. I like¬ 
wise put mtp his possession three strings of amber of forty 
bars emsh, aaj^^told him how to dii^mse of them for the 
nse of the siok^ l likewise fold him that, if any of them 
should , recover, if he would send a proper person forward 
with them to Bambakoo, | would give him an Indian 
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baft, or ten bars of scarlet, which he preferred. At the 
same time 1 wrote the following note to the men. 

“ Dear Soldiers, 

** 1 am sorry to learn that you have retained to Bant«> 
gassi. 1 have sent in charge of the bearer of this three 
complete strings of amber; one of which will procure rice 
for forty days; the second will purchase milk or fowls for 
the same time ; and the third will buy provisions for yon 
on the’ road till you arrive at the Niger. 

Your*s 

M. PARK.'* 

July 28th.—Rained all day. Remained in the tent at 
Nummasoulo. 

Jnly 29.—^Divided the men's clothes who were left be¬ 
hind amongst the other men ; many of them being in great 
want of clothes, and the nights being now cold and damp. 
Found five dollars in J. Trott's knapsadk, for which 1 am 
accountable. Spread out the rice to diy; found it hot and 
much damagedp^' Some people arrived trom the East, who 
ihformed us that a sti^am on the road. Which is usually dry, 
was so much swelled by the rain that ho ass could cross it. 
Halted here during the day to diy the different articles. 
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July 30th.—^Departed from Nutnmasoolo. Was under 

V 

the necessity of leaving here William Allen sick. Paid 
the Doofy for him as usual. I regretted much leaving this 
man ; he had naturally a cheerful disposition; and lie 
fUsed often to beguile the vratches of the night with the 
songs of our dear native land. 

About five miles East of Nummasoolo passed the stream 
before mentioned, flowing to the S. E. The wab^r had 
subsided, and was only about eighteen inches deep, but 
flowed very rapidly. Many asses fell, and had their loads 
wetted. It likewise rained two hours on the march. Crossed 
a ridge of hills through an opening. Road tolerably good 
except in two places. We descended on the East side, and 
reached Surtaboo, a small ruined village, about two o’clock. 
Here I learnt that the front of the coffle had gone on to a 
village about four miles further; but the asses in the rear 
being all very much fatigued, and lying down with their 
loads frequeiitly, I judged it prudent to halt till some 
fresh asses should be sent to my assistance. 

We had not halted here above an hour, when three of 
Isaaco's people and two asses came back; and with their 
help we arrived atHohee at seven o’clock. the road we 
passed the la^f. of the St. Jago asses, the whole forty hav- 
ing either died or been abandoned on the road at ditferent 
places. We were all very wet, for it rained almost the whole 
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way; anti all very hungry, having tasted nothing since the 
]>receding evening. The town of Sobee has clmnged its 
situation three times. It was taken about ten years ago by 
Daisy, King ofKaarta, with thirteen horsemen and some 
of his slaves on foot. They carried oif five hundred slaves, 
two hundred of which were women. Such as escaped re-^ 
built the town about a mile to the East of its former situ¬ 
ation ; but when it had acquired some degree of prospe¬ 
rity, it was destroyejl by Mansoiig, King of Bambarra. The 
present, town is built nearer the foot of the hills ; part of it 
is walled, which serves as a sort of citadel. There is 
plenty of corn and rice here on moderate terms ; but they 
have not yet had time to recruit their herds of cattle. 

July 31st.—Rained hard all the morning, and flying 
showers all day. Halted at Sobee. During the night one 
of the tow n’s-people attempted to sttal one of the soldier’s 
pieces, some of which were standing against a tree close 
to the tent. Lieutenant Martyn was sleeping under the 
tree; and hearing . -mebody moving the muskets, he no 
sooner observed that it was a Negro, than he snatched one 
of the muskets and fired'at the thief as he was running otT 
with one of the muskets. Whether the ball touched him 
or not we could not learn ; but the thief dropped the mus¬ 
ket, and we found it with the pouch and bayonet in the 
morning. 
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August this moming purchased an ass for a 

pistol, a baft, and a Mandingo cloth. We set out at seven 
o’clock^ Immediately on the Bast of the town came to 
another stream flowing towards the S. S. W. It was so 
deep, that the whole of the bundles bad to be carried over 
on men’s heads. During this, being surrounded by thieves 
on all sides, Isaaco unfortunately struck two of the soldiers; 
which action had nearly cost him his life, one of the soi~ 
diers attempting to stab him with his bayonet, when Mr. 
Anderson prevented him ; and as I reproved lsaaco<f6r bis 
conduct in the sharpest manner, he went off in a pet with 
his people, leaving ns tb find our way across the river in 
the best manner we conld. I hired four people to carry 
over the loads; and stood myself as sentry over the thieves. 
In this manner the whole of the baggage was carried over 
with much less loss than we bad sustained at any other 
river. The asses were swam over, and the whole only cost 
one string of No. 5; but I had to pay fifty stones to the 
Dooly’s son tor asses going oil the cOm. As soon as all 

was over'we loaded the aases and set forwards. At sun- 

% 

set we reached JBalanding. We had only time to pitch 
our tent, when the rain came on; indeed we bland no 
time, for cooking our victnals, for though all the soldiers, 
cooked, yet t^e rain came on before oUr kettle was 
ready; and Messrs. Anderson, Scott, Martyn, and my- 
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self, all slept wMliout having tasted any thing during 
the day. 

August 2d—Rainy. Halted at Balanding. 

August 3d.—Sun rose £. 3* S. Departed from Balan¬ 
ding, and halted at Balandoo, a walled village about four 
miles to the Bast by South. Bought two sheep for one 
barraloolo. 

August 4th.—Departed from Balandoo. About a mile 
to the Bast saw the hill of Sobee bearing N. W. by com¬ 
pass. About this place Lawrence Cahill, one of the soldiers^ 
who had complained of sickness for some days, fell behind; 
and I hired a person to drive his ass, telluig him to come 
on at*his leisure. At eleven o’clock crossed a stream run¬ 
ning S. E. which gave us great trouble, the banks being very 
steep and slippery. Crossed the same stream again at half 
past twelve, running E. by N. In th6 course of this day’s 
march four of the aoldiers were unable to attend to their 
asses. Mr. Scott, being very sick, rode my horse ; and I 
drove one of the asser.. So very much weakened Were the 
men, that when their loads foil off, they could not lift them 
on again. I assisted in loading tliirteen asses in the course of 
the march. Wereaidied Kooliliori at three o’clock. .This 

town is partly walled ;*but the greater p^rt of the hots are 

» ^ 
without thck walls. As soon as the tents w'ere pitched, the 

rain commenced, and continued all night. We had not 
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tiioe to cook, and the rain.prevented the watch fire from 
burning; owing to which one of pur asses was killed by 
the wolves. It was only sixteen feet distant from a bush 
under which one of the men . was sleeping. 

August &th.—^Morning hazy. Halted, resolving to tra- 
vel at two o’clock, aijd sleep in the woods, the Ba Woolli 
being too far to reach in one march. Bought some ripe 
maize of this year’s growth. ^ 

Obser. mer. alt. Sun - - 172 45 0 
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The whole route from Bangassi is marked with ruined 
towns and villages; some of them are rebuilt, but by far 
the greater number are still in ruins. We saw scarcely 
any cattle on the route, and the avidity of the people of 
Koolihori for animal food, or perhaps their own peculiar 
taste, made them eat what the wolves had left of our ass. 
The wolves had eat only the bowels and heart, &c. so 

i 

that the people had the four quarters and head.,. The day 
having clouded up for rain, resolved to halt here for the 
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night. In the course of the afternoon Lawrence Cahill 
came up; but William Hall^ who had gone into a ruined 
hut near the road, and who did not appear to be very sick, 
did not arrive. Suspected that he migl/t be killed by the 
wolves in the hut during the night. At sun-set had all the 
asses properly tied near the tents; and watched myself 
with the sentries all night, as the wolves kept constantly 
howling round us. 




CHAPTER V 


Departure from Koolihori—Ganifarra — Scarcity of provisions — Distressing 
situation of the Autlior from deaths and sickness of thei-party—^Escapes from 
three lions—Intricate route to Koomikoomi—^Dombiia—Visit from. Karfa 
Taura—^View of the Niger—Reduced state of the party—Uambakou—Losses 
from wolves—Bosradoo; embark on the Niger ; incidents in the voyage to 
Marrakoo—Isaaco sent to Sego with presents for Mansong—Message from 
Mansong—Course to Kotdikorro—Deena—^Yamina —■ Samee—Return of 
Isaaco ; account of bis interview with Mansong—^Messengers sent by Man¬ 
song, and enquiries respecting the Author’s journey—Quit Samee—Excessive 
heat—Reach Sansanding—Account of that city and its trade—Death of 
Mr. Aude..mn — Preparations for continuing*the voyage eastward — Infor¬ 
mation collected respecting various districts. 
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CHAPTER V, 

UGUST 6th.—^Having hired two more ass drivers at one 
bar and their victuals per day, we left Koolihori early in 
the morning, and travelled with considerable dispatch till 
three o’clock ; at which time we reached Ganifarra, a small 
beggarly village. In the course of this march JL. Cahill 
and ./. Ilird, two of the soldiers, and William Co.v, one 
of the seamen, fell belnnd, and laid down. As soon us the 
front of the collie had reached Ganifarra, it came on a very 
heavy rain. Being in the rear I was completely drenched; 
and two of the asses carrying four trunks, in which were 
the gun stocks, pistcds, looking glasses, &c. fell down in a 
stream of water near the town, and all the contents were 
completely wet. I could purchase nothing here, not so 
much as a fowl. * Served out a short allowance of rice, 
being very short of that article. 

August 7tli.^During the night, some person had, stolen 
one of our best asses; and as the load must be left if we 
could not recover it, Isaaco’s people having traced the 
‘foot marks to a considerable distance, agreed to go in 
search of it. Isaaco gave them the strictest orders, if they 
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came up to the thief in the woods to shoot him ; and, .if 
not, to follow him to a town and demand the ass from the 
Dooty; if he refused to give it up, to return as soon as 
possible. 

Spent the day in drying such things as were wet; cleaned 
and greased with Shea butter all the ornamented pistols, 
im pair. Dried the. looking glasses, which were quite 
spoiled. In the afternoon sent two of the natives away 
with goods to a neighbouring town to purchase rice and 
corn. At sun-set ilfrc^ came up, but had seen nothing 
of Cox nor Cahill. 

August 8th.—People not yet returned. Opened the 
trunk which contained the double barrelled gun stocks; 
cleaned and g^sed them. About noon people returned 
with the rice and corn, but not quite sufficient for one 
day. Nearly at the same time Isaaco’s people came hp 

f ' 

with the ass; they bad traced his foot-marks past Kooli- 
hori, and found him at Balandoo. Did not see the thief, 
but learned his name; which Isaaco premised to write to 
his friend at Bangassi, to inform Serinummo of him. In 
the afternoon agreed with the I>ooty for thirty five bars to 
cariy every thing over. Rained heavily all the evening. 

August 9th.—Michael May, a soldier, having died dur¬ 
ing the night, buried him at day break. Had all the loads ‘ 
taken to the crossing place by eight o’clock. The Ba 
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Woolli is nearly of the same size as the one we formerly 
crossed of that name ; it appeared to be exceedingly deep, 
and flowed at the mte of four or five miles per hour. There 
is a very good canoe here, which can .carry over four ass 
loads at once. As it threatened rain, sent over three men 
with one of the tents, and pitched it on the East side about 
half a mile from the river; the ground near the bank being 
marshy. Hired people to carry down the bundles, and put 
them into the canoe; and others to receive them on the 
other side, and carry them up the bank ; so that the sob 
diers had nothing to move, being all weak and sickly. 

By one o’clock all the baggage was over; but we found 
some difficulty in transporting the asses; the rapidity of the 
stream swept the canoe and the first six past the landing 
place ; and they went so far down the river, that I really 
thought the asses must be drowned; |vhich would have 
been an irreparable loss in our situation. However, by 
the exertiuns of the Negroes, who swam in with ropes to 
the canoe, the asse > ”^ere landed on the other side ; where 
they stood by the water’s edge until the Negroes with their 
corn hoes madts a path for them up the steep bank. To 
prevent such an accident, w-e took the ropes from several 
of onr loads, and fastened them together, .so as to reach 
across the river; with this we hauled over the loaded canoe, 

4 » 

and the Negroes paddled it back when empty. In this 
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manner all the asses and horses were swam over without 
any loss. 

When the bundles were all carried up to the tent, we 
found that we had not more rice than was barely sufficient 
for the present day i and as no more could be purchased, we 
had no alternative, but to march early in the morning for 
Bambarra; the distance by all accounts would not exceed 
fourteen or fifteen miles. 

August 10th.—William Ashton declared that he was 
unable to travel; but as there was no place to leave him 
at, 1 advised him to make an exertion and come on, though 
slowly, till he should reach a place where he could have 
food. At eight o'clock set forwards ; and travelled very 
expeditiously without halting till four in the afternoon, at 
which time the front of the coffle reached Dababoo, a 
village of Bambarra. .Being in the rear, I found many of 
the men very much fatigued with the length of the journey 
and the heat of the day. At half past four I arrived with 
the ass I drove at a stream flowing to the Westwards. 

Here I found many of the soldiers sitting, and Mr. An¬ 
derson lying under a bush, apparently dying. Took him 
on my back^ and carried him across the stream, which came 
up to my middle. Carried over tlie load of the a«;s which 
I drove, got over the ass, Mr. Anderson's horse, &c. Found 
myself much fatigued, having crossed the stream sixteen 
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times. Left here four soldiers with their asses, being un¬ 
able to cany over their loads. Having loaded my ass and 
put Mr. Anderson on his horse, we went on to the village; 
but was sorry to find that no rice could'be had, and I was 
only able to buy one solitary fowl. , 

August lllh.—Bought a small bullock of the Moorish 
breed for one barraloolo; and having purchased some corn, 
had it cleaned and dressed for the people instead of rice. 
This morning hired Isaaco’s people to go back, and bring 
up the.loads of the soldiers who had halted by the side of 
the stream. In the course of the day all the loads arrived; 
but was Sony to find that in the course of the last two 
marches we had \o%t four wen, viz. Cox, Cahill, JBird, and 
Ashton. Mr. Anderson still in a very dangerous way, 
beipg unable to walk or sit upright. Mr. Scott much re¬ 
covered. I found that 1 must here'leave one load, one of 
the horses being quite .finished. Left the eetnfe nets in 
charge of the Booty, till I should send for them. 

August 12th.—Kaiued all the moniing. About eleven 
o'clock, the sky being clear, loaded, the asses. None of 
the Europeans Y>eing'able to lift a load, Isaaco made the 
Negroes load the whole. Saddled Mr. Anderson's horse; 
and having put a sick soldier on mine, took Mr. Anderson's 
horse by*the bridle, that he might have n6 trouble but 
sitting upright on the saddle. We had not gone far before 
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I found one of the asses with a load of gunpowder, the 
driver (Dickinson) being unable to proceed (I never heard 
of him afterwards); and shortly after the sick man dis¬ 
mounted from my liorse, and laid down by a small pool of 
water, refusing to rise. Drove the ass and horse on before 
me. Passed a number of sick. At half past twelve o’clock 
Mr. Anderson declared he could ride ho farther. Took 
him down and laid him in the shade of a bush, and sat 
down beside him. At half past two o’clock he made ano¬ 
ther attempt to proceed ; but had not rode above aij hun¬ 
dred yards before 1 had to take him down from the saddle, 
and lay him again in the shade. I now gave up all thoughts 
of being able, to carry him forwards till the cool of the 
evening ; and having turned the horses and ass to feed, 1 
sat down to watch the pulsations of my dying friend. ^At 
four o’clock four< of tiie sick came up ; three of them 
agreed to teke charge of the ass with the gunpowder; and 

1 put a fourth, who had a sore leg, on my horse, telling him 

« 

if he saw Mr. Scott on the road to give him the horse. 

At half past five o’clock, there being a fine breeze from 
the South West; Mr. Anderson agreed to*make another 
attempt, and having again placed him on the saddle, I 
led the horse on pretty smartly in hopes of reaching Koo- 
mikoomi befoVe dark. We h^d liot proceeded, above a 
mile, before we heard on our left a noise very much like 
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the barking of a large mastiff, but ending in a hiss like 
the fuf * of a cat. I thought it mast be some large monkey; 
and was observing to Mr. Anderson ** what a bouncing 
fellow thdt must be,” when we heard another bark nearer 
to tis, and presently a third still nearer, accompanied with 
a growl. 1 now suspected that some wild animal meant to 
attack us, but could not conjecture of what species it was 
likely to be. We had not proceeded an hundred yards 
farther, when coining to an opening in the bushes, I was 
not a little surprised to see three lions coming towards us. 
They were not so red as the lion I formerly saw in Bam- 
barra,t but of a dusky colour, like the colour of an ass. 
They were very large, and came bounding over the long 
grass, not one after another, but all abreast of each other. 
I was afraid, if I allowed them to come too near ns, and 
my [lie.>6 should miss fire, that w^ should be all devoured 
by them. I therefore let go the bridle, and walked for¬ 
wards to meet them. As soon as they were within a long 
shot of me, I fired at the centre one. I do not think I hit 
him ; but they all stopt, looked at each other, and then 
bounded away a few paces, when one of them stopt, and 
looked back at me. I was too busy in loading my piece 
to observe their motions, as they went away, and was very 
happy^to see the last of them march sioyvly off amongst 
* Thus ia Mr. Psu-k’s MS. t Park’s Travels, p. 208 . 
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tbe bushes. We had not proceeded above half a mile 
farther, when we heard another- bark and growl close to 
us amongst the bushes. This was doubtless one of the 
lions before seen, and I was afraid they would follow us 
till dark, when they would have too many opportunities 
of springing on us unawares. I therefore got Mr. Ander- 
son’s call, and made as loud a whistling and noise as 
possible. We heard no more of them. 

Just at dark we descended into a valley where was a 
small stream of water; but the ascent on the opposite side 
was through a species of broken ground, which I have 
never seen any where but in Africa; It is of the following 
nature. A stratum of stiff yellow clay fourteen or twenty 
feet thick, (which, unless when it rains, is as hard as 
rock) is washed by the annual rains into fissures of a depth 
equal to the thickness of the stratum. There is no vege¬ 
tation on these places, except on the summit or original 
level. Amongst these horrid gullies I unfortunately lost 
sight of the footmarks of the asses whicli had gone before; 
and finding no way to get. out, led the horse up a veiy 
steep place in order to gain the original level,*hoping there 
to find the foot path. But unluckily the ground was all 
broken as far as I could see; and after travelling some 
little way, we came to a gulley which we could not cross; 
and finding no possibility of moving without the danger 
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of being killed by falling into some of these rayines, or 
over some precipice, I thought it advisable to halt till the 
morning. On this rugged summit we fell in with Jonas 
Watkins, one of the sick; and with his assistance I lighted 
a lire. Wrapped Mr. Anderson in his cloak, and laid 
him down beside it. Watched all night to keep the fire 
burning, and prevent our being surprised by the lions, 
which we knew were at no great distance. About two 
o’clock in the morning two more of the sick joined us. 
Mr. A'^derson slept well during the night, and as soon as 
day dawned, 

August 13th,—^Iiaviiig found the footmarks of the asses, 
and having with difficulty even in day light traced our 
way through this labyrinth, we found Mr. Scott and three 
more of the sick. They too had lost their way, and had 
slept about half a mile to the East of us. We reached 
Koomikoomi at ten o’clock. This is an unwalled village, 
but surrounded with extensive <50 tii fields. 

August 13th.—^Hai^^ed ; rested at Koomikoomi 

August 14th.—Jonas Watkins died this morning; buried 
him. Halted here to day to see which way Mr. Anderson’s 
fever was likely to terminate ; and in the mean time sent 
two loaded asses forward to Doombila, the asses to return 
in the evening and carry loads to-morrow morning. 
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It is a common observation of the Negroes, that when the 
Indian corn is in blossom the lain stops for eleven days. 
The stopping of the rain evidently depends on the sun 
approaching the 2 ;enith of the place ; the sun by this day’s 
observation being only seventy-one miles North of us: 
and it is a wonderful institution of providence, that at this 
time the maize here is all in full blossom; and on passing 
through the fieldii, one is like to be blinded with the pollen 
of the male flowers. 

August 15th.—Having slung a cloak like a hammock 
under a straight stick, had Mr. Anderson put into it, and 
carri^ on two men’s heads; two more following to relieve 

* Mr. Park ipQk a wrong ^y’s declination, i. e. the 15th instead of the 14th. 
It should be, ■ / » 
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them. Mr. Scott complained this morning of sickness and 
head ach. Made one of the soldiers saddle Mr. Anderson’s 
horse for him ; and having seen him mount, and given him 
his canteen with water, I rode forwards to look after four 
Negroes whom I had hired to carry loads on their heads; 
but being strangers, I was apprehensive they might run 
away with them. Found every thing going on well; and 
we travelled with such expedition, that we reached Doom- 
ImIu in four hours and a half, though the distance cannot 
be less than sixteen or eighteen miles, nearly South. It 
rained hard all the afternoon, and it was not till dark that 
all the sick soldiers came up. Only three of the soldiers 
were able to drive their asses to day. 

When I entered the town I was happy to meet Karfa 
Taurtty* the worthy Ne^ro mentioned in my former travels; 
he heartl a report at lioori (where,he now resides) that a 
coffle of white people w^ere passing through Fooladoo for 
Bambarra ; and that they were conducted by a person of 
the name of Park,’.»^»o spoke Mandingo. He heard this 
report in the evening; and in the morning he left his 
house, determined if possible to meet me at Bambakoo, a 
distance of six days travel. He came to Bambakoo with 

three of his slaves to assist me in going forward to Sego, 

• 

but when he found I had not come up, he came forwards 

• Park’s Travels, p. 253. 
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to meet me. He instantty recognised me, and you may 
'judge of the pleasure I felt on -seeing my old benefactor*. 

At four o'clock, as Bfr. Scott had ilot come up, and the 
people in the rear-had not seen him lately, 1 sent one 
of Tsaaco's people back on my horse as far as the next 
village, suspecting that he might have baited there when 
the rain came on. The man returned after dark, having 
been nearly at Koomikfiomi without seeing or hearing any 
thing of 3rr. Scott. We all concluded that he .had re¬ 
turned to Koomikoomi. 

August 17th—Hailed at Doombila in order to dry tlie 
baggage, and in hopes of Mr. Scott* coming up. Told the 
four Negroes, who carried Mr. Anderson, and who returned 
to Koomikoomi this morning, to make every possible en¬ 
quiry conceiiiing Mr. Scott; and if be was able to ride, I 
w'ould pay them handsomely for qomitig with him. If he 
had returned to Koomikoomi, I desired them to assure the 

. ' m 

Dooty that I would pay’for every expence he might incur, 
and pay for a guide to conduct him to Marraboo. Re¬ 
ceived from the Dooty of Doombila a small bollock and a 
sheep.* Paid him a barraloolo, five bars of amber, and 
fifty gnn flints, 

August 18tb.—^Hearing no account of Mr. Scott, con¬ 
cluded he was* still at Kooraikdomi, but unable to. travel. 
At seven o'dock left Doombila, and as the asses were now 
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very weak^ it was not long before I had to dismount and 
put a load on my horse. Only one oC^tlie soldiers able to 
drive an ass. Road very bad; did not reach Toniha. till 
sun set, being a distance of eighteen dr twenty miles S. E. 
by S, Mr. Anderson’s bearers halted with him at a village 
on the road, where there was some good beer. As soon as 
we had pitched the tent, it began to rain, and rained all 
night; the soldiers run all into the village. T passed a 
A^ery disagreeable night, having to keep our asses from 
eating the jieople’s corn, Avhich caused me to keep walking 
about almost the whole night. 

In <;a.se it should escape my inemoiy, I take tliis oppor¬ 
tunity of observing, that the .standard law of Africa runs 
thus : If an ass should break a single stem of corn, the 
proprietor of the com has a right to seize the ass ; and if 
the owner of the ass will not satisfy him for the damage he 
thinks he has sustained, he can retain the ass. He cannot 
sell or work him, but he can him ; and as the Bam- 
barrans esteem aas- desh as a great luxury, this part of the 
law is often put in force. 

August 19lh.—Mr. Anderson’s bearers having brought 
him forward early in the morning, we immediately loaded 
the asses, and departed from Toniba (Sergeant M‘Keal 
appears to be slightly delirious). We ke]|^t ascending the 
mountains to the South of Toniba till three o’clock, at 
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which time having gained the .summit of the ridge which 
separates the Niger from the remote branches of the Se¬ 
negal, 1 went on a little before ; and coming to the brow 
of the hill, I once more 6aw the Niger rolling its immense 
stream along the plain ! 

After the fatiguing hiarch which we had experienced, 
the sight*of this river was no doubt pleasant, as it promised 
an end to, or to be at least an alleviation of our toils. But 
when I reflected that three-fourths of the soldiers had died 
on their march, and that in addition to our weakly state 
we had no carpenters to build the boats, in which we pro¬ 
posed to prosecute our discoveries ; the prospect appeared 
somewhat gloomy. It however aflorded me peculiar plea¬ 
sure, when I reflected that in conducting a party of 
Eui^peans, with immense baggage, through an extent of 
more than five hundred miles, I had always been able to 
preserve the most friendly terms with the natives. In fact, 
this journey plainly demonstrates, 1st. that with -common 
prudence any quantity of merchandize may be transported 
from the [Gambia to the Niger, without danger of being 
robbed by the natives; 2dly, that if this journey be per¬ 
formed in the dry season, one may calculate on losing not 
more than three or at most four men out of fifty. , 

But to return to the Niger. Tlie river was much swelled 
by the rains, but did not appear to overflow its banks. It 
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certainly is larger even here than either the Senegal or the 

Gambia. We descended with difficulty down the steep 

side of the hill towards Banibakoo, which place we reached 

at half past six o’clock, and pitched oar tents tinder a tree 

near th<^ town. Of thirty-four soldiers and four carpenters, 

who left the Gambia, only six soldiers and one carpenter 

reached the Niger. 

During the night the wolves carried away two large 
cloth bundles from the tent door to a considerable distance; 
where .they eat off the skins with which they were covered, 
and left them. 

August 20th—Received a bullock from the Dooty as a 
present. It was in the afternoon, and we fastened it to 
tlie tree close to the tent, where all the asses were tied. 
As soon as it was dark the wolves tore its bowels out, 
though within ten yards of the tent dcwir where we were 
all sitting. The wolves here are the largest and most fero¬ 
cious we have yet seen. 

• '* 

' August 2 ist.—I/i'j id a bundle of beads, tlie strings of 
which were all rotten with the rain. Opened a leather bag 
which contained about thirty pdunds of gnnpowder for 
present use. Found it all wet and damaged. Spread it 
out in the sun ; resolved to make something of it. Spoke 
for a canoe to carry down the baggage to Marraboo, the 
river being navigable over the rapids at this season. In 
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the course of our march from Toniba to Bambakoo, we lost 
Sergeant M^Keil^ Purvey, Samuel Hill. 

August 22nd.—Early in the morning had all the bundles 
put oh the asses, and carried to the place of embarkation, 
which is a village called Bossradoo, about a mile and a 
half East of Bambakoo; It rained hard all the fo’^enooii. 
Tlie canoes could not carry any of the soldiers, or n y 
person except two to look after the goods. 1 resol. 4’ ^ 

go down with Mr. Anders<.iJ, leavint> Mr. M.u ^yn to < onit' 
down with the men by land. Tin y rode on the 

We embarked y.t ten niiimtes pa.st ilii'ee o'elock. Tin; 
current, whieli is nearly live knots per hour, set us aiung 
without the trouble of rowing an} more than w as necessary 
to keep the canoe :n the proper course The nvev is full 
an English mile over, and at the rapid.s it is spie.id out 
to nearly’' twice-that* breadth. The rapids .seem to be 
forineil Vy the river passing th’'Ough a ridge of hills in 
a South Easterly ili**ecvion : they are very numerous, and 
corre.spond witii the Jetting angles of tl»e liills. There are 
three principal ones, where the water breaks with consi¬ 
derable noise in the middle of the river;* but the canoe 
men easily avoided them by paddling down one of the 
branches near the sliore. Even in this manner the velociky 
^ a. such as to make me sigh. 

We passed two of the principal rapids, and three smaller 
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ones, in the course of the afternoon. We saw on one of 

the islands, in the middle of the river, a large elephant; it 

$ 

was of a red clay colour with black legs. I was very 

unwell of the dysentery ; otherwise I ^would have had a 

shot at liiiUj f«>r li<* was quite near us. W'^e saw three hip- 

po]>ulaun (l4!se to another of these islands. The canoe men 

wvre afiaid ih. v nhijrht follow us and overset the canoer* 

s. jxii'tofa njii.^kel. will in all cases frighten them away. 

Tliey blow up the water exactly like a w hale. As we were 

gliding along shore, one of the canoe incji speared a tlir 

turth’, ol’die saujo species as the one I i’orinorly saw, anti 

made a drav ing of lu tsainhia. Av. snn set we rowed to 

the sh<?rc, hiiided on some flat rocks, u’ad set about cooking 

the turtle anti ruf for our sujiper ; btit before this altlta- 

inaiiic repast was half tlressed, the r'^.iu came on us, and 

continuetl with great violence alt 

August 23tl.—At tlay break ' uibarlvcd again, very et 

and sleepy. Pas.sctl the thiitl rapid, ami ariited at j\Iar- 

raboo at nine o’c1 Our guide somi found a, large 

passage hot in which to deposit our baggage, ftjr one stone 

of small amber per loath WV carried tin- whole of it up in 

a few minutes. In the eveinng Mr. Martyn arriwal, anti 

all the people, except two, who cam*, up next day. 

• 

. Auguj^t 24th.—Received from the Dooty a small iduck 
bullock in a present, which onr guide would not allow us 
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to kill, it being of a jet black colour. Tlie 'I>ooty’s name 
is Sokee; and so superstitious was he, that all the time 
we remained at Mairaboo he kept himself in bis lint, 
conceiving that if he saw a white man, he would never 
prosper after. 

August 25th—Paid Isaaco goods to the full value of two 
'prime slaves, according to agreement. I likewise gave 
him several articles; and I told him, that when the pala¬ 
ver was adjusted at Sego, he should then have all the 
asses and horses for his trouble. 

August 26th.—^TOok out such things as 1 meant to give 
to Mansong, viz. 

A handsome silver plated tureen. 

♦Two double barrelled guns, silver mounted. 

Two pair of pistols mounted, in the same manner. 

A sabre with Morocco scabbard. 

Thirty-two' yards scarlet broad cloth. 

Twelve ditto blue. 

Twelve ditto yellow. 

Twelve ditto light green. 

♦Half a load of gunpowder, or two kegs and a half. 

To Mansong’s eldest son Da. 

♦A double barrelled gipa, silver mounted. 

A pair of pistols, ditto. 

A sabre, ditto. 
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I wished to put a stop to the malicious reports of the 
Moors and Mahomedaiis at vSego afj soon as possible. I 
therefore resolved to send Isaaco forward to Sego with all 
the articles beforementioned, except those marked thus'*, 
wliich 1 desired him to say to Modibinile would be given 
as soon us I heard accounts that 31ansong would befriend 
ns. This Modibinne is Mansong’s prime minister; he 
is a Mahoiitcdan, but not intolerant in his principles. 
Isaaco a<;cordingly departed on the 28th with his wife and 
all his goods. Ever since my arrival at Marraboo T had 
been subject to attacks of the dysentery ; and as I fonnd 
.that my strength was failing very fa.st, I resolved to charge 
myself with mercury. I accordingly took calomel till it 
aifecled iny month to such a degree, that 1 could not speak 
or sleep for six days. The salivation put an immediate stop 
to the tlysenlery, which had proved fatal to so many of 
the soldiers. On the 2d of September, I observed the 
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As soon as I recovered, I set about exchanging some amber 

and coral for cowries# which 

are the current money of 

Bambarra. 

Cowries. 

Coral No. 4 each stone 

60 

Amber No. 5 

60 

Blue agates per string 

100 


With tliese three articles I bought about twenty thousand 
cowries. It is curious that in counting the cowries, they 
call eighty a hundred; whilst in all other things they 
calculate by the common hundred. Sixty is culled a 
Handing hundred. 

On the Cth Thomas Dyer (a private) died of the fever. 
I had to pay one thousand shells to Dooty Sokee, before 
he would allow me to bury him; alleging that if the 
ground was not bought where he was buried, it would 
never grow good torn 'after. 

There is no wood proper for boat building in this neigh¬ 
bourhood ; the best wood is near Kankaree, on a large navi¬ 
gable branch of the Niger; and almost all the Bambarra 
canoes come from thence; many of them are mahogany. 

Th^ travellers from Sego brought us every day some 
unfavourable news or other. At one time it was reported, 
and believed all over Marraboo, that Mansong had killed 
Isaaco with his own band, and would do the saint with all 
the whites who should come into Bambarra. Our fears 
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were at length dispelled by the arrival of Bookari, Man- 
song’s singing man, on the 8th, with six canoes. lie told 
ns he came by Mansong’s orders 'to convey us and our 
baggage to Sego. That Mansong thought highly of the 
presents which Isaaco had brought, and wished us to be 
brought to Sego before he received them from Isaaco. 
We accordingly put onr baggage in order; but it was not 
till the 12th that the singing man and his Somonies (canoe 
people) could be prevailed on to leave the Dooty Sokec's 
good beef, and beer. We embarked, and left Marraboo 
at ten minutes past three o’clock. 
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September 13th.—Bookari sent four of the Somonies 
over to a town on the opposite side of the river, to put in 
requisition a canoe for carrying part of our baggage. The 

f 

people riEjfused to give the canoe, and sen*, the Somonies 
back without it, Bookari immediately went with all the 
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Somonies (38); and having cut the owner of the canoe 
across the forehead with his sword, and broke his brother’s 
head with a canoe paUdle, he seized one of his sons, and 
brought him away as a slave along with the canoe. He 
however set the boy at liberty, his father paying two thou¬ 
sand shells for his release. 

We left Koolikorro at thirty-five minutes past eleven. 
I will not trouble your Lordship with transcribing the 
courses and compass bearings from this to Sansandiiig. 
The latitude of the places will give a sufficient idea, of the 
course of the river; and I hope to give a tolerable correct 
chart of all its turnings and widiugs, when I return to 
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The horizon was an oblique view across the river. Dis¬ 
tance of the land seven miles; height of the eye sixteen 
inches above the surface of the water. 

We travelled very pleasantly all day; in fact molhing 
can be more beautiful than the views of this immense 
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river; sometimes as smooth as a mirror, at other times 
ruffled with a gentle breeze, but at all times sweeping us 
along at the rate of six or seven miles per hour. We 
halted for the night at Deena, a Somoni village on the 
south side. Had a tornado in the nighty which wetted our 
baggage much. Most of us slept in the canoes to prevent 
theft. 

September 14th.—Departed from Deena earlj in the 
morning, and arrived at Yamina at forty-five minutes past 
four o‘,clock. Halted here the 15th, in order to purchase 
cowries. o , ,, 

Ob.sei‘v. alt. Sun * - - 79 63 0 

0 16 0 

79 52 0 

10 8 0 
3 7 0 

Yamina Latitude - 13 15 0 

« 

On the 16th left lamina, and in the evening reached 
Shmee, where we landed our baggage; and Bookari went 
forward to Sego to inform Mansong of our arrival. ' 
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September 17th.— 
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September IStli.—No accounts from Sego. 

September lOtli.—-About two o’clock in the morning, 
Isaaco arrived in a canoe from Sego, with all the ’articles 
I had sent to Mansong. Mansong had never yet seen any 
of them ; and when he heard that I was arrived at Sainee; 
he desired Modibinne to inform Isaaco that he had best 
take the articles up to Samee; and he would send a person 
to receive them from my own hand. Isaaco informed me 
that Mansong, a£ all the interview's he had with him, uni¬ 
formly declared that he would allow us to pass ; but 
whenever Isaaco mentioned us particularly, or related any 
incident that had happened on the journey, Mansong 
immediately began to make squares and triangles in the 
sand’before him with his finger, and continued to do so, 
so long as Isaaco spoke about us. Isaaco said, that he 
thought Mansong was rather afraid of us ; particularly as 
he never once expressed a wish to see us, but father the 
contrary. 
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September 22tl.—In tlie evening, Modibinne and four 
more of Maiisong’s friends arrived in a canoe. They sent 
for me, and Modibinne told me, that they >vere come by 
IMansoiig’s orders to hear, from my own mouth, what had 
brought me into Bainbarra. He said 1 might think on it 
during the night, an<l they would visit me in the morning; 
he said Mansong had sent me a bullock, which he shewed 
me : it was very fat, and milk white. 

September 23d.—As soon as we had breakfasted, Modi¬ 
binne and the four grandees came to visit us. When they 
had sealed themselves, and the usual compliments passed, 
Modibinne desired me to acquaint them with the motives 
which had induced me to come into their country. I.spoke 
to theui in the llambarra language as follows. I am 
“ the white man who nine years ago came into Bainbarra. 
“ I then came to Sego, and requesfed Mansong’s [iermi.s- 
sion to pass to the Eastwards; he not only permitted 
me to pa.s.s, but presented me with five thousand cowries 
** to purchase provisions on the road for you all know 
that the Moors had robbed me of my goods. This 
generous coiiiluct of Man.song towards me, has made his 
“ name much respected in the land of the wliite people. 
‘‘ The King of that country has sent me .again into Bam- 
“ barra ;* and if Mansong is inclined to protect me, and 


• Park’s Travels, p. 199. 
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you who are here sitting, wish to befriend me, I will 
** inform you of the real object of my coming into your 
“ country. 

(Here Modibinne desired me to speak on, as they were 
all my friends). “You all know that the white people 
“ are a trading people; and that all the articles of value, 
“ which the Moors and the people of Jiiinie bring to Sego, 
“ are made by us. If you speak of a g‘ood gun, who made 
“ it ? the white people. If you speak of a good pistol or 
“ sword, or piece of scarlet or baft, or beads or gnu].'owder, 
“ who made them ? the white people. We sell them to 
“ the Moors; the Moors bring them to Tombuctoo, where. 
“ they sell them at a higher rate. The people of Tom- 
“ buctqo sell them to the people of Jinnie at a still higher 
“ price; and the people of Jinnie sell them to you. Now 
** the King of the white people wishes to find out a way 
“ by which we may bring our own merchandize to you, 
“ and sell every thing at a much cheaper rate than you 
“ now have them. For this purpose, if Mansong will 
“ permit me to pass, I propose sailing down the Joliba to 
“ the* place where it mixes with the salt water; and if 1 
“ find no rocks or danger in the way, the white men’s 
“ .small vessels will come up and trade at Sego, if Mansong 
“ wishes it. ‘What I have now .spoken, I hope and trust 
“ you will not mention to any person, except Mansong and 
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his son; for if the Moors should hear of it, I shall cer- 
“ taiiily be murdered before I reach the salt water.” 

Modibiiine answered, ‘‘ We have heard what you have 
“ spoken. Your journey is a good one, and may God 
“ prosper you in it; Mansong will protect you. We will 
carry your words to Mansong this afternoon ; and to- 
morrow we will bring you his answer.” I made Isaaco 
shew them the different things, which 1 had allotted for 
Mansong and his son. They were delighted with the 
tureen, the double-barrelled guns, and in fact every thing 
was far superior to any thing of the kind they hud ever 
before seen. 

When 1 had laid out every thing for Mansong and his 
son, 1 then made each of the grandees, and Modibinne, a 
present of scarlet cloth. Modibinne now said that they 
had seen vliat I laid out for Mansong and his son, and that 
the present was great, and worthy of Mansong; but, 
added he, Mansong has heard so many reports concerning 
your baggage, that*’ > wishes us to examine it. “ Such of 
*' the bundles as are covered with skin, we will not open; 

“ you will tell ns what is in them, and that will be siitfi- 
“ cient.” 1 told them that I had nothing but what was 
necessary for purchasing provisions; and that it would 
please me much if they conld dispense witlj opening the 
bundles. They however persisted; and I ordered the 
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bundles to be brought out, taking care, with the assistance 
of the soldiexe, to secrete all the good amber and coral. 

When all the loads were inspected, I asked Modibinne 
what he thought of my baggage? If he had seen any more 
silver tureens, or double barrelled guns? He said he had 
seen nothing that was bad, and nothing but what was 
necessary for purchasing provisions; that he would report 
the same to Mansong. They accordingly went away to 
Sego ; but without taking Mansong's present, till they 
had heard his answer. 

September 24th .—Seed and Barber (soldiers) died dur¬ 
ing the night; one of the fever, theotlier of the <lysentery. 
Paid. the Somonies twenty stones of amber for burying 
them. 

September 25th. — Modibinne and the same people 
returned w'ith Mansong's answer, a literal translation ol 
which I give as follows. ** Mansong says he will protecl 
** yon ; that a road is open for you every where, as far as 
** his hand (power) extends. If you wish to go to the East, 
** no man shall harm you from Sego till you pass Tom- 
** buctoo. If you wish to go to the West, you may travel 
** through Fooladoo and Manding, through Kasson and 
** Bondou ; the name of Mansong’s stranger will be a suf- 
** ficient protection for you. If you wish to build youi 

boats at Samee or Sego, at Sansanding or Jinnie, name 
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“ the town, and Mansong will convey you thither.” He 
concluded by observing, that Mansong wished me to sell 
him four of the blunderbusses, three swords, a Jiddle 
(violin) wiiich belonged to Mr. Scott, and some liirming- 
ham bead necklaces, which pleased above every thing ; 
that he had sent us a bullock, and his son another, witli a 
fine sheep. I told Modibinne that Mansong*s friend.ship 
was of more value to me than the articles he had mentioned, 
and that 1 would be happy if Mansong would accept them 
from ipe as a farther proof of my esteem. 

I made clioice of Sansanding for fitting out our canoe, 
because Mansong had* never said he wished to see me, and 
because 1 could live quieter and freer from begging than 
at Sego. I therefore sent down the bullocks by land to 
Sansanding. 

September 20th. We departed from Samee. The canoes 
were not covered with mats; and there being no wind, the 
sun became insufi*erably hot. 1 felt myself affected with a 
violent head-ach, \ hich encreased to such a degree as to 
make me almost delirious. I never felt so hot a day; there 
was sensible heat sufficient to have roasted a sirloin ; but 
the thermometer was in a bundle in the other canoe, so 
that 1 could not ascertain the actual heat. We passed 
down a small stream to the north of Sego Koiro, and 
halted opposite to Segosee Korro, near the sand hills. 
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where I formerly waited for a passage. We waited here 
about an hour for Isaaco, who had gone to Segosee Korro 
to inform Mansongof pur passing. When Tsaaco returned* 
he made a sort of l^hade over our canoe with four sticks 
and a couple of clpaks; and in the evening 1 found my¬ 
self more collected and less feverish. At snu-set we rowed 
towards the north bank, where there are some flat rocks, 
on which passengers by water often sleep. We found the 
place occupied by a number of people. I counted between 
thirty and forty fires; we therefore passed on a little to 
the Eastwards, and slept on a sand bank covered with 
verdure. 

September 27th .—At day-break we again proceeded, 
and in stretching over to gain the middle of the river, we' 
passed a Somoni fishing village on an island ; the huts 
occupied the wholf of the dry ground, and it appeared, 
even when close to it, like a floating village. We reached 
Sansanding at; ten o'clock. Such crowds of people came to 

t 

the shore to see us, that we could not land our baggage till 
the people were beaten away with sticks, by Koontie Ma- 
madie’s, orders, on whose premises we were accommodated 
with a large hut for sitting in, having another hut opening 
into it, in which we deposited our baggage. 

October 2d .—tMarshall and W. Garland (privates) died; 
one of tlie fever, the other of the dysentery. During the 
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night the wolves carried away Garland^ the door of the hut 
where he died being left open. Buned Marshall on the 
morning following, in a corn field near the church. 

October 4th.—Mausong sent down two broken gun- 
locks, and a large pewter plate witli a hole in the bottom 
of it, for me to repair; and it was with much difficulty 
that I could persuade the messenger that none of us knew 
any thing about such occupations. 

Octolicr 6th.— Da, Mansong’s eldest son, sent one canoe 

as a present, and requested me to sell him a bunderbuss, 

and three .swords, with some blue and yellow broad cloth. 

» 

Sent liiin three swords, and ten spans of yellow cloth ; 
received in return six thousand cowries. 

Sansandiiig contains, according to Koontie Mumadie’s 
account, eleven thousand inhabitants. It has no public 
buildings, except the mosques, twd of which, though built 
of mud, are by no nfeans inelegant. The market place is 
a large square, and the different articles of merchandize 
are exposed for sale on stalls covered with mats, to shade 
them from the sun. The market is crowded with people 
from morning to night: some of the stalls contain nothing 
but beads ; others indigo in balls ; .others wood-ashes in 
• balls; others Hoxissa and Jiunie cloth. T observed one 
stall wfth nothing but antimony in small’bits ; another 
with sulphur, and a third with copper and silver rings atul 
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bracelets. In the houses fronting the square is sold, scarlet, 
amber, silks from Morocco, and tobacco, which looks like 
Levant tobacco, and comes by way of Tombuctoo. Ad¬ 
joining this is the salt market, part of which occupies one 
corner of the square. A slab of salt is sold commonly for 
eight Hiousand cowries; a large butcher’s stall, or shade, 
is in the centre of the square, and as good and fat meat 
sold every day as any in England. The beer market is at a 
little distance, under two large trees; and there are often 
exposed for sale from eighty.to one hundred calabashes of 
beer, each containing about two gallons. Near the beer 
market is the place where red and yellow leather is sold. 

Besides these market-places, there is a very large space, 
which is appropriated for the great market every Tuesday. 
On this day astonishing crowds of people come from the 
country to purchase articles in wholesale, and retail them 
in the diBerent villages, &c. There are commonly from 
sixteen to twenty lai^e fat Moorish bullocks killed on the 
market morning. 

October 8th.—^As Mansong had delayed much longer in 

f 

sending the canoes he promised, than I expected, I thought 
it best to be provided with a sufficient quantity of shells to 
purchase two; particularly when I reflected that the river • 
would subside in the course of a few days, havin'g sunk 
this morning about four inches by the shore. 1 therefore 
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opened shop in great style, and exhibited a choice assort¬ 
ment of European articles to be sold in wholesale or retail. 
I had of course a great run, which I suppose drew on me 
the envy of my brother merchants ; foy the Jinnie people, 
the Moors, and the merchants here joined with those 
of the same description at Sego, and (in presence of 
Modibinne, from whose mouth I had it) otfered to give 
Mansong a quantity of merchandize of greater value than 
all the presents 1 liud made him, if he would seize our 
baggage, and either kill us, or send us back again out 
of Bambarra. They alleged, that my object was to kill 
Mansong and hissons’by means of charms, that the white 
people might come and seize on the country. Mansong, 
much to his honour, rejected the proposal, though it was 
seconded by two-thirds of the people of Sego, and almost 
all Sansunding. . . 

From the 8th to the 16th nothing of consequence 
occurred, I found ray shop ■ every day more and more 
crowded with custo.aers; and such was my run of busi¬ 
ness, that’I was sometimes forced to employ three tellei's 
at once to cdunt my cash. I turned one market day 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and fifty-six pieces of 
money (cowries.) 

The second day after my arrival at Man’aboo, as no 
accounts whatever had arrived concerning Mr. Scott, I sent 
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a messenger to Koomikoomi, desiring him to bring Mr. 
Seott, or some account of him. He returned in four days, 
and told us that Mr. Scott was deady and that the natives 
liad stolen the pistols out of the holsters; but he had 
brought the horse to Bambakoo. 

When Modibinne enquired of Isaaco what sort of a 
return of presents would be most agreeable to me, Isaaco 
(being instructed before) said he believed two large canoes, 
and Modibinne assured me, that the canoes would be sent 
down to Sansanding immediately on our arrival there. 

In order to give a just idea of the trade and profits on 
difierent articles sold at Sansanding, I have annexed a list 
of European and African articles, with their respective 
values in cowrieSy the great medium of exchange and the 
general currency of Bambarra. 

EUROPEAN ARTICLES. 


A musket 
A cutlass 
A flint 

Gunpowder, one bottle 
Amber No. 1. 
llitto No. 2.. 

Ditto No. 3. 


Value in Cowries. 

6 to 7000 
1300 to 2000 
40 
3000 
1000 

- , 800* 
400 



juAisi 

I 

Amber No. 4. 

Ditto No. 5. 

Ditto No. 6. 

Cora] No. 4. each stone 
Black points, per bead 
Red garnets, per string 
White ditto, per string 
Blue agates, per string 
Round rock coral, per bead 
JLong ditto, per bead 
Short arrangoes, per bead 
Gold beads, per bead 
An Indian baft 
A barralotdo, or five-bar piece 
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Value in Cowries 
160 
80 
60 
60 
20 
40 
40 
100 
5 
5 
40 
10 

20,000 
8000 
20,000 
30,000 


Scarlet cloth 10 spans 
If sold to the Karankeas in retail * ’ - 

Ught yellow cloth nearly the same as scarlet; 

hlue not so high. 

Paper per sheet - - 40 

A dollar ^ - - from 6 to 12,000 

Or firom ll. 5». to 21. 10s 


. AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

* ' 

A minkalli of gold (12s. Od. sterling) - 3000 
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Four minkallies are equal to £3. 3s. Value in Cowries. 

Ivory, the very largest teeth, each - 10,000 

The medium size - - - 7000 

The smaller - - - - 3 or 4000 

Indigo leaves beat-and dried in lumps larger 

than ones fist, each - - • 40 

A prime slave, (male) - - - 40,000 

A ditto, (female) - - from 80 to 100,000 

A girl * - - - . - - 40,000 

A horse from two to ten prime male slaves 
A'cow (fat) « - - - 15,000 

An ass - - - - 17,000 

A sheep . - - - 3 to 5,000 

Afovrl - - - - 250 to 300 

As much excellent fat beefsLS will be sufficient . 

for seven men one day - - 620 

As much good beer as the same number can 

drink in one day - - 300 

October 16th.—-Modibinne and Jbwer arrived, and told 
me that they had brough a canoe from Mansong. I went 
to see it, and objected to one half of it, Which was quite 
rotten. They sent up to Sego for another half; but when 

it arrived, it would not lit the one already sent. I was 

« 

therefore forced to send Isaaco again to Sego; and as 
Mansong had requested: m^by Modibinne to sell him any 
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spare arms I have, 1 sent two blunderbusses, two 

fowling pieces, two pair of pistols, and five unserviceable 
muskets; requesting in return that Mansong would either 
send a proper canoe, or permit me to purchase one that I 
might proceed on my journey. Isaaco returned on the 
20tli with a large canoe; but half of it was very mucli 
decayed and patched. I therefore set about joining the 
best ball* to the lialf formerly sent; and with the assist¬ 
ance of Abraham Bolton (private) took out all the rotten 

pieces ; and repaired all the boles, and sewed places; and 
> 

with eighteen days liard labour, changed the Bambarra 
canoe into His Hajestyi’s schooner JoUba; the length 
forty feet, breadth six feet; being flat bottomed, draws 
only one foot water when loaded. 

October 28tb.—^At a quarter past five o’clock in the 
morning my dear friend Mr. Alexander Anderson died 
alter a sickness of four months. 1 feel much inclined to 
speak of his merits; but as h^ worth was known only to 
a few friends, I wi-*’ »-ather cherish his memory in silence, 
and imitate his cool and steady conduct, than weary my 
friends with a panegyric in which they cannot be sup¬ 
posed to join. I shall only observe that no event which 
took place during the journey, ever threw the smallest 
gloom over my mind, till I laid Mr. Anderson in the 
grave. 1 then felt myself, as if left a second time lonely, 
and friendless amidst the wilds of Africa. 
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November 14th.—The schooner is now nearly ready for 
our departure ; 1 only wait for Isaaco’s return from Sego, 
that I may give him this paper in charge. 

November 15th.'—^Isaaoo returned ; and told us that 
Mansong was anxious that I should depart as soon as pos¬ 
sible^ before the Moors to the East had intimation' of my 
coming. Bought bullock hides to £)rin an awning to 
secure us from the spears and arrows of the Surka or 
Soorka and Mahinga who inhabit the North bank of the 
river betwixt Jinnie and Tombuctoo. 

. • 

November 16.—^All ready and we sail to-morrow mom- 
ing, or evening. 1 will therefore conclude this long epistle 
with some miscellaneous information. 


Variation of the compass. 
West of the Faleme river 
At Badoo, near Sibikiliin 
Near the Hajing 
At Marraboo on the Niger 
At Yamina 
At Sansanding 


14 11 West. 
14 56 
16 30 

16 36 

17 11 
17 40 


In case any one should be inclined to doubt the accu¬ 
racy of the latitudes taken by the back observation with 
IVoughton’s pocket sextant; I think it proper to mention* 
that I have observed at Sansanding alternately with the 
horizon of the river, and the back observation in water and 
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the artificial horizon ; and never found them to vary more 
than four minutes, but genertdly much nearer. 

A fac-simile sketch of the conrse of the Niger, made by 
an old Somonie, who had been seven times at Tombuctoo, 
and is now going the eighth. 
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Ba Nimma rises in the Kong mountains Sontli of Mar- 
raboo; it passes one day’s journey South of Sego; and 
having received a branch from Miniana, empties itself into 
the lake Dibbie. It is not quite half so large as the Niger. 
T have not the least doubt of the truth of this, having 
heard it from so many people. We shall not sec Jinuie 
ill going to Tombuctoo. 

Itoutefrom Sego to Miniana. 

I^rom Sego in one day, 

Deena, across the Ba Nimma in canoes, and halt on 
the south side; thence in one day, 

Dahmaroo, 

Sijirri, 

Neaguaiia, 

Mullo Soo,, 

Billi Soo; 

In all seven days. 

■ The inhabitants of Miniana eat their enemies, and 
strangers, if they die in the country. They eat the flesh 
of hor^es; but such is their veneration for the cow that she 
is never killed; when she dies, they eat the flesh. Miniana 
is hilly; all the grains are cultivated the same as in Bam- 
barra. 
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Route from Sego to Rwdoo. 

From Sego in one day. 

Koogoo, 

N.goi/ 

Jeenna, 

t)oo“Wassoo. 

Choyna, 

Gtiaiuloo on tlie banks of the Badingfing, a small 
river from Miniana. 

Ql»eraboo> 

Baboo, 

Blendoo, 

Koolokoo, 

Kay-a, 

Wangeera, 

Jibbi, 

Neinansana, 

Kooli, 

Cheiiiosoo, 

N. jeera, 

Chekora,’ 

Koonteela, 

Dooinba, 

Chongb 


• Tlius written in Park’s MS. 
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Teng: gera, a great Juli town; a JuH is called in 
Baedoo, Kirko Bimba; 

Teeleemagee, 

Soomasoo, 

Koorinsoo, 

Jondoo; Juli-town, 

Sala, 

N. Kannoo, Juli town. * 

The whole of the foregoing places are in Bambarra. 

Totti, a town in Baedoo. 

Baedoo, the capital. 

_ ». 

The Julis are people who understand the language of 

Baedoo and Miniana, and are employed as interpreters and 

brokers by the salt merchants. One month’s travel South 

' of Baedoo through the kingdom of Gotto, will bring the 

traveller to (he country of the Christians, who have their 

houses on the banks of the BaSeafeena; this water they 

represent as being imcomparably larger than the lake 

I 

Dibbie, and that the water sometimes dows one way, 
sometimes another. There are no Shea trees in Kong or 
Gotto, and very few in Baedoo. 









Government House, 

Sierra X^one, lOth Decunber, 1811 . 

My Lord, 

“ With reference to my letter of the 
8th of March 1810, communicating having engaged a per¬ 
son to go ill search, and ascertain the fate of the late Mr. 
Mungo I’ark ; I have the honour to communicate to Your 
Lordship, that this person returned to Senegal on the 1st 
of September; but 1 am concerned to state that liis infor- 
mation confirms tiie various reports of Mr. Park’s death- 
I have enclosed a. copy of tlie Journal of the person 
whom 1 sent, which was kept in Arabic, and has been 
translated int<» English by a jierson resident in Senegal. 

Tsaaco has been ])aid the promised reward, wliich I 
hope w il be approved by your Lordship. 

1 have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 

humble Servant, 

C. W. MAXWELL. 

» Covernor” 

T't the Iliffiif Hoi'.oiirahk • 

The Karl of Liverpool.. 
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I, IsAACO, left Senegal on Sunday, the 22d day of the 

moon Tabasky ;* in the afternoon we eaiiie to an anchor 

at the ft)ot of the bar. We passed the bar next morningi 

and had like to have lost ourselves ; we got on board the 

* 

George. AVeiglied anchor in the night of the 23d, from 
the road.s, and anchored at Goree the 24th at about 4 
P. M.f'On my arrival there, I found some of my effects had 
been stolen ; I signified to the commandant of (^ree my 
intention to postpone my voyage^ until iny stolen goods 
were found. The commandant sent me back on board the 
George, and ordered the vessel to return to Senegal, that 
I might make there my complaint to Governor Maxwell ^ 
We were nine days at sea with heavy weather, and could 

f 

not fetch ; we were obliged to retuni to Goree on the 

tenth day. 

* 

* Scvcmh of January, IS 10. 

\ These times of the day are not very exact, Icing regulated by the Maho- 
nictaii timi’s of prayer. 
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The commandant next day (Friday) after my arrival, 
sent a courier to Senegal to the Governor, with the account 
of my goods being stolen ; and on the Friday following 
the courier brought me my effects.* The same day in the 
afternoon, I left Goree in the George, and arrived iu 
Gambia, the night after at Yoummy. We left Yoummy 
on the Sunday following, and arrived on Monday at Jili- 
frey. We left Jilifrey the same day ; passed Tancrowaly, 
ill the night, and on Tuesday came opposite a forest. Passed 

this spot, and came to anchor at Baling. From Baling 

■ 

came to an anchor opposite a forest at four P.M. We got 
under weigh in the night and came to in the morning. 
Departed after breakfast, and came to at noon. Departed 
immediately after, and came to after sun set. Passed Caonr 
in the night, and came to anchor at four A. M. (Thursday). 
Weighed in the ^eveiiiing stud came to Yaiiimmarou at 
noon. W’^e left Yanimmarou in the morning of Friday, 
and came to Mongha. Left the Mongha the same day at 
sunset, and came to Mariancounda late'in the evt-ning, and 
Robert Ainsley being there, I landed and present etl to 
him the Governor’s letter; making in all eight days from 
Goree to my arrival at Mariancounda. 

Robert Ainsley kept me five days with him. He gave 
me, by the Governor’s desire, one horse, one ass, and 

* 'riifise poods had hccn stolen in the lighter, out side of tlje bar. 
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twenty bars of beads. I left Robert Ainsley on Wednesday 
morning, and went to tlie village of.the king of Oataba to 
pay my respects. I had previously sent the same day, iny 
baggage and ])eople, to Gianiinalocoto. On my arrival 
before Oataba, I gave him one musket,' and one string of 
amber No. 4. which he distributed to his attendants. In 
Ihe evening of the same day, I took leave of the king, and 
arrived at Giammalocoto, after sunset, where T met my 
people and effects. I left Giammalocoto, on Friday morn¬ 
ing, an.d slept af Tandaconnda. I departed next morning 
(Saturday) and slept at Guenda. On Sunday crossed a 
.rivulet and slept under a tamarind tree close to the village 
of Sandoiigoumanna. I sent to Sallatigua-koura, king of 
that country, live bars of tobacco (ten heads). I went and ’ 
slept at Woullimanna. I gave to Mansaiicoije, the chief, 
tw’o bars of scarlet cloth and two bars of tobacco, and to 
his son, one bar of scarlet cloth. I also gave to iny land¬ 
lord three bars of tobacco. Departed next day early; 
stopped at Carropa at noon, and went to Coussage, where 
we slept. I there found my family, who had been driven 
away by the Bambarra army. I staid at Coussage t»vo days 
and gave Maitafodej", chief of the village, three bottles of 
powder.* We left Coussage in the evening, with all my 
family; ‘arrived at Montogou in the morning, where my 

• One bottle of powder passes for five bars. 
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family resided before the Bambarra army entered this 
country. I here found my mother. I staid at Montogou 
about one month and a half, or forty-six days. 

Having disposed, of such of my property as I could not 
carry with me, I l^ft Montogou at about nine A. M. with 
my family and people, stopped at Moundoundon, having 
crossed three rivulets ; slept there. Mamadou, the chief, 
killed me a sheep: I gave him one bottle of powder. We 
departed in the morning, stopped at Couchiar at noon., 
under a bark-tree, where we passed llie rest of the day 
We filled our leather bags with water and departed about 
four P. M. We travelled all night and came to Saabie at, 
three A. M. ’ This village is inhabited by Marabous 
(priests). We stayed there two days. I found there a 
relation of one of my wives. I gave him one bottle of 
powder and three pagnes (a piece of cloth the natives 
make use of in their dresses). We left Suabie in the morn¬ 
ing, stopped at noon at Joumajauury, and arrived at Tal- 
limangoly. I there met a relation who killed a sheep. 1 
gave him three grains of amber. We slept there. Next 
morning we departed, and arrived at midnight at Banis- 
crilla, where I found the King of Bondou with the Bam¬ 
barra army. I went to pay my respects to him, and g-ave 
him ten bottles of powder, thirteen grains of amber No. 1, 
two grains of coral No .1, and one handsome tin box. To 
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his first valet one pagne, worth one piece of baft ; to his 
goldsmith four pagnes; to the Chief of the village two 
bottles of powder. (Ten bars.) Slept there two nights ; 
departed early, so did the army on their way to Gambia. 
We stopped at noon at Cambaya, being very hungry: we 
departed in the evening ; and slept on the road. At about 
eight A. M. on the next day, we passed Gnary and Sang- 
nongagy ; received at this last village some peas without 
stopping. We stopped at noon at Doiigay. Next morning 
early \ye dej>arted, and .stopped at noon at Daacada; in 
the evening we stopped and slept at Bougoldanda. Next 
day we stopjjed at noon at Saauicolo. Some .singers of 
the village paid me a visit; I gave them a few trinkets. 
I had here a grand palaver (dispute) about one of my dogs, 
who had, as was said, bit a man ; w'ith great difficulty 1 
prevented the animal from being hilled. 

Departed next day early; arrived at noon at Soum- 
bourdaga, and slejft there. Next morning at nine A. M. 
arrived at Debbuu, iny friend Saloumou gave me two 
sheep ; I gave him two bottles of powder. Saloumou told 
me he would ‘keep me cothpany to Sego if I pleased ; I 
readily agreed, and gave him ten pagnes to give to his 
wife to support her until his return. Next morning, Sa¬ 
loumou ^being ready, we departed from .Debbou: we 
crossed the Faleme, and stopped on the other side at a 
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Tillage also called Debbou. I bonglit there two sheep and 
some com; we staid there three days/and had oar com 
converted into konskons. We departed from Debbou early 
on Monday, the first day of Raky Gamon,*and arrived at 
noon at the village of Diggichoucoumee, the residence of 
the King of Bondou.: we stayed there four days and‘killed 
two sheep. I gave to Alinami Sega two bottles of powder; 
bought one sheep. Departed early and went to Sabcouria, 
where we slept; it is the last village of Bondou to the 
northward. 

Left Sabcouria early, and passed Gouloiimbo: we slept 
on the road. Next morning at nine A. M. we stopt at 
Dramana, in sight of Saint Joseph, the Fort of Galam ; we 
staid there five days. I was forced to stay there so long, 
on account of a palaver I had with the family of one of 
my wdves, who opposed her going on the voyage with 
me: I was divorced, and she had to give me what she 
had received at our marriage, which is the law among us 
Mahomedans. I received one bullock and four sheep. 
I gave the Chief Enchoumana fourteen bars in amber 
and powder; to the people oiie bottle and a half of pow¬ 
der, and two bars of amber; to the Chief of Galam two 
bottles of powder and twenty flints. 

We departed early; crossed CAoligotaf and^Taning- 

* May 4, 1810. f The Ch must be pronounced through the throat. 
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c/iolee, two rivulets, and arrived at noon at Moussala; 
slept there. We were well treated by. the Chief. I gave 
him two flints and thirty loads of powder. Departed very 
early, and arrived at Tambouiicana on the Senegal River. 
I there saw a Moor who had a very‘fine mare, which I 
bought with the goods which were returned to me in my 
palaver at Draiiiana. The King of Bambarra built there 
a large fort. We dejiarled, and arrived at noon at Sami- 
couta; we then went to Giiic4alel, where we slept at the 
house^ of’Ainady face, Chief of the village. We stopt 
there the next day, o.wing to one of my slaves running 
away, whom I got back again. Early in the moniing we 
crossed the Senegal River at Settouconle, on the Moors* 
side. I bought one sheep; slept there, and was well 
treated. 

Departed early ; stopt at nine A. M* at Coulou, and 
slept tliere ; we found there only the women, the men had 
followed the Bambarra army. Departed early, crossed 
C/mlibinne and m ^ lved at Challiraancouiina, where 1 staid 
two days. Ourigiague, the Chief, received me well, and 
killed a bullock. I gaveAiim one bottle of powder. We 
departed long before day-break, crossed Fallaou, stopt at 
day-break at the Lake of Douro to take water; we went 
on, and arrived at nine A. M. at Medina.. 1 was obliged 
to stay there twelve days, to wait the return of one of my 
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fellow travellers ; not hearing any thing of him, I sent a 
man after him, because I had lent him my mare and a 
mu^et. The man brought me back my mare and mus¬ 
ket. I was there well treated by the Chief and village 
people, who gave ttie five sheep. I gave them in return 
one bottle of powder, and one and a half bars. * I bought 
a sheep. This completed the three moons from my de¬ 
parture from Montogou. 

We departed early, and crossed Kirgout, a river full of 
hippopotami and alligators. At noon arrived at Cougna- 
cary, formerly the metropolis of the kingdom of Casso, 
but now occupied by Bambarras. ' Received one sheep, 
and gave one bottle of powder and five flints. We slept 
there, and next day early went round and crossed the river 
Kirgout again. At nine A. M. passed Maretoumane ; far¬ 
ther on, passed a Jarge rock called Tap-pa. Arrived at 
noon at Camatingue, after crossing five rivers; we staid 
there two days ; received a bullock and a sheep from the 
Seracoolies residing in Casso. I gave to Nare-Moossa, 
the Chief, half a bottle of powder, and ten grains of am¬ 
ber. Qne of my slaves was ther^ redeemed, a*nd I received 
another in exchange. I met there the King of Bambarra's 
messenger; I gave him half a bottle of powder. We de¬ 
parted early, crossed Garry between two rocks; arrived at 
noon at Lambatara ; slept there. We were all the way 
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surroanded by mountains and rocks'. We started early, 
after taking water for our provisions, and had to ascend 
high mountains. About noon we arrived at the top of 
one of them ; a part of my people went^ forward. When on 
the very top of the hill, they were surrounded and attacked ‘ 
by such a quantity of bees, that my people and beasts of 
burden were scattered i* when they were a little appeased, 
ne went after our beasts, who had thrown away every 
thing they had on their backs. 1 found one of my asses 
dead,,being stilled by the bees getting into its nostrils, 
and one of iny men almost dead by their stings. I had 
to give him something to bring him to life, and that with 
a great deal of pains. We slept at tlie foot of that moun> 
tain, under a inonkey-bread tree. 

J)ep.tilt <l early ; at nine A. M. we met on the road one 
of the King of Jiambarra’s messengers^ who was sent after 
me; we stopped and sat under a tree together; he told 
me he was sent by his master, to let me know if he met 
me at Congnacary, he was ordered to procure me plenty 
ofpr ovisions, and keep me there to rest myself; but as he 
had met me on the road, a/nd along way past Congnacary, 
he would lead me to the first village, would get me some 

• The bees in those parts of tlie country arc very numerous, especially on the 
tops of the mountains. A similar accident from the attack’of bees is mentioned 
by Park in his Journal, p. 37. See also Vol. 1. p. 331. 
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provisions, and that t might stay there to rest myself; t«> 
which I agreed. We .passed Gonndongu6de and arrived 
at four P. M. at Jyggiting Yalla; on my arrival T (old the 
messenger my intention of sendin.g somebody to the King, 
to lei hin. know of my being in his dominions, and near 
him. I then sent Salouinou my friend to Oiocha, where 
the King resided. I tolo him on hi.s arrivrd at Ciioeha, to 
go to Sabila, the <rhief of all the Kin. < laves, and i eoi.- 
fidentofhis, to give him thirteen grains of amber No. I, 
one pair of scissars, one snnil-box, and OiO* iOokiiig-,;Jass; 
and tell him I sent him tl.mse tilings a jaest in. .aui lei 
liiin know of my arrivaJ. After tlii.s man’s departure, * 
sent another nressenger, and desired him to go to ^«‘iocha, 
to endeavour to see my old friend .411asana-Ilociura, one 
of the King of Sego’s messenger.^. who w ere sent as a..a!ias- 
sadors, and tell Iiim t]in|; I send him this grain of amber, 
and that pier e*" of silver, as a mark of iny being near him, 
and not to leav»; Giocha before he saw me. I had learnt 
Ids arrival there by a caravan of slaves 1 met on the road. 

After T had sent these two messengers unknown to one 
another, the King’s messenger ^amc in the ‘evening, and 
told me he was going away, but should give orders to the 
first village he should come to, to receive me well and give 
me provisions and all assistance; and that I should wait 


* One round half dollar. 
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l Kere for further orders. I then slept there: in the course 
'ffthe night, the Chief of tlie village where I was ordered 
to go and stop for further orders, sent a messenger to his 
son here, when * was, desiring him to stop me Iiere. Next 
niojiiing his son came to nie, and sai'd it was ii'^rless for 
n.«. to go any fartlier; that his father had sent to him and 
he woiihl me with whatever I >vanted 

and kf .‘j‘ me here t told him, if I staid where 1 was, I 
Khoi'h* dio with ; •( .n) ascniy, of hHrig».'r and thirst; and 
that F :o en v'» r,- t v; as ordered, anh-ss i uas 

‘iv io?\ s ounietiiaLel^ ‘joi every thing ready 

and d' jf.ii’Jed. 

m- 

A.i 1 ? »oii, w e an ive<i a? ^ urihoniuon v-^er*' ! was ordered 
to s{.»}>. Fouhi Massa, the Chief, sent itie tu ijis tirother 
to take n|> lodgings. When j came to his hvother's house 
I was rt fused lodgings; I tin u m ent UAdcr a large monkey- 
bread tree and matin halt there. The Cdiiet' *'?iiiie ! nd fold 
me to stay here; J said T could not, as water was \try- 
scarce, and my Jo. ipany very numerous. He imincdiatrly 
gave orders tliat no one in the village slnudd draw 
W'ater, so tlmt I might iilrt want, and that 1 shouid have 
no excuse. 1 took that opportunity to give drink to all 
my people tuid cattle, and tilled my skins. Being ready 
to depart from tlience, the two men I had sent to Giocha 
from Jyggiting Yalla, arrived ; one told me he had seen 
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Sabila, and delivered my message and present to him; 
that Sabila said, he perceived I wanted to be his fiiend, to 
whicli he had no objection ; the other messenger told me, 
that the King of Sego’s ambassador said I might be assured 
he would not leave Uioclia before he saw me, according to 
my desire. 

1 had in my caravan a merchant I met at Dramana ; he 
came from Senegal, and had some friends in this village, 
who sent to tell him to take avt ay his goods from mine 
and put them aside, as I was in great danger of being 
jilvindered, and his goods would be lost to him if found 
amongst mine; to w'hich he objected ; which gave me a 
proof of his good intentions, and of his friendship to me. 
I was then convinced something unpleasant was planning 
against me. I therefore forced this merchant to take away 
his goods from mine; as it would be unjust he should 
suffer on my account. I then placed myself and people 
against the tree, well armed. I had two double-bar¬ 
relled guns and a musket in good order, and well loaded; 
and waited for what should happen. 

While i was in this state of defence, a messenger from 
the King came to me, the same man I had met first, who 
told me, that as I was complaining of want of water, he 
would conduct^me to another village. We accordingly de¬ 
parted, and arrived at Wassaba; when there, the messenger 
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shewed me a house where I was to take up my lodging, and 
liave nay things in safety. He then wanted to separate my 
people from me and scatter them in the village, so as to 
have a better chance to plunder me; to which I strongly 
objected, I went with my people, baggage, &c. into the 
middle of the yard of the house appointed for my lodging, 
and staid there. 

The Chief of the village came to me, and desired I should 
give him my people to go and fetch me a bullock: the 
King's messenger took him aside and spoke a little while 
to him: he came again and told me he could not give me 
now the bullock, as his cattle were too far od^ among the 
King’s herd. When the messenger saw me settle in the 
yard, and disposed to spend the evening there, he left me 
and went away. 

WhuU I was sure of his departure, ,I sent another man 
to Giochd, and ordered him to go to Mudignijou Marabou, 
who would introduce him to Sabila; and when there, to 
give Sabila seve:. 'grains of amber, and tell him to go and 
let tlie King know, that wherever I went, I met some of 
his people who stopped iae from one place to another; 
and my intentioii was positively to go to him, and to beg 
Sabila to obtain my request. My courier came back the 
next day, and told me that Sabila said,, the King, his 

B b 
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master’s pleasure was, that I should stay where I was, and 
eome to see him (the King) on the next day, with which 
I complied. 

Next day the King sent a messenger to me with orders 
to lead me to him. I left my family and baggage, taking 
three horsemen of my people with me and four footmen, 
and departed with the messenger. I had, previous to that, 
sent a man before me with five grains of the largest amber 
No. 1. with orders to wait at Giocha for me. We arrived 
at the back of the village at three P. M. on Tuesday ; the 
man I had sent before me, was there waiting for me ; he 
told me softly that where I was going we were betrayed ; 
and not to let Ae King know of my going to Sego, as our 
lives depended upon it. I told him, that he well knew, I 
was sent by the Governor of Senegal to Sego; and to Sego 
I must go, unless I was prevented by death or force. I 

I 

then entered the village and went straight to the King’s 
door, followed by his messenger, I there alighted; the 
messenger made me wait at the dcmr, and went in to take 
the Kiog^s orders. He came back immediately and told 
me the King was sleeping; the {guard took possession of 
my people mid me, and lodged ns in the gnai'd-room with 
them. It was then about sunset, and not a single soul of 
my friends and qcquaintances or relations came to see me. 
I then began to think seriously what was to be done. A 
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griot* woman was the only person who came to comfort 
me in my distress. 

This woman on leaving me went immediately to the 
ambassadors of Sego (which 1 afterwards ieamt), and said 
to tliem, “ Oh me, oh me, my back is' broke.”t The am¬ 
bassadors asked her the reascm ; she said, “ Hecanse Isaaco 
our friend is here, and they are going to kill him.*' Sabila 
being a veiy powerful man, and not hearing from him, I 
sent luy lioy to Madigiiijou ; and begged he would intro¬ 
duce the boy to Sabila, and when there, to give him the five 
grains of amber. Not being well guarded, I sent another 
man to my landlord where 1 always resided when I passed 
in this village, with my compliments, and my surprise at 
not seeing him since my arrival. He sent me w'ord that 
he was happy to bear of my being so near him and in good 
healih, and that nobody had given him any notice of my 
an'ival: which last words I attributed to his being afraid 
to meddle with me while in the King’s hands. 1 sent in 
the night themeicliant who was advised to draw his goods 
from mine at Maribougou, to the Sego ambassadors ; and 
informed tbefti of my being here. 

Seeing the guards’ carelessness, I went (still in the night) 
to my landlord, who had still some influence near the king, 
* and gave him one of iny wives necklaces, *nme grains of 

* Ballad eixiger and draiccr. f Ao expresiiion of sorrow among the cassonkes. 
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amber, and seven grains of coral. From thence I went to 
Madiguijou, and told him I was sent on a mission to the 
King of Sego, with some papers; in order to facilitate me 
on my voyage in search of a white man gone in the interior 
of this country long ago. I went from there to Sabila and 
told him the same thjng. Afterwards I went back to the 
guard-house, and laid myself down to sleep; while the 
guards were amusing themselves in dancing, singing, and 
drinking. My slumber being disturbed by my uneasy 
mind, I awoke and found all the guards gone. 

1 went to take the air, and returned again to sleep, but 
could not. I heard the feet of several horsemen in the 
street, going, 'I presumed, to Sabila’s house. Early in the 
morning 1 sent another message to the ambassadors, to let 
them know how critically I was situated; that 1 heard 
they were going away to, Sego without me ; and my nnea- 
siness at not hearing a word from them. They sent to 
ask me why I did not follow this time the same road I had 
followed on my other voyage. I sent back the man to let 
them know as the two kingdoms were at peace, I thought 
it secure and safe to travel through this part ;**that Mungo 
Park had promised King Mansong a present; and Mungo 
Park not returning, the Governor of Senegal had entrusted 
this same present to mg for Mansong, and that I was now 
the bearer of it. However, since they were determined to 
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go without me, they might do so, and whether I should be 
released or die; they should hear it soon enough at Sego. 
They sent to Tiguing-Coroba* (the King) a message say¬ 
ing ; We have heard that Isaaco our friend is at Giocha, 
bearer of a present to Dacha (King of Sego) which Mr. 
Park had promised to Mansong (Dacha's father); that 
Mr. Park not returning in time to his country, bis friends 
had appointed Isaaco to be the bearer of that present, 
wlii('h is with him now, and is destined for Sego, to the 

King our 'master. In case Isaaco wishes to go back, we 
# 

beg you will not let him do so; but if he wishes to go on, 
on his mission to Sego; we also beg and hope you will give 
him all assistance, and some trusty persons to conduct him 
to Sego-t 

Then came Massatan Wague, a Marabou, who told 
me what I have above related, and h^w I had been ar- 
rested w'ith an intention to destroy me, and take what 
I had; that Sibila had been the means of my escaping 
such danger, ani ’lad saved my life; to which story I 
gave little credit, knowing well the reason why they shewed 
me such meroy ; but I thanked God alone for my preser¬ 
vation. Massatan Wague advised me to give the King’s 

• Valgarlf Tiguing-coro. 

* t This equivocal invitation was given to the King, wbo^well knew that the 
King of Sego was more powerful than him; and if be should injure Isaaco in 
any manner, he would be driven from his dominions. 
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only son something. I went to that prioce» and ^ye him 
half a piece of white baft, and two grains of amber No. 1. 
I went back to the guard-house, where I passed the fol¬ 
lowing night. 

Next morning my landlord went to the King to beg (as 
every thing was settled and appeared favourable on my 
side) that he might take me to his lodging; to which the 
King consented. He immediately came and took me 
away , to his house with my people. I went with my land¬ 
lord (Toiig-Manchong) and my people to the King: on 
arriving, after the usual salutations, 1 presented him witli 
a fine tin box. The King addressed Sabila, and said with 
a nod, ** Here is the business.*" Sabila said, ** This man 
is our old friend, and is a good man.” My landlord said 
the same. The King turned to me and said, ** No ; here 
** is your box and keep it; what else you liave brought in 
“ my country I shall keep; you may return to the place 
** you first started from, and travel on your mission by the 
** same road yon travelled first, with the white men ; but 
your goods, and every thing else j^ou have with you, I 
** shall keep. 1 know what yon have is destined to the 
** King of Sego.** I said, “ 1 might, it is true, have tra- 
veiled by other roads, and yon would never have heard 
of me; but in my way, 1 heard you lived in peace and 
friendship with the King of Sego; I therefore thought 
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I might with security travel through your country.’* He 
stopped me, saying, ** What I have said to you is enough.” 

I left the house with part of his slaves. I went to my 
lodging, and immediately completed the amount of sixty 
bars in powder, amber, &c. I took the horse Robert 
Ainsley had bought for me, three ducks, and the tin box 
he refused. I gathered all these things, and went with 
landlord and offered them as presents to the King, 
which he accepted: in his presence I gave Sabila one 
bottle of powder; to the King’s singer one snuff-box. The 
King, on seeing these presents, (the only thing to cool his 
anger) told me he would lend me somebody who would 
conduct me straight to Sego. I said, ** I could not go so 
“ soon ; because if 1 did; whoever would see me would 
“ think 1 deserted from him; and 1 therefore thought 
“ proper to stay where I w'as and rest myself awhile.” 
The King said to Sabila, “ You see Isaaco appears to be 
“ a courageous man ; if he had been of a weak-spirited 
“ mind, he would Uuve run away, and left his things in 

my hands.” I went home, and spent the rest of the 
day and the ni)!^ht. 

In the morning I departed with my people to Wassaba, 
to fetch my family and things; I staid there two days; 
but being.uneasy in my mind, and being afraid of some¬ 
thing planning against me, and as I had good reason to 
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think so by the few words I heard at different times, I 
went back to Giocha, presented myself to the King; and 
told him that before I left his dominions, I had thought 
proper to come and swear fidelity and friendship to him ; 
and that whenever I should go backwards or forwards from 
Senegal to 8ego> I should always pass through his country 
and see him ; but that I should wish also at the same time 
that he would swear to protect and treat me well, and be 
iiiy friend ; ev«i should he be at war with the King of 

Sego. He sent for Ohiaman, the eldest son of the royal 

♦ 

family, who swore the same to me in his and the King’s 
name. I likewise swore before thefii what I related above. 
After swearing, Chiaman told me to give him a handsome 
gun or a coussabi (shirt) by way of cementing our oaths. 
1 told him, I had none at present fit to present to him, but 
gave him my word, that if I should go back to the white 
men’s country, on my return I would bring him one of 
tibose two objects. 

1 staid in the village until the next ifiorning. I had in 
the mean while wrote a prayer (Grisgris) or amulet, to a 
man .who gave me a bollock, which I carried to Wassaba; 
I slept there. Next morning I had the bullock killed. 
The next day laque, Chiaman’s brother, sent me word to 
wait there far him. I immediately sent my fiimily 'and 
things by another road, and waited for laque. He came 
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and presented me with an ass loaded with konskous to 
help me in my travels. I gave him half a piece of fine 
white baft, five bottles of powder, two looking-glasses, and 
two snuff-boxes. He then left me, and I went the same 
day to Giocha, to take leave of the King', and beg he would 
let me have the promised conductor (between Wassaba 
and Giocha there being seven rivulets to cross.) He gave 
me a man named Mourocouro, who went on foot. He 
then shook hands with me, saying, Isaaco, I bear you 
no malice how ; but did so once, because you conducted 
white men to Sego; and never passed here to let me have 
something from tliem, whilst every body else shared their 
generosity,” I took my leave of him and went to Chicouray, 
Chiaman’s tillage, where 1 met my family and things safe. 
I staid there two day.s. Chiaman killed me a bullock, and 
I gave him one pagne, worth two piecespf bafts, one bottle 

I 

of powder, twenty flints, and one bar of scarlet cloth. 

We started in the evening and arrived at Chicouray.* 
Sambnbile (Chiaiua .’s other brother) gave me some corn 
and a sheep. I gave him a blue pagne, a striped ditto, one 
bottle of powdrT, twenty flints, and one bar of scarlet cloth ; 
which pagnes 1 got by the sale of three slaves I was obliged 
to sell to help me in my expenses. I staid there two days; 
in the morning I started, and arrived at noon y,t Jyallacoro; 

* These two last villages bear the same uaroe. 
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ivliere resided Madifoutane, the King’s son, to whom I 
had given half a piece of fine cotton and two grains of 
amber; he gave me some corn. Madimarian, a Marabou, 
killed me a bullock ; I give him one bottle of powder. 

Next morning I started from thence, passed three vil¬ 
lages, and arrived at three P. M. gt Cobhi. J received 
cooked victuals from the village; I gave two flints. We 
departed next morning early, and arrived at noon at Ama- 
difaloiima bougou, the last village belonging to King 
Tiguing-coro, it being on Wednesday, and six moons* 
after my departure from Senegal. I. bought there an ass. 

Having before me a large forest Vo cross, and uncertain 
of the right road, I hired four men to conduct me. I de¬ 
parted next morning, and crossed a small riv«r near tin 
village. We entered the forest at noon, and came to a 

large muddy pond, where the hogs could not pass safely; 

0 

our guides shewed us a better road, where we crossed easily. 
At two P. M. we stopped w’here had been formerly a village. 
We found in onr way after sun-set, a' large land turtle, 
which we killed ; and passed the night there. De[»arled 
early; at ten A.M. passed Sarina, formeily a village; 
stopped awhile. The four men I had charged to go as 
guides, wished to go back ; they were afraid to go on fur¬ 
ther. I was .much disappointed at such behaviour, anJ 

* July 2, 1810. 
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got angry with them, and said I would sooner go back 
than be left in such a forest. Tiiey slicwed me a road, and 
told me to follow it straight along, and to be careful not 
to turn either to the right or left, and that I should soon 
find a, village inhabited. I gave them half a bottle of 
powder ami leu flints, and let them go, as I could not do 
otherwise. 

I w'ent on, and found the road the King of Sego’s army 
liad taken nine years ago.* Farther on we met a small 
pond lieing very thirsty, we spent there the l>est part of 
tlie day ; a little farther we found a large pond, wliere we 
made a halt, and past the night nnder a tree. Departed 
early; arrived at noon at the lakes of Cliinchare and Tiriiiii. 
These lakes are never dry ; and the King’s army always 
stops at them to take water. After dinner we.started, and at 
five P- JM. arrived at another lake.^ We’went on, ami came 
to the village of Ciiangounte after .siin-.eet; where w« 
stopped five days, on account of one of my people being sick; 
receiii^^d the first night a few provisions; next day they 
killed me a bullock. Here,! thanked God for my escape. 

Dll the thin! day the King’s people came ; the village 
gave them a bullock and a .sheep, which I killed inysell; 
they gave me a ipiarter of each for my share. This village 
is surrounded by a mud wall, is well fortifii^d, and 1 pre- 
* Wlien at war with Tiguing-coro. 
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sume is well secured against any attack. One of the hogs 
being very large and fat, I could not carry it any farther, 
but with great difficulty: I told the Chief of the village 
to' take charge of the hog, and have it conveyed to the 
King his master; to which he objected, being afraid to 
take charge of an ankiiown animal, and the additional 
responsibility of taking charge of it for his master. I told 
him I found it impossible for me to carry it any farther; 1 
should therefore leave it with him, and he might do with 
it as hel pleased. That the village belonged to his master, 
so did the hog, and I was sure he woi.dd take good care of it. 

We departed early and arrived at noon atFabougou. 
After dinner we went to Giongoey, where we arrived after 
sun-set; we staid there two days. Early in the morning 
we departed, and at ten A. M. arrived at the lake Sonne; 
stopped a little under a tree; crossed the lake; stopped 
awhile at Tonneguela ; arrived and stopped at Gomming- 
tora, w'here we spent the night; received a sheep. Departed 
early, and at ten A. M. arrived at Wattere. Departed in 
the evening and came to a larg^ open field, very dangerous 
for travellers, on account of the Moors passing there very 
often. We therefore travelled during the day and all the 
night. 

I 

At three A.‘M. came to Toucha. On my way frpm Gom- 
mingtora here, I saw a tree grown on the top of the dried 
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stump of another large tree ; the wood of the above tree 
is employed in the composition of our gunpowder. There 
is also near the tree a large and high rock, forming a 
pyramid, and a large stone on the top of its head. On 
my arrival at Toucha, I missed a chest which my nephew 
carried, and which contained some looking glasses, beads, 
iny fine ooussabi, and my wife’s bracelets, which were 
given me by fiovernor Maxwell. I asked the boy what 
was become of it; he said, that being tatigiicd on the way, 
he Ir,id given the chest to a man who had followed our 
caravan from Giocha*. 1 suspected the man had stolcm it, 
by not seeing him with us. I left my family ami things 
then;, and went immediately with some of the King’s peo¬ 
ple to Wattera in search of the thief. I had the Chief of 
Toiicha’s son and the son of the Chief of Wattera with me. 
From Wattera we w'ent to Tagogbou,’where we tbiind the 
thief, who had broken the chest and taken away the 
things ; he had on my coussiibi, ha<l sold some things, and 
had in hand the remainder, looking after a slave to pur¬ 
chase. We seized him. , The Chief of Tagoubou begged 
me not to liiirt him in his village, but to carry him to Ding- 
hang. Arrived at Dinghang. Maineoro, the Chief, told 
me, since 1 caught the thief, I might lake him away, and 
do as I. thought proper w ith him. 
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We went and slept at Togouboo, and next morning went 
to Wattera. Departed in the evening and arrived at night 
at Toucha, and joined my family. On our way tlie thief 
shewed me where he had destroyed the chest. I found 
the boards useless, and left them. I left Toucha early next 
morning, and at nine A. M. arrived at Donabougoii. The 
Chief wished me to stay, but I refused, and he gave me 
a sheep. Farther on we passed Dilla-faa Courna and 
Bonabougou, where we staid awhile, ami went to see 
Magnacoro at sunset: (these villages are all surrofc'iided 
by Ronn-trees ;♦) the thief carrying ail the way the remain¬ 
ing hog. On my way there, one of my people staid on tJie 
road, having a .sore leg. I was well treated at Magnacoro 
and slept there; the man with the sore leg came next 
day. I staid two days. There is in this village a fine 
Doualli tree, the first I had seen on my way from Senegal; 
this tree is mo.st beautiful, always green and in blossom, 
but bearing no fruit whatever. On the back of the village 
there is a foundery for ca.sting iron; at a little di.stance 
on the river there is a cataract, not quite so high as 
the Feloups. I took guides to shew me the right road. 
Departed early; at noon arrived at Soubacarra, passed 
Tacoutalla; crossed there a small rivulet; farther on 

* A species of palm tree." (1 do not know the particular nam'e.) 
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oios.sed*aiiother, and stopped at Sirecaime, a village situ¬ 
ated between two mountains, where we slept. Next niorn- 
iiig received ten moullcs* of com and departed. 

At noon arrived at Camecon ; received there from Fiong, 
the Chief, a sheep, some milk, and corn. Tn the after¬ 
noondeparted, and passed Sidong. At sun-set arrived at 
Sannaidia, where we slept. 1 found here ray sister and 
one of iny wives I had left in my voyage with Mr. Park, 
and whert; tliey waited for my return. 1 asked them what 
they heard concerning iVIr. Park. They assured me that 

I 

they had s<;eu Alhagi Biraim, who told them that Mr. 

Park was dead ; and* that he saw the canoe iji which he 

died in the country of Haoussa; to which country, he, 

Alhagi, had been, and to the place where Mr. l*ark died. 

Yamme Marabou gave me bullock ; so did Moulina one; 

C«ninii»«i one; and Facoro, the Chief, also one and some 

corn. Two she<*p were givt^n to’ me hy Alhagi; ont? by 

Fatuna-boiigou ; one by Ainadibinne-doucara, and three 

by Diinha Sou;... ‘^s. We staid there eight days. 

On the ninth <lay the hog I had left behind w as brought 

% 

liere. T rec*'ived one ass from Mouline: I gave to Aniadi- 
biniie one musket and five yards of white cotton; to 
Yamme half a bottle of powder; to my sister ten dollars 

and one muslin pagne; to the Chief one bottle of powder 

» ^ 

• A small measure made out of a calabash. 
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and twenty dintsi. I released liere the thief, who'all the 
way had carried the hog; I released him, because I was 
certain, that, if once in the King’s power, he would be put 
to death. Four days after the hog came, being the thir¬ 
teenth day of my stay at Saunamba (Saturday), and the 
seventh moon of my voyage. 

I departed early, and ordered the hog to be brought 

along by the same people; passed Baromba, took water 

at a large fountain ; passed Bancoumalla. After passing 

a large lake, stopped and slept at Sirberra, at the house 

< 

of Babainerine, who killed a sheep: received from Man- 
chia the Chief, one sheep; I gave them twenty loads of 
powder and ten flints. Departed in the night, and arrived 
at two in the morning at Oounnow. There is but one 
well for the whole village, and three beautiful large 
Dpualli trees are round it. Found there the King's army.. 

There is on the east of the village an enormous large 
tree, inhabited by a great number of bats ; another such 
tree is on the west side of the village, likewise full of bats; 
but what is most extraordinary, the bats of the east con- 

t 

stantly go at night to the west, and return to the east at 
the approach of day; those of the west never go to the 
east. The bats are all of the same kind. The natives say 
that their lawful king lies on the west.* The army 

* Tiguing-coro, the descendant of the lawful Ifings of Sego. 
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departed about three, and I about day-light; we met on 
the road the rear guard on its way to join tlie army. At 
four P. M. arrived at Gargnie, a large village, where we 
slept. There is but one door to enter it, and two large 
trees <.n each side of the door; the village is situated in 
the front of a beautiful large lake, which supplies them 
with water. We met there a caravan from Cancare ; re¬ 
ceived from them a few collas. Departed early, and at 
ten A. M. arrived at Dedougou, where we slept. The 
people of Gargnie had brought here the hog and gone 
back ; and the people.of this village being all out in their 
fields, 1 was obliged to wait until next morning, so as to 
have the hog carried ; received three fowls ; I gave three 
loads of powder. Next morning I required four hands to 
carry the hog (which imposition 1 laid on every village 
I came to) and departed. Passed Issicora and five deserted 
villages ; at four P. M. arrived at Yaminna, and stayed 
there three days, at the house of Boya Modiba, who killed 
me a sheep. I ga .e him two bars of scarlet cloth. A 
woman w'ho had been re<|eemed at Montogou, and who 
had followed* my caravan, found here her husband,, who 
gave me a sheep and a hundred collas. 

Departed early and arrived at noon at Yaminna,* on the 
river Joliba (Niger). I wanted to cross the river imine- 

* Bearing the same name as the last place. 
i> d 
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ciiately, bufthe rain prevented me; at four P. M. embarked 
in a canoe, and went on till about ten P. M. Arrived at 
Mognongo, on tlie other side of the river, having passed 
nine villages. The river here is very wide. Departed 
again, and arrived at noon at Samman; -lodged with 
Guinguina, where we formerly lodged with Mr. Park, and 
where we lost three white men by sickness. At fourP. M. 
departed, and arrived at sun-set at Sego-co:o, on the 
opposite side of Samman, having passed four villages; 
lodged with Sego Somma. ^ 

This village was formerly the residence of the kings; 
and to this day, when the King wishes to go to war, ht 
always goes there to have his gris-gris (amulets) made, and 
to prepare himself. When they take a king, a prince, oi 
a man of high rank, whether a stranger, or of the country, 
they confine him iintil the fasting moon is come. He ii 

4 

brought in that moon to this village, and laid down in i 
house appropriated for this purpose only. His throat i; 
then cut across. When the blood has ‘completely stainec 
the ground, the body is carried into the open field, ant 
left a prey to the wild beasts. There is not a Vasting moon 
but that one or more «re butchered in the house, and foi 
the space of eight days after these executions, no man 
whatever he, may be, is allowed to pass by that hous< 
(called Kognoba) without pulling off his shoes or cap. 
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Departed early, passed Segobougou, Segacoura, and 
Douaboiigou, and arrived about eight A. M. at Sego-chi- 
coro, the residence of Dacha King of the Bambnrras, on 
Monday llth of the moon.* This .town was built by 
Dachit’s grandtalher,t who rebelled against the lawful 
king; being chosen leader at the. head of his party, drove 
the king from his dominions, who retired to the west,J and 
was proclaimed king himself. Being a great warrior, lie 
maintained himself on the usurped throne, and left ii to 
his ])ostefity, who enjoy it peaceably now. 

I lodged with Gui.^we, a man attached to the King. 
Next morning the King hearing of my arrival, sent to tell 
me he was going to Douabougou, and wished I would go 
and see him there. He had got on his horse and was pro- 
ceetling, when a heavy shower of rain came on ; he dis- 
imMinted and went back to his house. • After the rain, he 
ordered me to come to him, and bring him the hogs in the 
inuiiner 1 had tied them for travelling. On my entrance 
in the fust yaru i found a guard of forty men, young, 
strong, and without beard^s. On entering another yar<l I 
met another*gnard, well armed and very numerous,dying 
in the shade. A little farther on I found the king sitting; 
tliei-e were four broad swords stuck in the ground, on each 

• August 1810. t Munsotig’s lather, named VVolloo. 

t He is obliged to gather another army and go himself at the head of it, to 
revenge the first, should it be destroyed. 
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side and behind him, tvhich had been given to him by Mr. 
Park. He had on his military coat, which he is obliged 
to wear when he sends out an army, and cannot leave oft' 
until the army returns. He commonly wears dresses of 
white or bine cotor, or silk, with a great many gris-gris, 
covered with plates qf gold or silver, sewed about his 
dresses. I sat down on one side of him, and my landlord 
on the other side. After the usual salutations, 1 laid before 
him the drum, the two blunderbusses, the bed, the two 
hogs, the scarlet cloth, &c. and one dog.* I said to Jiim; 
“ Maxwell, Governor of Senegal, salutes you, and sends 
his compliments tp you ; here is the present which Man- 
chong (or Mansong) your father asketl of Mr. Park, and 
which he promised to send him.” He said, “ Is the Go¬ 
vernor well ?” I said, “ Yes, he is well, and desired me to 
beg your assistance <in his endeavours to discover what is 
become of Mr. Park, and ascertain whether he is dead or 
alive; and that you would give me a vessel to facilitate 
my voyage; and the Governor will reward yon for so 
doing.” He replied, “ What do,es the Governor mean to 
give mp?” I said, “ If you render me all the assistance in 
your power, the Governor will give you two hund'*ed bars.” 
He asked roe, how the Governor could give him that sum, 
being so far frgm him } 1 told him, the Governor!^ it was 
* The other got away on leaving Mariancounda, and was lost. 
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true, wq.s far from him ; but that I was there to represent 
and answer for him. He then accepted my offer and pro¬ 
mised me liis assistance. The King ordered a bullock to 
be killed for me. I staid to the end of that moon.* 

The fir.stt of the following moon, being the day I intended 
to depart, a prince of Tombuctoo came to Sego, to demand 
a wile who had been promised him. The King went out 
to meet him with a guard of six hundred men, almost 
naked and well armed. The prince said, that being a 
friend of his father (Manchong), he thought it his duty to 
come and let him know of his coming to take the wife 
promised him; the King replied, “ Why have yon per¬ 
mitted the people of your country to plunder one my cara¬ 
vans,;!: and why did you not prevent it, and why did you 
yourself plunder another, belonging also to me?” The King- 
left the prince out, and returned to his house with the 
guartls, after unloading their muskets. The prince went 
to his lodging. He reflected how critically he was situated, 
and that by his ban behaviour, the wife which he had once 
been promised, had been given to another; and that the 
people of the caravan he had plundered, had been before 
the Kinu: and there had denounced him ; and that his life 

• September 13, 1810. 

t September H, 1810. They reckon one day when the /noon is seen. 

X My landlord lost his share in that caravan ; seven hundred gros* of gold 
and a slave. * Gro*. (Qu. grains?) 
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was at stake. He immediately sent three horses, to the 
King, and half a piece of cotor* to all the chiefs present. 

Next day the ambassadors of Giocha came together with 
the ambassadors of Tigning-coro. The day after the King 
went to Impebara. I next day w'ent to meet him there. 
After staying there nine days, and hearing nothing, I was 
much displeased; some one went to the King and told 
him that I was angry, and was about to depart. lie sent 
to tell me he was going to Vanangcoro, and that 1 should 
go with him ; he did depart from llanangcoro, but I ^taid; 
he sent me a courier to order me near him. 1 went to 
Banangcoro, and lodged with Inche, the King’s slave and 
confident. The motive of the King’s journey was to see 
one of his children. He has six now' living: and three 
he had destroyed. The custom is when a male child of the 
King’s wives is born' on ,a Friday, that the throat shoukk 
be cut; which is done immediately. ^ The King sent for 
me. I went to him at ten A. M.; he ordered part of the 
presents to be brought before him; which was done, and 
among which were the hogs.f They were left loose before 
him and pleased him much. 

On the next day (Friday) he gave me a canoe with three 
hands (fishermen), and I departed on my voyage after Mr. 

* So in the MS. of this translation. 

t The remaining dog died shortly after my arrival at Sego, 
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Park Hie following tide ; we passed ten villages, and 
arrived at supper time at Sansanding,* where we slept; de¬ 
parted by land at three P. M. aiid arrived at sniiset at 
Madina, and lodged with Alihou. I fouiid there Amadi 
lutoujMa,t the very guide I had recommended to Mr. Park, 
ami ^v’llo went with him on his voyage from Sansanding. 
I sent for him ; he came iinniediately. I demanded of him 
a failhfid nceonat of w hat had happened to Mr. Park. 
On seeing me, and hearing ine mention Mr. Park, he 
began to’weej); and his first words were, “ They are all 
'' tlead.” I said, “ 1 am come to see after you, and in- 
“ lemletl to look every way for you, to know the truth 
“ from your own mouth, how they died.” He said that 
they were lost for ever, and it was useless to make any 
fnrUier enquiry after them ; for to look after what was 
irrecovtrably lost. Mas losing time to^no purpose. I told 
him I was going back to Sansaridiiig, and jequested he 
would come the next day there to meet me, to which he 
agreed. 1 went '' Sansanding and slept there ; next day 
1 sent back the canoe to linpebara. Amadi fatonma came 
at the appointed time to meet me, being tlie 21st day ol 
the moon.I I desired lie would let me know what passed 
to hi.s know-ledge concerning Mr. Park. 

This village is two days journey by laud from Banangcoro. 
t Amadou fatouma. t 4th October, 1810. 
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w E departed from Sansanding in a canoe the 27th* * * § day 
of the moon, and went in two days to Sellee,t where Mr. 
Park ended his fimt voyage. Mr. Park bought a slave to 
help him in the navigation of the canoe. There was Mr. 
Park, Martyn, three other white men, three slav«'.s and 
myself as guide and interpreter ; nihe in number, to navi¬ 
gate the canoe: without landing we bought the .slave. 
We went in two days to Ginne. We gave the Chief one 
piece of baft and went on. In passing Sibby,J three ca¬ 
noes came after us, artned with pikes, lances, bows and 
arrows, &c. but no fire-arms. Being sure of their hostile 
intentions, we ordered them to go back; but to no effect; 
and were obliged to repulse them by force. Pas.sed on ; 
we passed Rakbara ; § three came up to stop our passage, 
which we repelled by force. On pas.sing Tombuctoo we 
were dgain attacked by three canoes; which we beat off, 

• This Joamal oientions no moon nof year, 

t Called biila in ^r. Park’s first voyage. . ^ 

t Here no mention is made of times. Called Dibble in the plan. 

§ Called Kabta in the plan. 
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always killing many of llie natives. On passing Gouroumo 
seven canoes came after us; which we likewise beat off. 
W e lost one white man by sickness; we were reduced to 
eight hands ; having each of us fifteen, muskets, always in 
order 4 nd ready for action. Passed by a village (of which 
I have forgotten the name), the residence of King Gotoi- 
jcge ; after passing which we counted sixty canoes coming 
after us, which we repulsed, and killed a great number of 
men. Seeing so many men killed, and our superiority 
over them’, T took hold of Martyn’s hand, saying,'“ Mar- 

I 

tyn, let us cease firing; for we have killed too many 
already”; on which Martyn wanted to kill me, had not 
]\rr. Park interfered. After passing Gotoijege a long way, 
w'c met a very strong army on one side of the river; 
composed of the Poul nation ; they bad no beasts of any 
kind. U'e passed on the other side aud went on without 
hostilities. 

On going along we struck on the rocks. An hippopo¬ 
tamus rose near un, and had nearly overset the canoe ; we 
fired on the animal and drpve it away. After a great deal 
of trouble wS got off the canoe without any material, dan¬ 
ger. We came to an anchor before Kafib, and passed the 
day there. We ha<l hi t!ie canoe before we departed from 
Sansanding, a very large.stock of provisions, salted and 
fresh of all kinds ; which enabled us to go along without 
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stopping at any place, for fear of accident. Tlie canoe 
was large enough to contain with ease one hundred and 
twenty people. In the evening we started and came to 
before an island; we saw on shore a great quantity of 
hippopotami; on our approach they went into the water 
in siich confusion, that they almost upset our canoe. We 
passed the island and sailed. In the morning three canoes 
from KalSb came after us, which we beat off. We came 
to near a small islsuid, and saw some of the natives; I was 
sent on shore to buy some milk. When I got among 

I 

them 1 saw two canoes go on board to sell fresh provisions, 
such as fowls, rice, &c. One of the natives Mounted to kill 
me; at last he took hold of me, and said 1 was his prisoner. 
Mr. Park seeing what was passing on shore, suspected the 
truth. He stopped the twU canoes and people, telling the 
people belonging to them, that if they should kill me, or 
keep me prisoner on shore, he would kill them all and 
carry their canoes away with him. Those on shore sus¬ 
pecting Mr. Park’s intentions, sent me off in another canoe 
on board; they were then released. After which we bought 
some.provisions from them, and made them s(hne presents. 

A short time after our departure, twenty canoes came 
after us from the same place; on coming near, they hailed 

• I 

and said, ** Amadi fatonma, bow can you pass through 
our countiy without giving us any thing.” I mentioned 
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what tlitey had said to Mr. Park; and he gave them a few 
grains of amber and some trinkets, and they went back 
peaceably. On coming to a shallow ^art of the river, we 
saw on the shore a great many men sitting down ; coming 
nearer to them they stood up ; we presented our muskets 
to them, which made them run otF to the interior. A little 
farther on we came to a very difficult passage. The 
rocks had barred the river; but three passages v/ere still 
open between them. On coming near one of them, we 
discovered the same people again, standing on the top of 
a large rock ; which caused great uneasiness to us, espe* 
cially to me, and I seriously promised never to pass there 
again without making considerable charitable donations 
to the poor. We returned and went to a pass of less dan¬ 
ger, where we passed unmolested. 

We came to before Carmasse, and gave the Chief one 
piece of baft. We went on and anchored betbre^Oourmon. 
Mr. Park sent me on shore with forty thousand cowries to 
buy provisions, f went and bought rice, onions, fowls, 
milk, &c. and departed late in the evening. The Chief of 
the village sent a canoe after us, to let us know of a large 
army encamped on the top of a veiy high mountain, wait¬ 
ing for us; and that we liad better return, or be on our 
'guard. We immediately came to an anchor, and spent 
there the rest of the day, and all the night. We started 
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in the morning; on passing the aboveymentioned moun¬ 
tain, we saw the army, composed of Moors, with horses 
and camels; but without any fire arms. As they said 
nothing to us, we passed on quietly, and entered the coun¬ 
try of Haonssa, and came to an anchor. Mr. Park said to 
me, Now, Amadi, you are at the end of your journey; 
“ I engaged you to conduct me here ; you are going to 
“ leave me, but before you go, yon must give me the names 
“ of the necessaries of life, &c. in the language of the coun- 
“ tries through which I am going to passtc which I 
agreed, and we spent two days together about it, Avithout 
landing. During our voyage I was Uie only one who had 
landed. We departed and arrived at Yaour. 

I was sent on shore the next morning with a musket and 
a sabre, to carry to the chief of the village, also with three 
pieces of white baft for distribution. I went and gave the 
Chief his present; I also gave one piece to Alhagi, one to 
Alhagi-biron, and the other to a person whose name I forget, 
all Marabous. The Chief gave us a bullock, a sheep, three 
jars of honey, and four men’s loads of rice. Mr. Park gave 
me seven thousand cowries, and ordered me to buy provi¬ 
sions, which I did; he told me to go to the Chief and give 
him five silver rings, some powder and dints, and tell him 
that these presents were given to the King* by the white* 
• The King staid a few hundred yards from the river. 
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men, wllo were taking leave of him before they went away. 
After the Chief had received these things, he enquired if 
the white men intended to come back. Mr. Park being 
informed of this enquiry, replied that ^le could not return 
any more.* Mr. Park had paid me for my voyage before 
we left Sansanding : I said to him, ** I agreed to carry you 
“ into the kingdom of Haoussa ; we are now in Haoussa I 
“ have fulhiled my engagement'^^ with you; I am therefore 
“ going to leave you here and return.” 

Next day (Saturday) Mr. Parii departed, and I slept in 
the village (Yaour). Next morning, I went to the King 
to pay my respects to him; on entering the house I found 
two men who came on horseback ; they were sent by the 
Chief of Yaour. They said to the King, “ we are sent by 
“ the Chief of Yaour to let you know that the white men 
“ went c way, without giving yon or Ijiin (the Chief) any 
“ thing ; they have a great many’things with them, and 
" we have received nothing from them ; and this Amadou 
futoiiina now I e you is a bad man, and has likewise 
inarle a fool of you l>oth.” The king immediately 
ordered me,to be put in irons; which was accordingly 
done, and every thing I had taken from me; some were 
for killing foe, and some for jneserving my life. The next 

* 'n»es« words occasioned his death; foj the certaint)* of Mr. Park’s not 
returning induced the Chief to withhold the presents from the King. 
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morning early the King sent an army to a village called 
Boussa near the river side. There is before this village a 
rock across the whole breadth of the river. One part of 
the rocks is veiy h%h; there is a large opening in that 
rock in the form of a door, which is the only passage for 
the water to pass through ; the tide current is here very 
strong. This army went and took possession of the top 
of this opening. Mr. Park came there after the army had 
posted itself;' he nevertheless attempted to pass. The 
people began to attack him, throwing lances, pik.es, arrows 
and atones. Mr. Park defended himself for a long time; 
two of his slaves at the stern of the cajioe were killed; they 
threw every thing they had in the canoe into the river, 
and kept firing; but being overpowered by numbers and 
fatigue, and unable to keep up the canoe against the cur¬ 
rent, and no probability of escaping, Mr. Park took hold 
of one of the white men, and jumped into the water; 
Martyn did the same, and they were drowned in the stream 
in attempting to escape. The only slave remaining in the 
boat, seeing the natives persist in throwing weapons at the 
canoe without ceasing, stood up and said to them, “ Stop 
throwing now, you see nothing in the canoe, and nobody 
but myself, therefore cease. Take me and the canoe, but 
don’t kill me.” .They took possession ef the canoe and 
the man, and carried them to the King. 
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1 was kept in irons three months; the King released 
me and gave me a slave (woman). I immediately went to 
the slave taken in the canoe, who told me in what manner 
Mr. Park and all of them had died, ^nd what I have re- 

t 

lateu above. 1 asked him if he was sore nothing had 
been found in the canoe after its capture; he .said that 
nothing remained in the canoe but himself and a sword- 
belt. . I asked him wlTere the sword-belt was; he said the 
King took it, and had made a girth for his horse with it. 
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1 IMMEDIATELY Sent « Poule to Yaour to get me tlie belt 
by any means and at any price, and any thing else he 
could discover belonging to Mr. Park. T left Madina and 
went to Sansgnding, and from thence to Sego. On my 
arrival I went to Dacha, the King, and related to hjin the 
above facts. He said he would have gone himself to de- 

f 

stroy that country, if it had not been so far. He gathered 
an army and went with it to Banangcoro. I followed him 
there. He ordered the army to go and destroy the king¬ 
dom of Haoussa. The army went away, passed Tombuc- 
too a long way, and ma{}e a halt at Sacj^a; and di.spatched 
a courier back to the King, to let him know where they 

were, and that Haoussa was at too great a distance for an 

« 

army to go, without running many dangers of all kinds. 
The King ordered them to go tb Massina, a small country 
belonging to the Poule nation, to take away all the Poules* 
cattle, and return. They did so, and brouglft with them 
a great many cattle. The vanguard canne with the cattle 
after a voyage of three months; and the army came one 
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moiuii alter, wliicli made four inontlis they had been out. 
Tlie King was much displea.sed with the Chiefs’ conduct, 
and wanted to punish them for not going where he sent 
them: but they observed that they went as far as they 
possibly could; that the distance was too great and would 
have destroyed an army; and that prudence and the 
hardsinps they had STready sustained, had dictated the 
necessity of returning, tliough very contrary fo their incli¬ 
nations. ’W e all returned to Sego. ' 

1 went back to Suusanding and staid there, waiting for 
the arrival of tlu’ Poufe I had sent to Yaour. Four mouths 
after he came back, having been eight months on his voy¬ 
age, and having suffered greatly. He brought me the 
belt; and said that he had bribed a young slave girl be¬ 
longing to the King, who had stole it ffoin him ; and tliai 
he could not get any thing more, as nothing else was 
to be found which had belonged to Mr. Park or lii.s c(ini- 
panions. 

I went to Sego and informed the King of what I !iad 
got belongiiTg to .Mr. Park, and that 1 was going t(» Sene¬ 
gal immediately. The King w as desirous that 1 should 
.spend the rainy se^.son with Iiiin.’ I i*aid 1 could not stay; 
as the object of my inission w as attained, I,wished to go 
as soon as [lossiblc. Araadi latouma being a gootl, honest, 
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ind upright man, 1 had placed him with Mr. Park; what 
bie related to me being on his oath, having no interest, nor 
iny hopes of reward whatever: nothing remaining of Mr. 
Park or his efiects; the relations of several travellers who 
liad passed the same country, agreeing with Amadou’s 
Journal; being certain of the truth of what In? liad ^aid, 
and of the dangers I should have rm to lu* 'purpose in such 
a distant par|; all these reasons induced isic to piMcecd 
no farther. After obtaining the u< It, I though* * * ■ t< 

retuni to Senegal. 

Further Inttllf^cnec 

Isaaco says that Mr. Park gave liiiii liis pa[>ers to cany 
;0 Gambia to Robert Ainsiev , with an order on Robert 
titinsley tor ten bars. 'Jliat Mr. Pi rk went avtay from 
Sansanding witli Amadi fatoiima, in his presence; that 
:ie cannot tell [»!< eisel^^ 1i»fc date, but that Mr. Park died 
bur months after his departure from Hansanding, which 
iah' be nearly taken frojih the date of Mr. Park’s 
papers brought by him (Isaaco) to Robert Ainsley. That 
Mr. Park had lost all his companions but four men. He 
arrived at Foolali Dougou with thirty-three white men, 
an<l from Foolali Dougou to Sego (winch was eight days ’ 
march, but which is generally jperforraed in three days 
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by a Negro) they lo.st twenty-six men by rains, the dan)p.s, 
&.C. Mr. Park went away from Sansahdjing, with four men, 
and he himself making five. 


THE END. 


/ 


London; Printed by W. Bulri:«i4nd Co. 
ClevcUtDd.]^w, Su Jiune&'s. 
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1 HERE is no part of Europe, in wbich education has been a subject of more 
general attention or produced more important effects than in Scotland. During 
little more than a century, a system of public instruction established in that 
country, has nut only had the most beneficial influence upon industry and 
private morals, but has been the principal cause of ond of the most remarkable 
changes of national character that has ever yet taken place during so short a 
period. At a time when the publjc attention in this country is so laudably 
directed towards providing means of instruction for the poor, a few remarks 
on the effects of a system of general education in Scotland may not be thought 
unseasonable. The following facts and observations relative to this important 
sui^ect are principally extracted from the interesting Life of Burns, the poet, 
written by the late amiable .and excellent Doctor Currie. 

The system of education in Scotland, though closely connected with its 
ecclesiastical establishment, owes its first legal existence to a statute passed in 
the year l64(i by the Parliament of that Kingdom for establishing schools in 
every parish, at the expense of the landholders, for the express purpose of 
teaching the poor. On the Restoration in 1660 this excellent statute was 
repealed ; and nothing farther was done or attempted for the instruction of 
the people during the reigns of Charles and James, which were chiefly oc¬ 
cupied in religious persecution. But in the year l6g6, some years after the 
ilevulutioD, the statute of l64f(> was rc-enacted nearly in the same terms, and 
continues to be*the iaw of Scotland at the present time. Connected with 
this legislative provision are many acts passed by the General Assemblies of 
the church of Scotland, which are binding as to matters of ecclesiastical Juris¬ 
diction ; and the whole together forms a code of regulations, which is emi¬ 
nently distiiigniBhed for the reasonableness and practical good sense of its 
particular provisions, and which experience has shewn to be perfectly 
effectual for the important purpose intended. So much convinced indeed are the 
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lower classes in Scotland ofthebenetils attending this system, that, where the 
parishes are large, they ufllen form subscriptions and establish private schools 
of their own, in addition to the parochial seminaries. 

In the year 1698 , about the'time when this system was established, Fletcher 
ofSuItoun, in one of his Discourses concerning the affairs of ^rot/and, describes 
the lower classes of that kingdom as being in a stale of the mostalge'ct poverty 
and savage ignorance; and subsisting partly by mere beggary, but chiefly by 
violence and rapine, ** without any regard or subjection ei iher to the laws of 
the land or to those of God and nature.” Some of the instances given by 
this writer of the disorder and violence of that period may remind us of the 
effects produced by a'similar stale of things daring our own limes, upon the 
Irish peasantry in the disturbed parts of that unhappy country, ** In ye.Trs of 
pleniy,” says Fletcher," many thousands of theni meet together in the moun- 
“ tains, where they feast and riot for many days, and at country weddings, 
“ markets, 6u4rta/s, and other public occasions, they are to be seen, both men 
** and women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting toge- 
ther.”* Such was the state of Scotland at the lime when the present 
system of education w'as established. 

It isjustly stated by Dr. Currie that, at the present day, there is perhaps no 
country in Europe, in which, in proportion to its population, so small a number 
of crimes fall under the chastisement of the criminal law, as in Scotland ; and 
he adds, upon undoubted authority, that on an average of thirty years preceding 
the year, 1797, the executions; in that divi..ion of rite Island did not unioant 
to six annually, and (hat more felons have been convicted and sentenced to 
transportation at one quarter sessions for the town of Manchester only, than 
the average number of persons sentenced to a similar punishment during a 
whole year by all the Judges of Scotland.t 

But the influence of education in Scotland has not been merely negative 
or confined to the diminution of criminal ofiTences; it has produced in a very 
eminent degree those habits of industry and frugality, upon wbipb all civilization 
and improveilient ultimately depend. In no age or country have these excellent 
qualities, the cardinal virtues of the lower orders of society, been more 
prevalent than among the peasantry and common people of Scotland during 
modern times:' in none have the inslances been more frequent of individuals 
who, by a course of meritorious exertions, have raised themselves from an 

* Political Works bf Andrew Fietcber, Svo. London I7SV, p. 144. 
t Works of Robert Bums, Liverpool 1800. vol. 1 • p. 853,8Te. 
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itirerior condition of life to ease and competence, and sometimes to riclies 
and distinction. 

It is impossible to conceive any sitaation more happy and respectable lbiu\ 
that of the parent of a well educated family (such as was the father of the 
sulyecl of this memoir,and such as there are now many others among the farm¬ 
ers and peasantry of Scotland) enjoying the just reward of his paternal cares 
in the prosperity and success of his children ; each of whom he sees engaged in 
some bcmcficial pursuit, each bettering his condition in life, and each advanced 
somewhat in the scale of societ)’ above the situation in which he was born. It 
this visible progress and continual improvement in the circumsUuces and 
cundiliou of families, so frequent in the class here pnrliculuriy alluded to, 
which produces the greatest portion of happiness of which any community is 
capable; which stimulates to intelligent activity, and useful, persevering ex. 
ertions; and which keeps alive and invigorates that orderly, quiet ambition, 
which is the foundatiou of all private and public prosperity, id the great 
civilizing principle of individuals and rations. 

It is true that there are several other circumstances, besides the system of 
public education in Scotland, which have assisted in producing that extraor¬ 
dinary change of national character which has given occasion to the present 
remarks. But of the various causes which liave contributed to this change, 

a 

education is by far the most important, and that, without which indeed all the 
rest would have been comparatively of no avail. It is to early instruction, most 
unquestionably, that we iniist attribute tlint general intelligence, and those 
habits of lhoaghtfu!ne8s,dcliberation, and foresight, which usnnlly distinguish 
the common people of Scotland, wbere-cver tlrey maybe found, and whatever 
may be their employments and situations; which ensure their success in life 
under favourable eirrumtlances ; and in adverse fortune serve as a protection 
against absolute indigence, and secure to them a certain slation above lite 
lowest condition of life. 

The truth of this remark will be apparent from a few practical instances, 
drawn from the experience of common life, of that general superiority which is 
here attributed to the lower classes of the Scotch, as the effect of tlicir supe¬ 
rior industry and intelligence—1. Every one has remarked the great number 
of professional gardeners from that country, many of whom have been common 
labourers, and who if thej’ had been no belter educated than most Cngrisli 
labourers, must always have remained in that situation. Of this numerous 
class Mr. Dickson, Park’s brolher-in law, is a remarkable and most disliH- 
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guished example.— 9. Scotland snppliei b considerable linnoibcr of stewards, 
confidential clerks, book-keepers, &c. from a class of society, which in most 
other countries furnishes only domestic servants. The British Colonies, and 
especially the West Indies, are chiefly provided with c'.erks, overseers of plan¬ 
tations, &c. from this 8oarce.-.-3. The prodigious number of non commissioned 
officers in the army, who are natives of Scotland, having been raised from the 
ranks in consequence of their knowledge of reading and writing, and general 
good conduct, is also very remarkable. — The recollection of most readers 
will probably supply them with other examples; but there are two instances, 
somewhat out of the course of ordinary experience, wbicli deserve to hr* 
particularly mentioned. 

In the year 1803, Mr. Matthew Marlin, a gentleman distinguished for his 
active benevolence, having been for some time engaged, under the sanction 
of Government, In a laborious enquiry concerning the Stale of Mendicity 
** in the Metropolis,” was desired to make a Report upon that subjtcl for the 
information of Government. From the statement wliicii Mr. Martin prepared 
on that occasion and laid before the Secretary of Stale, it appeared that the 
number of Scotch beggars in London was remarkably small, especially in 
proportion to the Irish beggars, with whom it was most natural to compare 
them. Of SPOO beggars, whose cases were investigated by Mr Martin, the 


following is a suminar}'. 

Belonging to parishes home - - 570 

'■ - ——distant parishes - * - 33G 

Irish ----- 679 

Scutch - • - - C5 

Foreign - - - SO 


The second of the two cases is of a still more unonntiion nature.—In the 
course of the expedition against Egypt in 1807, the advanced guard of Major 
General I'raser’s army having taken possession of Rosetta and occupied a 
position at £1 Hamcd a few miles from that town, was surprised by a strong 
corps of Turkish troops, and after an obstinate conflict and the loss of many lives, 
com|H*lled to surrender. According to the Turkish custom, the prisoners taken 
were sold as slaves, and dispersed over the whole country; some of them being 
sent as far as Up|)er Egypt. Great exertions were naturally made by the British 
government to redeem those unfortunate persons from captivity; and this was 
happily eflt-cted as to all the prisoners, except a few who could not be traced, 
by the assistance of Signor Petrncci, the Swedish consul at Alexandria. 
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From the authentic documents relatintr to this transaction, it appears that 
the ransoms paid for the redemption of the captives did'ered very considerably; 
the prices varying from between twenty and thirty pounds to more than one 
hundred pounds sterling for each man. But it is observable, on comparing 
the different rates, that the highest ransoms were paid for those,who most 
be considered, from their names, to have been natives of Scotland; and 
who, it may be presumed, were more valuable than the rest from being more 
orderly and intelligent. It could not have been easily anticipated that a 
soldier, brought up in a Scotch parish school, was likely, when enslaved 
by the Turks and a captive in Egypt, to derive much advantage from his 
education. Vet it is probable from this circumstance that the intelligence 
and habits of good conduct, which he acquired from early instruction, might 
recommend him to his master, and as domestic slavery admits of many 
mitigations, might procure him kinder and better treatment. 
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AjoR KenncII^ in bis Geographical Illustrations of P.uLN travels, lias clone 
ample justice to the knowledge and judgment, so CMiiiiienllj' displayed by 
D’A iivilio in the investigation of several iinpuit.int points relative to the geo. 
giapliy of Morth Africa, which have been iluridated by tins writer ficmi very 
imperfect niatcrials with extraordinary sagacity and sueccss. in the 'iQlh 
volume of tlie Memoirs of the Academy of ioscriplions, there aie two \eiy 
important Dissertations by this distinguished Geographer; ilie first. On the 
suuu-es of the Nile; and the second, Coiiecrning the iivc'rs of the inteiior of 
Africa, with referende to the opinions of the ancient and modern wiileis who 
have treated on that subject. The latter is the most immediately connected 
with the particular questions nlluded to in the text; and it is rcniaikable that 
the principal opiijions,or rather conjcctures,of D’Anville (of which tbeopiuiou 
relating to the course of the Niger is the most important), allliougli d< diiced 
from very uiieertain and diseoulant sources of information, li.ive been con. 
firmed in u great degiec by the discoveries of modern lravellet|^peeially by 
those of Park, It appears that D’Anville was well acquainlji^^th the exist¬ 
ence of'i'ombactoo, and had even ascertained the sitnatiq|OT^that city, as well 
as ihegencial course oftheNiger with a considerablc^gree of preeisiun, lie 
had also formed a plan for sending a person, propeflFqualified, on an expe¬ 
dition fiom the Flench settlement of St. Joseph qtf^e river Senegal, to Tom- 
, buctoo; but owing to some circumslauce wJwb he does not explain, the 
sciiemc did not take effect. As the DisserU^n here alludjcd- to may not lie 
in the hands of every reader, the passage Bmhling to this subject may be worth 
transcribing.—After mentioning Glian/'^as the principal Mahometan city of 
Nigritia, spoken of by Edrisi, be sajjwmt many of the Fatiniites, wlio escaped 
fiom the power of the took rcfiige in the interior of Africa, whcic they 
formed vai ious stales. He then proceeds as follows: 

“ Toiubut 00 Tombouctou, cst actuellement enlre Ics villes dc la Nigrilie, 
celle dont on parle davantage. On oe doit point £lre surpris qu’Edrisi n’en 
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fasse p8s mention. Outre qu’elle se pent jnger hor* des limilcs de ce qiii lui 
a did connu, lion d’Al'riqne nous upprend quo la fondation dc Tombiit par uii 
prince de Barbaric, apjrelid Mensa-Suldiman, esl de I’an filO de rHegirc, qui 
vepond a I’tiu J2'3 de I’drc Chrdlienne, ce qui cst poslerienr it la gdograpliie 
d’Edrii'i, composec vers le milieu du doiizicme sidcjlc. La situation de cette 
vilic ii’esi pas prccisdnical sur le Niger; mais elle y ason port, nommd Cabia, 
ii quciqucs millcs de distance, Comrac aiicune des nations commer^anles dt 
I’iiuiopc n’ii pdiidtid aussi nvant dans Ics terre8,en celte parti.- d’Afriquc, ([iic 
la nation I’ranqoise, [lar ses dlabliaseniens sur le Sdndga, clle est plus a porldc 
qu’une autre d'acqiidrir quelqne connoissance de cet intdrieur. J’ai appris, 
d’une personne qui aroit coininandd pinsieurs anndes an fort Saint>Jo.sepii en 
Galain, Icqtiel se peut e-stimer distant en droite ligne de I’entrdc du Sdndga 
d environ cent trent lieues fran^oises; qne les Bambaras, qbi du fond du 
paj's aincnenl des oseiaves noirs, comptent quarantc huit journecs de{)uis 
Tonibiit Jiis(|u’ao iuit Sainl>Joscpb, et que lamesnre co.utiiuuc d& la journdc 
s’cvaliic u environ cinq lieues, d’od ii rdsulte autonr de deux cens quuraule 
lieues. Le inoyen d’en savoir davantage sei'oit,que quelque personne Irabitude 
an eliinat, comine ii y en a dans le liaut dn Sdndga,accompagnde d’interpretes, 
ct qu’une instruction prdaiabie auroit mise au fait d'une partie des choses 
dont ii scroll a propos de s’informcr, fit le voyage de Tombut. Un dveiicmcnt 
a empechd I’cxccution d’un projet, auquel j'uvuis trds«volontiers pris part 
dans cette vue." 

Mm, de I'Acnd. des Imriptiom, Tom. xxvi. p. 72. 

Tlie .above passage was written by D'Anvillc about the year 1754; and it 
is not a lillic extraordiuary that during the sixty years that have since elapsed, 
a period so much distinguished fur geographical discovery, Tombuctoo 
should never have lieen visited hy any European traveller: and that one of 
the greatest marts of Afiicuii commerce, which is annually resorted to by 
caravans from, vaguus pa<ls of that continent, should remain at liiis time 
entirely unknown to the civilized world. 

In speaking of Tombnetoo as being still entirely unknown, the writer is 
aware tiiat a particular description of that city has been given in an Account 
(f the Empire of Morocco published in Uie year 18Q9 hy Mr. James Grey 
Jackson, wlio resided in that part of Africa during many years. But Mr. 
Jackson derived iiis whole knowledge of Tombuctoo from the accounts of 
native traders; upon whose unsupported testimony very little reliance can be 
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placedespecially as to matters of detail, or such facts as require to be stated 
with any degree of exactness. Considering that Mr. Jackson’s information 
was obtained from this source, the very minuteness and apparent precision of 
his account, are circumstances highly unfavourable to its authenticity. 

With reference to the internal geography of Africa, the writer may take 
this opportunity of observing, that next to the African Association, to whom 
we are indebted for almost all the authentic information which we possess 
upon this subject,* considerable praise is due to the Sierra Leone Company; 
under whose auspices, during the time they were in possession of that colonj', 
several important joumies into the interior were judiciously undertaken and 
successfully executed. Among these may be mentioned an expedition in 
1794 by Mr. Watt and Mr. Winlerbottom (being a land journey of near five 
hundred miles, in going and returning by different routes) to Laby and 
Teembo, both of them considerable towns, and the latter the capital of the 
Foulah couhtry. Toiiibuctoo appeared, from the enquiries made by the 
travellers, to be well known at both those places; and the communication 
with that city from Laby, though it was spoken of as a journey of four moons, 
was represented to he open, and they were furnished with many particulars 
of the route. Shortly afterwards, in consequence perhaps of this information, 
a project was formed at Sierra Leone of sending out a mission to Tombuctoo; 
but Mr. Watt, who was to have undertaken the journey, died; and the 
invasion of the colony by the French in September 1794, together with the 
destruction which followed,* seems to have put a stop to expeditions of this 
nnlnre. 

The editor has been favoured by Mr. Macaulay, late Secretary of the Sierra 
licone Company and formerly Governor of the Colony, with a sight of the 
Journals of the expedition to Teembo as well vs of some other missions 
from Sierra Leone of inferior importance. They do great credit to the 
writers (especially the Journal to Teembo) and contain many valuable and 
interesting particulars; several of which have been given to the public in the 
Heports of the Sierra Leone Company, and in Dr. Winterbottom's judicious 
account of the native Africans in the neighbourhood of that colony. But 
there is still room for a compilation or selection from these Journals, which, 
if well executed, would be an instructive and interesting publication. 

* The Tsluabie diicoTeriet of the late Mr. Browne (whoic death must be lamented as a 
f uhlic lot*) form an exception to fhu general remark) but perhaps the only exception. 
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Soon after Mr. Edwards’s death several letters passed between Park and Sir 
William Young, now Governor of TobagOj upon a sulyect immediately con¬ 
nected with the question, considered in the memoir, relative to the assistance 
aflurded by Mr. Edwards in preparing Park’s travels for the press. Copies of 
these letters having been transmitted to the editor by Park’s family, he thinks 
it right on the present occasion to lay them before the pnblic; remarking 
at the same time that, after due consideration of their contents, he continues 
to be of the opinion which he has expressed in the text. 

The occasion of this correspondence appears to have been as follows. Mr. 
Edwards was engaged, at the time of his death, in preparing for tlie press an 
enlarged and corrected edition of his History of the West Indies; but as he 
did not live to complete it, his friend Sir William Young superintended the 
publication of the work, and added a short preface; in which, speaking of 
Mr. Edwards’s literary merits, he mentioned the judicious compilation and 
“ elegant recital of the travels of Mungo Park”. This produced a letter of 
exposlulaliun from Park to Sir William Young, of which either no copy was 
kept, or it has been since lost or mislaid ; but the nature of its contents will 
be seen from the sequel ef the correspondence. 

Sir William Young to Mr. Park. 

** 5Q Harley-street, November 9</i, .1803. 

The day before yesterday I received youf letter dated so far back as 
August 25>h. It appears to have been put into the London post, addressed to 
my clerk’s lodgings, only last week, and reached me In the country November 
the 7th. I am thus particular as to dates, as 1 could not bear the imputation 
of having so long neglected the due acknowledgment of a letter from one 
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whom I go highly esteem and respect. In regard to the question you state, 1 
understood from the late Mr. Edwards, that he assisted in the general arrange¬ 
ment of the materials you supplied, as Dr. Hawkesworth did, in the case of 
a voyage by the great navigator Captain Cooke; aud that the previous 
Account or Summary of your Travels delivered into the African Association 
was w'ritten by him ; to \vhich your fuller Account of your Travels in detail 
was subsequent. The word “ author, ” 1 believe, docs not occur in the pas¬ 
sage you refer to; and if the words " compilation and recital” seem to bear 
any application beyond the prospectus before adverted to, or in any way to 
trench on your just pretensions as a writer, 1 truly luiueiit the inaccuracy, aud 
will take the most immediate means of rectifying the error, wliich circum¬ 
stances may place within niy reach; either by present correction or on a new 
edition of the work. My situation as Secretary of the African Association 
furnishes me with documents from which I have learned so highly to appre¬ 
ciate your character and to entertain so grateful a sense of your public ser¬ 
vices, that it would be painful in me, in the smallest degree to have stated any 
thing that might be so construed as to adect your just literary pretensions : 
although it is diilicuU to add to the just and high reputation you held inde¬ 
pendently, from the fortitude, discretion, and resource so emiiicnliy shewn in 
your distinguished and successful enterprise.” 

Mr. Park to Sir William Young. 

** PoteUhiels, \Ath May, 1804. 

“ 1 perceive by your letter, that you meant the words 'compilation’ and 
* recital,’ to refer entirely to the Abridgment of myl'raveis, which was written 
for the perusal of the gentlemen of the African Ass§ciafiion, b}' Mr. Edwards, 
their Secretary. . 

" A printed copy of this Abridgment was delivered to eacli of the gentlemen 
at their annual meeting, but 1 believe it w'as never publicly sold. The greater 
number of readers are therefore but slightly acquainted with it; and to such, 
the words ubovemrntioned will naturally convey a very diflcrcnt meaning. 
Having thus explained myself to you, 1 hope you will sec the propriety of 
correcting the passage above-mentioned as soon as possible. 1 must therefore 
request you will permit me to insert your letter in any of the periodical pub- 
licalions, or favour me with a correction of the passage, as you may think 
proper.” 
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Extract from a letter of Sir William Young to Mr. Park. 

" May 25, ISOl. 

“ The letter which 1 wrote on the subject of the publication of your travels 
ill Africa, is jierfectly at your service to make any use of, which you may 
tiiiiik proper. Mo measure can be more satisfactory and agreeable to myself, 
than that which may most fully render justice to your high and well earned 
leputalion in every point of view.” 
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nTuE question regarding the termination of the Niger is one of the most 
doubtful and obscure in modern geography, and in the present defective state 
of our information with regard to the interior of Africa, seems hardly to admit 
of a clear and satisfactory solution. Of the difHcullies with which the subject 
is attended, spme judgment may be formed from the various and even oppo¬ 
site opinions which have been maintained relative to the course of the Niger, 
since Park’s discoveries have ascertained that it flows from west to east. As 
the enquiry is somewhat curious, a summary view of these diflerent opinions, 
and of the principal arguments by which they are supported, may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of Park’s life. To investigate the question with 
the accuracy and minuteness which it deserves, would not only very far 
exceed the limits of a note, but would require much more information upon 
this subject than the editor possesses, united with some previous habits of 
geographical disquisition. 

I. According to the oldest of these opinions, and that which is supported 
by the greatest authorities (being the opinion not oply of some of the prin¬ 
cipal Geographers of antiquity, but of O’Anville and Rennell among the 
moderns), it is supposed, that the Niger has an inland termination somewhere 
in the eastern part of Africa, probably in Wangara or Ghana: and that it is 
partly discharged into inland lakes, which have no communication with the 
sea, and partly spread over a wide extent of level country, and lost in sands 
or evaporated by the heat of the sun*. The principal ground of this suppo¬ 
sition is, the opinion of mme of the best informed writers of antiquity on the 
geography of Africa, and a sort of general persuasion prevalent among the 
ancients to the same effect; circumstances, it must be acknowledged, of 
* Proceedings of the African Association, vol. i. p. 535. 
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considerable weight in determining this question : since there is good reason 
to believe, that the knowledge ut‘the ancients concerning the interior of Africa 
was much more extensive and accurate than tliat of the moderns. It is justly 
observed by Dr. Uoberlsou, that the geographical discoveries of the ancients 
were made ciiiefly by land, those of the moderns by sea; the progress of 
conquest having led (o the former, that of coninrerce to the latter. (Hist, of 
America, vol. ii. p. Sl6, 8vo.) Besides which, there* are several distinct and 
peculiar causes which have essentially contributed to our present ignorance 
respccling the interior of Africa ; namely, the great prevalence of the slave 
trade, which has cotiHiied the attention of European adventurers exclusively 
to the coast; the small temptation which the continent of Africa held out, 
during the continuance of that trade, to internal commerce; and the almost 
impenetrable harrier raised up against Europeans in modern times, by the 
savage intolerance tif the Moors. 

The ancient opinion, respecting the termination of the Nigq^ which has 
just been alluded to, receives a certa^ degree of confirmation from the best 
and most authentic accounts concerning that part of Africa, in which the 
Migi i is snp|)osed to disappear. This is represented by various concurrent 
testimonies to be a gical tract of alluvial country, having several permanent 
lakes, an»l being aiinuuliy overflowed for three months during the rainy season. 

Against the hypothesis of ap inland termination of the Niger, several ob- 
jeclions have been urged, which are well deserving of attention. They 
arc principally founded on a consideration of the vast magnitude which the 
Niger must have attained after u course of mbre than IGOO geographical 
miles, and the difficulty of conceiving so prodigious a stream to be discharged 
into lakes, and evaporated even by an African sun. To account for luch 
n phenomenon, a great inland sea, bearing some resemblance to the Caspian 
or the Aral, appears to* be *neces8.iry. But, besides that the existence of so 
vast a body of water without any nutlet into the ocean, is in itself an 
improbable circumstance, and not to be lightly admitted; such a sea, if it 
really existed, could hardly have remained a secret to the ancients, and 
entirely unknown at the present day. 

It may just be observed, that O’Anville, following Ptolemy and other 
writers whom he considers as the beat informed on the internal geography 
of Africa, is satisfied that there are two considerable riVers, the Niger and the 
Gir ; both of which.are said to terminate in the same quarter of Africa, and 
precisely in the same manner. The Gir, totally unknown at the present day, 
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is familiarly mentioned by Cloudian, who, however, it may be recollected, was 
a native of Afiica;— 

- .—. - ' '■ " Cir, ditissimus amnis 

Aithiopuni, simili mentitus gurgite Nilum.” 

Cnrm. 21. V. 25'i. 

In some MSS. it is nolimmus amnis; but the other reading is more probable. 

. *' Domitorqoe ferarum 

“ Girihtcus,qm vasta coUt snb rupibus antra, 

“ Qui ramos ebeni, qui denies vellit eburiios.” 

Carm.47. v. 20. 

if. The second opinion respecting the Niger is, that it terminates in the 
Nile. In other words, this hypothesis identifies the Niger with the great wes¬ 
tern branch of the Nile, called the White River, which D’Anville truces 
from a source very far SS.W. to its junction with the Nile near Sennaur He 
likewise accurately distinguishes this stream from the eastern branch, which is 
much shorter and'of inferior magnitude, and which takes its rise in the moun¬ 
tains of Abyssinia. This opinion is maintained by Mr. llornemun, Mr. Grey 
Jackson, and several other modern travellers; and it is slightly sanctioned by 
Strabo and Pliny, who speak of the sources of the Nile us being reported by 
some to be in Ahe farther parts of Mauritania. But it may be afiirined with 
great confidence, that of all the hypotheses respecting the tei ininution of 
the Niger, that which supposes it to be a brani-li of the Nile, is the most 
unfounded, and the least consistent with aeknowltdged facts. It is imiecd 
rather a loose popular conjecture, than an opinion deduced from probable 
reasoning; since nothing appears to be alleged in its support, except llic mere 
circumstance of the course of the river being in a direction towards tiie Nile; 
and a few vague notipns of some of the African natives with regard to this 
subject, which are unworthy of the smallest attention. 

Mr. Jackson, indeed, in bis Travels (p. .ilO), states it to be a fact universally 
known among the rich African traders, that the Niger and the Nile are one 
and the same river, by means of which there is a practicable communication 
between Toinbuctoo and Grand Cairo. Between these two cities caravans are 
continually passing, and a large trade is carried on; but Mr. Jackson ob. 
serves, that the expense of land-carriage liy means of camels is nioic mode¬ 
rate than that by water, and that the journey also is more agreeable I He 
gives an accouDt of the voyage to Cairo down the Niger, having actually been 
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performed in ihe yenr 1780 by a party of seventeen negroes, tlie particulars 
of wliicli expedition, he says that he reeeived from “ a very inteliigenl man 
who has an establishment at Tombuctoo.” These negroes proceeded down the 
aNigcr from Jinnie, on a commercial speculation, and reached Cairo after a 
voyage of fourteen months. They returned by the caravan, and arrived at 
Jinnie, after an absence of more than thi%e years. Some of the facts which 
they reiioiled are not a little extraordinary that in several places they 

ibiuicl the Nile so shallow, in consequence of channels cot for irrigating the 
lands, that they could not proceed in their boat, and were obliged to transport 
it some distance over-land ; that they saw between Tombuctoo and Cairo 
twelve hundred cities and towns, adorned with mosques and towers, 8cc. Ills 
needless to comment upon such hearsay statements, received frbm an African 
traveller or luerchanl more than twenty years after the transaction is said to 
have happened; nor would any allusion have been made to them in this 
place, if Mr. Jackson's book had not been much oommeuded by distinguished 
critics*, and qtinled as an authorily respecting the interior of Africa by 
several gcugrapliical writers. 

'i'iie principal, and apparently .decisive, objection against this supposed 
junction of the Niger and theNile, is grounded upon a comparison of the 
great difference of level between the beds of the two rivers. From the authentic 
information wc possess bj' means of Mr. Browne, respecting lire countries 
west of the Nile, it is now clear, that if this junction takes place at all, it must 
be in the upper part of the Nile, before that .river has quitted the higher 
regions of Africa, from whence it has still 1000 geographical mil.es tb run be¬ 
fore it reaches the sea, passing in ils way through several cataracts. But it 
is utterly incredible that the Niger, which, in order to reach this part of the 
Nile, must have run nt llje least 2300 miles, should not in so long a coarse 
have descended to a level considerably Itiwer than that which is here described. 
This objection is urged with great force by Major Rennell, who justly con¬ 
siders it as being entirely decisive of the question; but he has added several 
other* arguments, which those Who lake an interest in this question, will do 
well to consult, i* 

HI. The supposition, mentioned in the text (p.lxviii), that the Niger termi¬ 
nates in the Rive'r Congo, or, as it is sometimes called, the Zaire, is entirely 
n recent conjecture, adopted by Park-in consequence of the information and 

* Edinbnrgh Review, vol. xiv.p. 308. 

t Proceedings of the African Association, vol. i. p. ftST« and vol. ii. p. 366,380, 
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suggestions of Mr. Maxwell, an experienced African trader, who dppears 
from his letters to have been a man of observation and intelligence. The 
principal arguments in support of the opinion are shortly and clearly given in 
the memoir addressed by Park to Lord Camden; but the suiyect will receive 
additional elucidation from Mr. Maxwell’s own statement, and especially 
from bis striking description of theariver Congo, the vast magnitude of which 
is little known, and has not sufficiently attracted the attention of geographical 
writers. The following passage is extracted from a letter, dated Prior’s Lynn, 
near Longtown, July 20,1804, addressed by Mr. Maxwell to William Keir, 
of Milohulin, Esq., a' friend of Park, to whom the letter was communicated 
l»y Mr. Maxwell’s desire. 

“ Before ever the Niger came to be the topic of conversation, it struck me, 
** that the Congo drew its source far to the northward, from the tlouds com- 
mencing long before any rains take place south of the equator; since it 
** begins to s^wcll perceptibly about the latter end ol‘October, and no heavy 
" raius set in before December: and about the end of January the river must 
“ be supposed at its highest. At no time, liow'ever, can the rains to the suuth> 
" ward of the lane be compared with those in the Bight of Guinea, where 
ships are obliged to have a house erected over them during these months. 

** But, whether the .Congo he the outlet of the Niger or not, it certainly 
“ offers the best opening for exploring the interior of Africa of any aclieme 
** that has ever yet been attempted; and the ease and s.'ifcty with which it 
might be conducted, needs no comment. However, if tlie Niger has a 
sensible outlet, 1 have no doubt of its proving the Congo, knowing all the 
rivers between Cape Palmas and Cape Lopes to be inadequate to the pur- 
" pose; nor need the immense course of such a river surprise us, when we 
"know that the river St. Lawrence, contemptible in size wiien compared 
" with the Congo, encompasses the whole of North America, issuing through 
a chain of lakes. But instead of seven or eight lakes, the Congo may be 
"supposed to pass through seventeen or eighteen; which will*solve any 
" difficulty AS to the floods of the Niger not immediately affecting the Congo. 
" I believe that our information of the Niger losing itself in the Desert rests 
" wholly upon the authority of' the Romans, a people whose pursuits never 
" led them to trace the course of rivers with a view to traffic or civilization. 
" If we may creclit the Wcounts of travellers in crossing the deserts, we iind 
‘‘ that, where-ever they get water for refreshment, there are invariably verdure 
" and palm trees; and these spots in the desert of Lybia were termed by 
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'' the ; ncieuts Oates, or Islands. Now, if such small springs could produce 
" sucli permanent effects, we insiy reasonably suppose, that the immense stream 
“ of the Niger increased to three times the size from where Mr. Park left it, 
would long before this have made the desert as green as any water meadow 
“ and found its way gradually to the ocean, of inundated the whole country. 

“ 1 can with much truth say this of the river Congo, that by comparing it 
with other rivers, according to the best writers, it must rank as the third 
or fourth in magnitude. Considering the force of the current it produces 
** in the sea, currying out floating islands sixty or seventy leagues from the 
" const, the Amazon or Plata only can cope with it. Many traders, whom I 
“ met wiiii at Emboiiunu, (a scttieiiient on the banks of the Congo distant 
tl)ii ty leagues from its mouth,) had come one month’s journey down the 
“ river, which, reckoned at twenty miles each day (and they count them by 
" ihi* muon, GuN(/>i),w’onid make six hundred miles; and they spoke of as 
“ c«;tially large where they came from, and that it went by the name of 
" Kiizui/di, as it does among ail the natives upon the coast. Should the 
Khulio.v water, ns laid down opposite Suenda, detract from the assumed size' 
*' of the Congo, let it be remembered, that the river there is spread out ten 
*' miles in width, the ini hlle channel of which has never been accnrately 
sciiificd. It has long iicen my opinion llial Le^iand’s or Molyueux Island 
“ at Embumma (either of Vhicb tnight be rendered as impregnable as 
“ Ctbralini at a very small expens-) would be a choice station for eslablish> 
ing an extensive comineibc with the interior of Africa. Indeed, if the 
idea of the Congo being the outlet of the Niger prove so upon trial, we 
“ may consiiler it as an opening designed by providence for exploring those 
" vast regions, and civilizing the rude inhabilauts.* 

Eesidcs this account giyen by Mr. Maxwell,there are other testimonies to 
the magnitude of the Congo, shewing it to be a river of the first class, and 
larger probably than the Nile. In a junrnul (which the editor has seen) of 
an intelligent and^ respectable naval officer. Captain Scobeli, who visited the 
coast of Africa m the year 1813, in H. M. sloop of war the Thais,'the Congo 
is described as " an immense river, from which issues a continued stream at 
“ the rale of four or five knots in the dry, and six or seven in the rainy sea- 
“ son.” In a subsequent passage he says, ‘‘ In crossing this stream, 1 met 
“ several doating islands, or broken masses from the banks of that noble river, 

* A chart of the Congo by Mr. Maxwell was imbUshcd many years since by Laurie and 
Mdiittic, i'lect street. 
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** wiiich, with the trees still erect, and the whole wsifting to the motion of 
** the sea, rushed far into the ocean, end formed a novel prospect even to 
** persons accustomed to the phenomena of the waters.’* He adds, that 
there are soundings to the distance of from thirty or forty miles from the 
coast, arising probably from the vast quantity of alluvial matter brought 
down by the force of the stream. 

Other accounts state, that the waters of the Congo may be distinguished 
at sea more than thirty leagues from the coast, nnd that the water is fresh at 
the distance of thirty miles.* These, perhaps, are exaggerations; but they 
may be received, in con^rmation of the preceding testimonies, as sufficient 
proofs of a general opinion among navigators willi regard to the size and 
force of this‘prodigious river.. It is mentioned by Major Rennell in his very 
interesting account of the Ganges, that the sea in the bay of Bengal ceases to 
be ^|fected by the waters of that river, and recovers its transparency, only at 
the Ifistance«of about twenty leagues from the coast. (Phil. Transactions, 
vol. Ixxi.) But the Ganges being obslrucfed by its Della, and passing tlirough 
eight channels into the sea, is probably much less rapid and impetuous than 
the Congo. 

To this it must be added, that all the accounts concur in representing, that 
the stream of the Congo is of a more uniform height, and subject to much 
less variation from the dry and rainy seasons, than any tropical river whiuii is 
known ; and that on a comparison with such rivers, it may be considered to 
be in a perpetual state of Jioo4. The average rising of the Ganges in the 
rainy season is stated by Major Rennell to be 31 feet, being about the same 
with that of the Mile; whereas, the difference between the highest point of 
the Congo about February, and the lowest in September, is only about nine 
feet; and the river, at the latter period, has all the (ippfarance to a stranger 
of being in full flood*. It is this remarkable peculiarity, which distinguishes 
the Congo from other great rivers of a similar description, and which leads 
to important conclusions with regard to its origin and course. 

In support, then, of the hypodiesis which identifies the Congo with the 
Niger, the following arguments, deduced from the preceding facts and nbser* 
vatioiis, may be alleged:— I. The great magnitude of the Congo. 2. The 
probabilily that this rivey is derived from very remote sources, perhaps cousi> 
derably north of the equator* S. The fact, that there exists a great river 

* Lopez, MerwUa, and Dapper, referred to ia Phillips’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 

t MS. Letter of Mr. Maxwell to Mr. Park, Oct. 18,1804. 
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iiorlli of the cqantor, (the Niger,) of which the terminHlion is unknown, and 
which may, perhaps, form the principal branch of the Congo, These, in truth, 
nre the only grounds upon which the present supposition can be fairl}' said 
to rest. Arguments founded upon etymological conjectures, supposed resem-^ 
blunces of names, or aflinity of languages, Sec. 8ic., are, for the most part, too 
nil>itrary and fanciful, and liable to too much uncertainty to be entitled to 
any place in disquisitions of this nature. The same remark is applicable to 
the narratives and descriptions given by native travellers and merchants, and, 
in general, to all Jfrkun veidtnet whatever, except when supported by col¬ 
lateral proof from other less exceptionable sources. 

bueb beiQg i he evidence in favour of the hypothesis respecting the Congo, 
the objections against this theory must be admitted to be weighty and for¬ 
midable. The principal of these are, 1. That it supposes the course of^he 
Niger to lie through the vast chain of the Kong Mountains (anciently 
Luna:), the great central belt of Africa. Of the existence of thes^ montPains 
tlinc appears to be no doubt; and >from their situation in the midst.of a 
great cuiitiiient, they may reasonably be supposed to be of vast size and 
cM<>nt; in which case it is difficult to understand, how the Niger, could pene¬ 
trate tills barrier, and forre a passage southwards. 9. The course of the 
Niger, estimated from its source in the mountains of Senegal (supposing it to 
be the same river with tlie Congo, and to flow by Wangara and Cashna 
through the centre of Africa into the Atlantic), would be considerably more 
than <KX)0 miles. But the course of th^e Amazon, the greatest river in the 
old or new world with which we are acquainted, is only about S500 miles; 
and, akliough tlie existence of a river considerably greater than any yet 
known, may be within the limits of physical possibility ; yet, so improbable a 
suppusilioti ought not to be^ adopted upon slight or conjecluial reasoning, or 
upon any thing much short of distinct and positive proof. To give such a 
vastexlcnsiuD to the Congo upon the grounds staled by Mr. Maxwell, might 
justly be considered as one of those exaggerations, to which, according to a 
reniaik of D’AiiviIle, geographical writers upon Africa have always been 
remarkably prone, *' eti abusanl, pour ainsi dire, da vaste curri^re que 
I'inl^rieur de i’Atriqne y laissoit prendre.” (M^m. dei’Academie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, Tom. xxvi p. 6l.*) 

Before the editor finally dismisses the sulgect of tfie Congo, he may be 

♦ The fullowiiig scale (taken from Major UenncU’s Memoir of a Map of liindostan, 
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alloired to express a liope that this dislioguished river, which hitherto has 
been only known as one of the greatest marts of the Slave Trade, may at 
length be rendered conducive to objects of civilization and science; and that 
some use will now be made of this great inlet into Africa, fur the purpose u^ 
exploring a part of that continent which as yet is entirely unknown ; or, at 
least, of obtaining more complete and authentic information relative to the 
Congo itself, which must'unquestionably be considered ns a very curious and 
interesting subject of enquiry. Such an enterprise, according to the opinion 
of Mr. Maxwell, would not be attended with much difHcuhy. In a letter to 
Mr. Park, dated Oct. 12, 1804, alluding to the subject of the Congo, he 
speaks of an intention which he had formed some lime prior to Park’s dis¬ 
coveries, of exploring that river. His scheme was to carry out with him 
from England six supernumerary boats, well adapted for rowing and sailing ; 
each being of such a size as to be easily carried'.by thirty people, and trans¬ 
ported across several cataracts, with which the coarse of the river is known 
to be impeded. On his arrival at the const, he meant to hire about thirty «r 
forty black rowers, and to sail up the Congo with proper arms, provisions, 
and merchandize, in the month of May (the dry season south of the-equator) 

p. 337,) shewing the froportimttl length of some of the most considerable rivers already 
known, way be useful to the reader on the present occasion. 
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It must be observed, however, that the magnitude of a river depends much less upon 
the length of its course than upon the number of auxiliary streams which fall into it. 
It is tlris latter circumstance, which oc^j^fiions the vast size of the Gangex, compared, for 
example, with the Nile; although the course of the latter is so much longer. ' Kivers 
nut fed by auxiliary streams, may even become smaller in consequence of the length 
of their course. The editor is indebted for these observatious to Major Rcnnoll. 
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t'alculatiiig upon an absence from the coast of about ten weeks. Mr. Max- 
wcl] considered this scheme as perfectly practicable, and likely to be attended 
uilb no very great expense ; but he was prevented from executing his inten¬ 
tion by the war of 1793, which made it inconvenient and unsafe fur him to 
t;ncumber the deck of his vessel with supernumerary boats. 

IV. I’be fourth and last opinion respecting the termination of the Niger, 
is that of a Germau geographer, M. lleichard, which was published in the 
“ Ephenieiides G^ugraphiques,” at Weimar, in August, 1808, and is referred 
to in a respectable French work, entitled, “ Precis de la Geographic Uni- 
vcrsclle, par M. Matte brun.” The fourth volume of this work, which ap¬ 
peared at Paris in the year 1813, (p. 635) represents M. Reichard’s hypothesis 
to be, that llte Niger, after reaciitugWangara, takes a direction towards the 
s(;nil),and being joined by other rivets from that part of Africa, makes a great 
turn from t lienee towards the south-west, and pursues its course till it approaches 
the north eastern extremity of the guiph of Guinea, when it divides and 
discharges itself by dilTereiit channelsjiito the Atlantic; after having formed 
a great Delta, of which the Hio del Rey constitutes the eastern, and the Riu 
F^inuuso, or Benin River, the western branch. 

VV'illiout entering into the details of M. Reiebard’s reasoning in support of 
tins liypothesis, which is ufich somewhat Imzurdous and uncertain, it may be 
suHicient for tlie present purpose to observe, that his principal argument is 
founded on a consideration of the peculiar character belonging to the tract of 
country situated beiwccn the, two rivers, which consists of a vast tract of low, 
level land, projecting considerably into the sea, and intersected by an infinity 
of small branches from the (trincipal rivers. In liiese and othet respects, it 
apjictii's to beat a considerable rrscinblance, according to the best dosciiptions 
of that coast wliich we possess, to the Deltas at the mouths of the Nile, the 
Gauges, and siu-h other giVat rivers, as by depositing large quantities of allu¬ 
vial matter previous to their discharge into the sea, form gradual additions to 
the coast. For it may be proper in this place to remark, that the formation of 
Deltas, even by riVers of the first magnitude, is by no means univcr/«al; some 
of the greatest that are known being without them. Of this the Amazon, 
Plata, acd Oronoko are mentioned by Major Kenncll as distinguished 
instances ; to which may now be added, the Congo. The difiTfrcncc appeors 
to be owing to the depth of the sea at tlicilihoulh of the rivers, and pci haps 
to other circumslauces, which are not quite understood .* 

* See Hcunell'a Geogr. fiystciu of Ilerodolus, tto. p. S8'?. 
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Both of the two rivers, enclosing the great alluviul tract which has been 
Ueacribed (the Rio del Rey and the Formoso), are stated to be of considerable 
size, being each of them seven or eight miles broad at the mouth; and the 
supposed Dello, estimated by.the line of coast, is much larger than that of 
the Ganges: consequently, the two streams, if united, must form a river ol’ 
prodigious magnitude. But neither of the rivers has ever yet been explored; 
nor has the interior of ihe country, to any distance from the coast, been accu¬ 
rately described by any European traveller. Hence, the question whcllier 
the two rivers are ever really united, and whether the tract in question is a 
complete Delta or not, still remains to be ascertained. With regard also to 
the course, or even the existence, of the 'great river to which ;this Delta is 
said to bcloug, and which M. Reicbard supposes to come from the north¬ 
east of Africa, there is no tradition nor any vestige among travellers or get)gra- 
phical writers; the whole is-purely conjectural. But the supposition, so far 
at least as relates to the alluvial origin of the tract in question and the junc¬ 
tion of the tv(o rivers, has gret^ appearance of probability. 

On comparing Mr. Maxwell’s hypothesis respecting the Niger with that of 
M. Reichard, wheb we are now considering, the latter may be said to have 
gained something in point of probability, by diminishing the distance which 
the Niger has to flow in order to reach the Atlantic. But the Icngtii of its 
course, even when thus reduced, is still a considerable difficulty, and a great 
incumbrance on the hypothesis. The ul{jcctiun arising from the Nigei’s being 
conceived to penetrate the Kong Mountains, seems to be nearly of equal 
weight in both* cases, on the sDpposition that this vast chain of mountains i.« 
of the extent generally imagined; which there appears to be no reason to 
doubt. 

It may be mentioned as an objection to both of these hypotheses, that no 
traces whatever of the Mahometan doctrines or fnstilulions are now to be 
Ibund on either of the coasts where the Niger is supposed to terminate. In 
no part of the world has the spirit of enterprise and proselytism, which pro. 
pcriy belongs to the Mahometan character, been more strikingly displayed 
than in the extensive regions of North Africa. Its effects are every where 
conspicuou.s, not only in the religious belief of the greater part ol' the inhubi- 
tents ; but even wliete Mahometism is not actually established, in their man¬ 
ners, and customs, and hi the predflhinance of the Arabic language, which is 
almost every where gritffed upon the native African dialects. These circum¬ 
stances, however, are peculiar to North Africa ; notliirig of a similar kind 
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having been remarked on the coast of Guinea, and still less on' that of Congo 
and Angola. Mr. Maxwell also states in a letter to Mr. Park, that he- bad 
^lade enquiries of a great number of negroes ‘who had come down the Congo 
from great distances; but that he could never hear of any Mahometan 
priests having visited the countries on the banks of that river. Supposing 
the Niger really to flow through the centre of Africa, and to discharge itself 
any where into the Atlantic, it is reasonable to believe that some of the 
Mahometan colonists must long since have established themselves on the 
banks of that river, and penetrated to the shores of the'oeean. 
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l^iiE botanical specimens,mentioned in Park’s letter, arrived safe in England, 
and were received by Sir Joseph Banks, by whose kind information the editor 
is enabled to add the following patticulars concerning them. 

1, Fang Jans, or self'burn^ tree. The specimens received under this 
name, were branches of a species of Pandanus, which, for want of the parts 
of fructification, coaid not be ascertained. The shoots and bases of the leaves 
were black and withered, resembling in appearance leaves and branches that 
bad been subjected to the action of fire. The leaves, however, above their 
bases, were gieen, although dry. On a closer examination, those parts which 
appeared like charcoal, were found to differ entirely from that substance, as 
they would not give a black colour to paper when rubbed upon it. Besides, 
|t was wholly incredible that the young shoots and bases of the leaves should 
break out into a blaze, while the tops of the leaves, far less succulent than the 
young shoots, remained quite free from fire, not being even singed in the 
smallest degree. 

On a more careful examination, the black colour Appeared to be occasioned 

la disease in the plant, of the nature of the mildew or rust of corn, arising 
i&om a parasitic fungus, piobably of the nature of the Puceinia of Europe; 
the species, of which could not be ascertained on account of the advanced 
state of growth of the specimen. This explanation accords very ill with the 
declarations of the negroes, who affirm, that' they have often seen fires in the 
woods, occasioned by the spontaneous burning of these shrubs; but it is men¬ 
tioned in Mr. Park’s letter, ** that few of the natives had seen it actually 
burning.” 

S. Kino. The origin of this drug, long ago admitted into the Pharmaco- 
poeias of Europe, was unknown, till Mr. Park sent a specimen of the plant 
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from which the negroes collect it, which proves to be a species of Pterocarpus 
not yet described by any botanical writer. 

3. Tribo, As no part of the plant was sent except the root, nothing can 
be said concerning its species. It appeared to be a moderately good dye, but 
had no marked superiority over those already known, sufficient to induce Sir 
Joseph Batiks to cause experiments to be made with it. Indeed, the quantity 
was not sufiicient for any experiments, except on a very confined scale. 
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HTh E following particulars, tending to shew the increase which has taken 
place iu the commerce between Great Britain and Africa since the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, have been coiniiiunicated to the editor by an intelligent 
friend, who has great knowledge and experience in the African trade, and 
upon whose accuracy and means of information he has the most perfect 
reliance. 

It appeared from Ca5totn>'bou8e retorns, officially laid before Purliaracnt, 
that the average annual value of all imports from Africa into Great Britain 
for twenty years prior to 1787, fell short of £12,000 ; and even this small sum 
included the imports, not only from the whole Western coast of Africa 
between Cape Negro in latitude lG° South and the straits of Gibraltar, but 
also from some parts bordering on the MediterriAiean. The average annual 
value of these imports, during the last five years of that period, viz. 1785, 4 
5, 6 and 7, appears, from the same official returns, to have been about 
£90,500. If from this amount be deducted the value of the articles appenr^ 
ing to have been imported from Morocco and other adjoining countries, there 
will be left somewhat less than £ 70,000. for the value of all our imports 
from the Western Coast of Africa; that is, from tl^e country lying between 
Cape Blanco, latitude 81^ north, and Cape Negro, latitude IG* south, being 
an extent of 4500 miles of coast. The average annual exports from Great 
Britain to the Western coOst of Africa during the same period (exclusive of 
the exports connected with the Slave Trade) may be estimated at a sum not 
materially exceeding ,^50,000. 

The compiler of the present statement possesses no documents or means 
of information, which enable him to shew w'hat was the extent of the com¬ 
merce of Great Britain with Africa (unconnected with the Slave Trade) during 
the period from 1788 to 1807, the year in which the. Slave Trade was abo¬ 
lished ; but there is good reason to believe that it had not materially increased 
within that time. 
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It might be impracticable at present, from the loss of the Custom-house 
books, to obtain any authentic account of exports and imports daring the last 
seven years. But this defect of official information is in some degree supplied by 
an authentic statement, made out on a particular occasion by a Committee 
of the African Company, from accounts with which they were furnished 
from the Custom-house, through the intervention'of Government. The ob¬ 
ject of the Company in obtaining these accounts was to procure authentic 
data relative to some public measure which was in agitation, connected with 
the African trade. The following statement was extracted from the books of 
the Company. 

Imports from Africa into Great Britain* 


1808. 

j8oy. 

1810 . 


,^■3 74,306^ 
383,920 y 
533,577 J 


exclusive of gold dust, which is not subject to any custom¬ 
house entry. 


Exports from Great Britain to Africa. 

1808. ’,^820,194 

1809. 970,872 

1810 . 693,911 


The great difference between the value of the exports and imports in this 
case was accounted for by an experienced officer of the African Company 
by supposing that a large proportion (from one third to a half) of the goods 
exported, w.ts captured by the enemy. If this be the true explanation, the 
account must have been balapccd by the exports^of gold dust, and the bills of 
exchange drawn from the British settlements on the African coast. Another 
supposition (nivl perhaps a more probable one) is that a considerable pan of 
the exports found their way into the hands of the contraband slave traders, 
and was employed in carrying on their illegal speculations. 

But even if we consider the imports alone, the increase in the commerce 
of Africa during the before mentioned period is altogeiher astonishing ; so 

much so, as almost, to induce a suspicion that there is some fallacy in the 

■* 

statement, although there does not appear to be any specitic ground for 
fjueslioning its correctness. For if to the amount of the imports us above 
stated, we add the value of the gold dust.mt|>orted, we shall find that (his 
additional commerce nearly fills up the chasm occasioned by the Abolition of 
the slave trade, extensively as that trade was carried on by this country. 

But considering this statement only as a general proof of a great increase 
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of the African trade, (without attempting to assign the proportion ofincrease) 
let us take another view of the same subject. 

The Gold Coast is about S50!||iiles in extent, little more than a twentieth 
part of the w'hole coast extending from Cape Blanco to Cape Negro. Pre¬ 
viously to the Abolition of the slave trade, the imports into Great Britain from 
this space of coast used to consist of about 20 tons of ivory valued at £7500 
and about 1000 ounces of gold dust ----- /10(K) 

' £ 11,500 

Since the Abolition of the slave trade the imports from this tract of coast 
have greatly increased; and it may be stated upon the undoubted authority 
of intelligent persons, perfectly acquainted with the facts, that the import¬ 
ations have aniounted, during the last live or six years, to the annual value 
of from 120,000. to ,^180,000. The annual import of gold aluiie is stated 
to be about 30,000 ounces. • 

Thus it appears that the importation from the Gold Coast alone, (:i space of 
250 miles) into Great Britain since the Abolition of the slave trade, has been 
double the amount of the iuiportalidn from the whole slave coast oi' Africa 
(an extent of 4500 miles) prior to that event. 

A fartlier example may be taken from the colony of Sierra Leone, where 
a custom house .was first established in May 1812; from wlience accounts 
have been furnished of the imports and exports into aud from tl)at colony 
during the two years ending in May 1814.—The amount of the imports 
during that period, on which duties were actually paid, was ,£105,060.15s. Sr/, 
being the alleged prime cost of the goods, even without the cost of packages. 
In order to obtain the invoice price of the goods, one third at least must be 
added to the prime cost for necessary charges. The amount will then be 
about j£ 140,000. or, on an average, ,£70,000. annu^ly.. 

The exports from Sierra Leone during llie same period have amounted to 
jC 91 > 539 . 17.s.()d. being on an average ^45,000. annually. The remainder of 
imports may be accounted for by the bills of exchange drawn upon this 
country foi the expenses of the civil establishment and coannissariat. Hence 
it appears that from the single river of Sierra Leooe the imports iulu Great 
Britain were nearly, and the exports to the same river fully, equal to the im¬ 
ports and exports (exclusive of the slave trade) of the whole extent of the 
Western Coast of Africa prior to the Abolition. 

The facts here stated relative to the extent of our innocent and legitimate 
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commerce with the western coast of Africa, must be considered as highlj 
interesting end important; both as shewing how extremely small that com¬ 
merce was prior to the Abolition of the slave trade, and how much it has 
increased during the very few years which have siiice elapsed« This increase 
has certainly been much more considerable than there was any good reason 
for expecting, under the actual circumstances of the case. 

If we were told of a country, whose staple article of export trade consisted 
of its own inhabitants, its men, women and children, who were procured (as 
must necessarily happen in the case of large and continued exports) by 
treachery and violence—where the whole population was either living in 
continual apprehension of captivity and eternal banishment from their native 
soil, or employed contriving the means of inflicting those evils upon others 
—we should at once conclude that the very insecurity of person and property^ 
which such a state of society implied, wonid of itself extinguish ail the 
motives to regular industry, and limit the culture of the soil very nearly to what 
was required for supplying the immedidte wants of nature. 

Such in fact were the circumstances of Africa prior to the year 1808; at 
which time the slave trade carried on by Great Britain, and the United States 
of North Ameiica having been abolished by tliose respective governments, 
and the slave trade of France and Holland being virtually abolished by the 
war, a considerable miligalion of the prevailing evils took place. Afartlier 
improvement was efiecled about three years afterwards, by means of the article 
in the treaty of amity with Pcrtugal, which bound Portuguese subjects to con¬ 
fine their trading in slaves to places in Africa actually under the possession 
of that Government. By this arrangement the whole coast of Africa 'from 
Cape Blanco to the eastern extremity of the Gold Coast (with the exception of 
the Portuguese settlement jof Bissao) were in a considerable degree liberated 
from the operation of the slave trade. 

The Spaniards indeed claimed a right of trading within those limits; but 
it was a right which, in its exercise, did not prove so prejudicial as might have 
been expected, llie slave trade carried on under the Spanish flagi, has been 
found in most instances nut to be a fide Spanish trade, but a British or 
American slave trade in disguise; aod latterly the Portuguese,.being excluded 
by treaty from the whole of the windward coast except Bissao, have begun to 
avail themselves of the same disguise. Many slave vessels under these cir¬ 
cumstances, bearing the Spanish flag, have been captured by the British ci uiz- 
crs: and the condemnations which have taken place, have tended greatly 
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to abridge the extent of this trade. Still however the course of improve¬ 
ment in this part of Africa, has been extremely retarded by the right which 
Portugal has hitherto retained of carrying on the slave trade from Bissao, 
and by the trade carried bn either by real Spanish ships or by counterfeit 
Spaniards so well disguised as to escape detection. 

Besides the trade thns carried bn, cargoes of slaves have frequently been 
smuggled by English and American traders, availing themselves of the faci¬ 
lities which the creeks and rivers of Africa afford fur such transactions, and 
taking their chance of escaping the cruisers on the coast. A contraband trade 
of this kind appears to have been carried on to some extent; by means of 
which various cargoes of slaves have been transported to the Brazils and the 
Island of Cuba. • . 

These facts are mentioned for the purpose of shewing that considerable 
obstacles to improvement, arising from the partial continuance of the slave 
trade, are ^Ull experienced, even in that part of Africa which has enjoyed the 
greatest privileges and exemptions. Under such circumstances it would be 
most unreasonable to look for that progress in the arts of agriculture and peaec- 
commerce which we should have been entitled to expect, in case the suppres¬ 
sion of the slave trade had been complete and universal. 

But even under much more favourable circumstances than we have reason at 
present to expect, it would by no means follow that the mere removal of that 
great obstacle to regular industry and commerce, would in any very short 
space of time produce considerable or extensive'improvements. The ignorance, 
the profligacy, the improvidence and the various other moral evils, which 
necessarily accompany the slave trade, will, it is to be feared, long survive the 
extinction of that traffic which produced and fostered them. The whole history 
of mankind shews that the progress of civilizatbn h always extremely slow 
duringits earliest stages; and that the first steps in the career of improvement 
are constantly the most painful and difficult. Hence, we may be justified in 
drawing the most favourable conclusions from the comparatively great increase 
which fa&s already taken place in the commerce of Africa during a very short 
period, in consequence of »partial ij^oval of those evils, which previously 
bad almost excluded the Very possibiitty of improvement. 






ThefoHowinfr ArniCAK Words occurring frequentljr in the course 
of the ensuing Joumai^ it is thought proper to prefix an explanation 
ofthm. 


KBBStSSBttKtUBItOSm 

Bmtaitg, a lort of stage eitcted io every town, answering the purpose of a 
town hall. 

Stateet, free black merchantSi often traders io slaves. 

Cofflift carav&n of slaves or of people travelling with any kind of merchandize. 

Bootyf the chief magistrate of a town or province. 

Pakter, A court of jnsdee, or phbiic meeting } some limes a parly or nego- 
ciaiion* 

Bart nominal moneys a single bar is equal in value to about two sliillingi 
sterling. 

Kowrittt small ^ells which pass for money io the Interior of Africa. 

Baf««M,afow)fog*piece. 

Arrangoee, a large kind of bead. 

Baft, blue cloth of East Indian manufacturei much used in the African 
Trade. 

1 

Pagnt, a kind of clotbi also much used in the same trade. 





